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No sunshine due 
tomorrow 2 


Don’t kotow to the weather 
man. You can still get good, 
satisfactory pictures—if your 
camera is loaded with Agfa Plena- 
chrome Film—the guaranteed film. 


You will get the best possible 


picture under any conditions... 
even pictures you formerly 
thought impossible . . . if you use 
Plenachrome. Its high speed, 
wide latitude, high color sensi- 


tivity and its extra margin of 
quality are definite helps in get- 
ting finer pictures every time. 


That’s why Plenachrome gives 
you clear, brilliant negatives... 
perfect in detail. 


Be ready next time with Agfa 
Plenachrome. We’resosureyou'll 
be delighted with it that we offer 
each roll with this guarantee: 
‘*Pictures that satisfy or a new 
roll free.’” Made by Agfa Ansco 
Corp. in Binghamton, N. Y. 





/- If the sun doesn’t rise tomorrow...use Agfa! 7 
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UST one month ago, we shipped 150,- 

000 copies of the first issue of PopuLAR 

PHOTOGRAPHY out to the news stands 
and camera stores of the United States 
and Canada. And we started “cold” with 
very little advance publicity and no sub- 
scribers. 

Those towering stacks of bundles rep- 
resented months of preparation, a tre- 
mendous amount of work and a very con- 
siderable investment in money. We knew 
that we had done a good job editorially 
—that the magazine was lively and full of 
meat and that we were dedicating our 
beloved child to a live and prosperous 
field—but how many of this first issue 
would be sold? That was the real and 
vital question before us. 

And then came the first of the astound- 
ing returns. Sell out after sell out in the 
big stores of the Loop district of Chicago 
were reported on the first day that we 
were on the stands, and this was later to 
prove indicative of what was going on at 
other stands all over the country. Many 
old-time dealers have told us that noth- 
ing like the tremendous interest and sale 
of our first issue had yet been experi- 
enced in the field of photographic mag- 
azines. 

And for all this enthusiasm and inter- 
est, we thank you—our readers—who 
have made our dream come true. Your 
acceptance of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY and 
the enthusiastic response we have had 
at this office in the way of letters and 
messages, has convinced us that we have 
pleased our “public” and this knowledge 
has inspired us to bigger and better ef- 
forts in the issues yet to come. We thank 
you. 

% He a 

ND FURTHER—we want you to be- 

lieve that this is your magazine. We 
have no personal prejudices nor pet ideas 
that we will not discard in favor of con- 
structive ideas from our readers. We 
earnestly solicit frank constructive sug- 
gestions on the subject of the editorial 
contents of PopuLak PHoToGRAPHY. If 
you would like more of a given type of 
article or not in favor of another type, 
please do not hesitate in giving us your 
opinion. It is, in all truth, your magazine 
and we will be guided by the requests 
made by the majority of our readers. 

* * ae 

E DO, however, wish to confine our- 

selves to amateur photographic ac- 
tivities and avoid professional and tech- 
nical trends in our various articles. We 


ASS by the itor 


wish the magazine to be of the solid meat 
type—filled from cover to cover with the 
most useful and interesting material and 
to omit superfluities in the way of ar- 
ticles designed purely for entertainment. 

As one of our readers remarked in his 


letter, “I’m glad to see that you have 
packed tight with stuff that interests 
both the beginner and the advanced 
amateur and that you have carefully 
avoided the use of any of that X* + Y? 
+ Z?* type of article that is so productive 
of headaches among amateurs who re- 
gard photography as a hobby:and not as 
a profession.” 
a ae we 
\ E ONLY hope that POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY develops a big family 
of readers who consider that they are 
really members of the family, just as 
with PopuLtar AvIaATION, the big older 
brother of PopuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY. There 
is a very strong and sympathetic bond 
between the readers and publishers of 
old P. A. that we know will soon 
exist between the readers of POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY and the editors. 
ws ae co 
LOT of the fellows and the gals have 
gone in for this -home portraiture 
thing in a big way, and it is for this 
reason that we have included many 
useful articles on posing and lighting 
effects both in this and the first issue. 
One of the most interesting stories in 
this issue is the helpful article on win- 
dow-side photography or that branch of 
portraiture in which the heroine is seen 
gazing wistfully (or otherwise) out of a 
more or less.ornamental window. It 
might be well for you to try out a few 
shots of this sort, just to get your hand 
into the work. 
'WENTY YEARS AGO, a fellow prided 
himself on the size of his camera and 
never was so happy as when he was tot- 
ing around a 5x7 view camera about the 
size of a dog-house. And now we are at 
the other extreme with miniatures so 
small that we need a microscope to find 
them. Even the big news photographers 
have given up, to a great degree, the 
heavy artillery and now go about with a 
tiny f 2 or f 15 weapon that shoots ac- 
curately in court-rooms without the use 
of the troublesome gadgets of yester- 


year. a cee 


UT NOW there seems to be a reaction 
toward the middle-ground of camera 





dimensions. This tendency is toward the 
medium miniature, if we may be per- 
mitted to coin a word, a camera taking a 
full vestpocket 127 frame, or the equally 
popular 2%x2% square format. These 
cameras are still small enough to be with- 
in the miniature class and, at the same 
time, the negatives are large enough for 
direct contact prints and yield superla- 
tively fine enlargements without worry 
about grain or other shortcomings of 
the 35 mm. cameras. 


* * 


HIS is the season of all seasons for 

outdoor shots. With s.s. pan in the 
magazine you can start clicking the shut- 
ter shortly after sunrise and keep at it 
steadily until sunset doth appear in the 
west. And those June cumulus clouds are 
at their best for backgrounds if you pro- 
vide the old box with a suitable filter. 
Half the beauty of a summer photo lies 
in the cloud effects now so easily obtain- 
able with any type of camera. 


ms % % 


HIS BRINGS us to our pet peeve. It 

is difficult to judge which is the worst, 
the guy who shows a perfectly blank 
white patch of sky or the fellow who goes 
to the other extreme with an ultra deep 
filter which gives powerful cloud effects 
that overshadow all the other features of 
the view. For Pete’s sake try to compro- 
mise this thing so that moderate cloud 
effects appear. 


* * 


ND THIS is the month of months to 

work with the new color films. The 
delicate greens of the new foliage, the 
intensely blue skies and the vivid colors 
of the blossoming flowers all tempt one 
to shoot one of those $3.50 rolls of film 
down to its lowest limits. And this color 
photography leads us on to other equip- 
ment which we should start to study in 
advance, such as projectors, viewers, etc., 
etc. 


% * % 


Ts ISSUE contains articles treating 
of photographic utility. For example, 
we show a very interesting series of pic- 
tures taken of an operation that illus- 
trates the value of the camera in surgery. 
These photographs were obtained with 
difficulty and at considerable expense for 
surgeons, aS a general rule, do not care 
to publish surgical photos outside of the 
purely scientific surgical journals. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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by 
JACOB DESCHIN 


Photographic Editor for 
ScreNTIFIC AMERICAN 


Hippolyte Bayard made this 

paper positive 100 years ago. 

Because of the long exposure 

then necessary, statues were 

among the most satisfactory 
subjects. 


HE year is 1839. August 19th is 
the day. Paris the city. And the 
event, the first public announce- 
ment of a remarkable process “which en- 
abled all that lies before our eyes to be 
reproduced down to the last detail” — 
called, after its inventor, daguerreotypy. 
The remarkable popular attraction 
that photography has enjoyed from the 
very first may be seen in the description 
of one M. A. Gaudin who, “banned from 
the hall (where the Academy of Science 
and the Academy of Fine Arts were sit- 
ting in joint session to hear the details 
of the process), like many others for 
having come only two hours beforehand,” 
mingled with the “overflow” crowd 
awaiting the news outside. 

“A frightened man comes out at one 
moment,” relates the excited Gaudin; 
“he is surrounded, he is questioned, and 
he answers as if he knew it all, that 
bitumen of Judea and lavender oil is the 
secret. Questions are multiplied, but he 
knows nothing more, so we are reduced 
to talking about bitumen of Judea and 
lavender oil. 

“But soon the crowd surrounds a new- 
comer even more startled than the first. 
And he tells us that it is iodide and mer- 
cury, with no further comment. Finally 





































Beneath the Bayard positive is the cam- 

era obscura, grandfather of the reflex 

camera. Left: The dark-tent for silvering 
the plates on location. 
























Amazing Progress of 


the sitting terminates; the secret is di- 
vulged. As for me, I run right away to 
buy iodine, reluctant to see the sun set- 
ting and myself obliged to put off the 
experiment until the next day.” 

The process consisted of a silvered cop- 
per plate coated with iodide of silver 
which, after being exposed in a camera, 
was developed with vapor of mercury 
and fixed, as negatives are today, in 
hyposulphite of soda. The daguerreo- 
type was, as we know, a positive. 

Gaudin continues: 

“A few days later, opticians’ shops were 
crowded with amateurs panting for 
daguerreotype ‘apparatus, and _ every- 
where cameras were trained on build- 
ings. Everyone wished to copy the view 
from his window, and he was lucky who 
at the first trial got a silhouette of roof 
tops against the sky. He went into 
ecstasies over chimney tops, he counted 
again and’ again roof tiles and chimney 
bricks and he was astonished to see the 
very mortar between the bricks, the tech- 
nique seemed so marvelous that even the 
poorest proof gave him an indescribable 
joy.” 

After the first flush of novelty, how- 
ever, public interest in the process ap- 
peared to wane because, for one thing, 
the exposures were too long to include 
people in street scenes (white subjects in 
bright sunlight requiring four to six 
minutes exposure in summer and about 
twice this much time in the winter 
months) and, secondly, because the 
scene had to be rephotographed if more 
than one copy was desired. 

But the process seemed too good to 
forsake altogether and we find that sev- 
eral months afterward Josef Petzval, of 
Vienna, had. designed a double lens, 
which was constructed by Voigtlander, a 
familiar name in our own day, which cut 
the exposure to one-sixteenth of the 
former time, and John Frederick God- 
dard, of London, who found a way to in- 
crease the speed of the plate by the addi- 
tion of bromine fumes following the 
treatment with iodine. 

“By combining bromine acceleration 
with the Petzval lens,” writes Beaumont 


- Newhall, librarian of the Museum of 


Modern Art, New York City, “it became 


Ten cameras placed at intervals in a row, set off one by one, produced this embryo 


movie strip known in the early days as a “motion study.” 




















Photography in 100 Years 


At the right, in oval, is 
Daguerre—father of 
photograph y—as daguer- 
reotyped by Meade 
Brothers in 1848. 


entirely possible to take portraits regu- 
larly at an exposure of one minute with 
very satisfactory results. 

“As soon as these improvements had 
been made,” continues Mr. Newhall, to 
whose exhaustive research on the his- 
tory of photography which resulted in 
the accumulation of more than 800 items 
relating to the subject in the United 
States and abroad we are indebted for 
the information here summarized, “in- 
numerable studios were opened and all 
the world rushed in to be photographed.” 

Though daguerreotypy originated 
abroad and came to its full development 
there, it is significant that the proc- 
ess had its greatest vogue in the United 
States, where commercial portraiture em- 
ploying this method first came into being. 
Daguerreotypy was the first successful 
method of fixing an image by photo- 
graphic means. 

Before Daguerre, we go as far back as 
Aristotle in the fourth century B. C., who 
first noted that “light entering a minute 
hole in the wall of a darkened room 
casts on the opposite wall an inverted 
image of whatever lies outside the hole.” 
Later, Leonardo da Vinci recorded a de- 
scription of the dark room, since known 
as the “camera-obscura,” in his secret 
notebooks. 

In 1568 the camera-obscura was still 
further perfected by the substitution of 
a lens for the minute hole, a device ad- 
vocaied by Danielo Barbaro in his book, 
Practice of Perspective. A_ portable 
camera-obscura, of which the modern re- 
flex camera appears to be a direct 


descendant, was designed in the seven- © 


teenth century and became a regular 
part of artists’ equipment. 










The Meade Brethers Daguerreotype Gallery, formerly located on 
Broadway, New York, is shown by the rare old woodcut above. 
Loaned by the Museum of the City of New York. 








STARTING as a pinhole camera 
obscura in the time of Aristotle, 
and ever beating its tortuous way for- 
ward, photography has attained the 
status of one of the Fine Arts and is 
now the most commonly employed 
agent of portrayal. 

With the tremendous progress made 
in photography during the past twenty 
years, it is well to pause and review 
some of the historic developments of 
the early pioneers. 








“The draftsman pointed the lens at the 
scene which he wished to draw,” Mr. 
Newhall relates, “placed a thin piece of 
paper over the ground glass, and traced 
the outlines of the image.” 

Talbot’s method is described by Mr. 
Newhall as _ follows: “The original 
shadowgraph was reversed: a leaf was 
recorded as white on a dark ground. To 
invert the tones it was simply necessary 
to make a copy of the original shadow- 
graph by the same process. It is obvious 
that this copying not only reversed the 
tones properly, but it enabled Talbot to 
produce an unlimited number of copies 
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from one prototype,” 

Borrowing the idea of development 
from the daguerreotype process, and thus 
enabled to cut down the exposure time, 
Talbot brought out his new process in 
1841 under the name calotypy. However, 
it remained for David Octavius Hill, an 
Edinburgh portrait painter, and Robert 
Adamson, a young chemist, to bring pho- 
tography by calotypy to its highest per- 

. (| fection. Adamson died in 1848, ter- 

e > BP Ge 1 | minating the partnership for Hill who 

deciti. Mie, ati od _ then returned to painting, managed the 
technical side of the work. 

This collaboration calls to mind the 
contemporary joint work in color pho- 
tography of Anton Bruehl and F. Bour- 
ges, the color technician. Today we re- 
fer to these Hill-Adamson portraits as 
Hill’s work, for it was he who posed the 
sitters outdoors and arranged the light- 
ing, illuminating the shadows by using 
a mirror as reflector. 

The first step in the train of develop- 
ments which led to Daguerre was the 
discovery by Johann Heinrich Schulze, 
in 1727, that silver salts are darkened 


Five views of Niagara Falls, made in July, 1845, by W. and F. Langenheim Brothers. 
It was taken from the Canadian side of the falls and is now the property of F. D. 
Langenheim, Philadelphia. 
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when exposed to light. The first at- 
tempts in photography, as we know it 
today, were made by Thomas Wedgwood, 
son of the British potter,and Sir Humph- 
rey Davy who, in 1802, introduced what 
we know today as the “photogram,” a 
picture made without a camera and re- 
sulting in a silhouette. 

The first photographs with a camera 
were made by Joseph-Nicéphore Niépce, 
of Chalon-sur-Saéne, who later collabo- 
rated with Daguerre in developing the 
daguerreotype. Before that historic meet- 
ing all that Niépce was able to obtain was 
a negative as he knew no way of revers- 
ing the photograph in order to get a true, 
that is, positive, representation of the 
subject photographed. 

We know now that all he had to do 
was to expose his negative on a sensitive 
surface in the same way that Wedgwood 
and Davy exposed the white silhouette of 
a leaf, but Niépce was ignorant of the 
Englishmen’s work. 

An Englishman, William Henry Fox 
Talbot, working independently, achieved 
that which had baffled Niépce, a postive 
image made directly from a negative, the 
basis of modern photography. 

Sir John Herschel who, in 1819, found 
that a photographic picture could be 
made permanent by dissolving the unaf- 
fected silver salts in a bath of sodium 
thiosulphate (colloquially known as 
“hypo”) christened the original image 
the negative and its copy, the positive. 

Blanquart-Evard, of Lille, in 1851, 
found a way to greatly increase the speed 
of printing a positive so that he was able 
to turn out from 200 to 300 prints a day, 
and Hippolyte Bayard invented a method 
for making a direct paper positive. 

Frederick Scott Archer, the English- 
man, is the next great name we meet. 
The experiments of Blanquart-Evard, 
Niépce de Saint-Victor, nephew of Nice- 
phore Niépce, and Gustave Le Gray, the 
latter being credited with suggesting the 
use of collodion for binding the light- 
sensitive chemical, were crystallized and 
made practical by Archer in his treatise, 
A Manual of the Collodion Process. 

Not only did the new process possess 
the advantage of both the daguerreotype 
and the calotype, but it had greater 
speed. A portrait could be made in 15 
and a view in 10 seconds. So remarkable 
were these factors that the photog- 
raphers of those days were willing to 
overlook a great deal for their sake. 

The glass plates were used in various 
sizes, usually 8x10. They were carefully 
cleaned and carried in dust-proof boxes. 
When ready for action, the plate was 
carefully coated with collodion, which 
carried in solution the “excitants”—bro- 
mide and iodide of potassium, ammonia, 
or cadmium. 

After coating the plate, and letting the 
ether or alcohol evaporate to just the 
right degree of “stickiness,” it was care- 
fully lowered into a deep “bath-holder” 
which contained a solution of nitrate of 
silver about 60° for quick field work. This 
operation created the sensitive condition 
of the plate and had to be done in dark- 
ness except for a subdued yellow ‘light. 

(Continued on page 8) 





Three Hours 





to Take This! 








HE lady’s tear-drop was 

shot at 1/25 of a second 
—but making ready for the 
successful shutter-click took 
three hours. Grady- 
O'Reilly, New York city 
photographers, did this fine 
example of illustration for 
Good Housekeeping maga- 
zine. 

Here’s how three hours 
were spent: 

First, building up light- 
ing effects. ‘ The camera 
man decided to use spot- 
lights throughout. He 
started with a 200 watt 
highlight, and then bal- 
anced the tones with 500 
and 1000 watt spots. The 
8x10 studio camera, fitted 
with a Goerz 14-inch lens 
for this take, was stopped 
to f 5.6. 

Greatest difficulty was to 
get a drop of glycerine that 
would look like a real tear. 
Another difficulty was j 
caused by having the eye- é 
dropper so close to the eye. 

Miss Ray, the model seen 

here, had to struggle to control the nat- 
ural eye reflexes for even the short ex- 
posure given. 

A professional is a fellow who takes 
more pains with a picture than most of 








us Will. Super-equipment doesn’t make 
the work easier; the task is more deli- 
cate and more complex. Every high- 
light on Miss Ray’s features was a head- 
ache for the man behind the camera. 








Game-Hunting with Your 


Camera 








ITH a small, inexpensive camera you 

can have all the thrills of big game 
hunting without killing. Your hits and 
misses may be accurately recorded on 
photographic film which will convince 
your friends that you “bagged” your game 
even more than the exhibition of the ani- 
mal pelts which non-hunters as well as 
hunters may readily buy. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the writer on a “big game hunt” in the 
Yellowstone where bear and deer are 
plentiful but where hunting is strictly 
forbidden. A small camera is attached 
below and just behind the front sight of 
a rifle with a wide band of adhesive tape, 





The hunter draws a bead on his game 


with his unique gun. 





The camera gun. Note how the trigger 
releases the shutter, not bullets. 


adjusted so it will not protrude above the 
sights. 

A lanyard is then run from the shutter 
lever of the camera to the trigger of the 
gun. In use, the gun is aimed along its 
sights and the trigger pressed. The de- 
veloped film tells whether your marks- 
manship bagged the quarry or not. The 
hunter who carries this “weapon” has 
another advantage—his game bag at the 
end of the day is a light one. 





hn 


This is what the hunter bagged. And no 
hunter’s license was required! 
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¢ ALF the job of getting a real 
H picture of a child,” says Ruth 
Nichols, “is using horse sense.” 

Mrs. Nichols, considered by many to be 
the foremost child photographer in the 
United States, is a tall, blue-eyed 
woman, smartly tailored in red 
tweeds, who emanates energy and 
understanding. Her hair is the 
color of gilt mixed with silver. And 
when she smiles it’s no wonder our 
junior members of society forget to 
be self-conscious and follow her 
around as eagerly as the children 
followed the gay Piper of Hamelin 
in 1284. 

And so she photographs them. 

And they go down in history as 
the kissable baby in the Mennen 
advertisement; or the infant whose 
life is ruined—if it doesn’t have 
Castoria; or the dimpled youngster 
demanding a facial with Johnson 
and Johnson’s baby cream; or the 
lusty little buck who opens his 
mouth for more Heinz’s or Clapp’s 
mixed vegetables. Not to mention, 
of course, illustrations for articles 
and poems and double page feature 
spreads. 

You don’t have to take my word 
that Mrs. Nichols is the best child 
photographer in America. Ask the 
top notch advertisers who pay the 
bills. 

This strikingly handsome woman 
was gracious enough to drop her 
work for a whole afternoon so that 
the readers of POPULAR PHOTOGRA- 
PHY might get some real, inside 
technical information on how to immor- 
talize children in celluloid. 

“What the books call ‘psychology’ is 
what counts in getting interesting child- 
hood pictures,” Mrs. Nichols revealed. 
“Photographs that really tell a story. 

“But I’m not a child psychologist. I 
just like children and try my utmost to 
make them like me. 

“It’s a rare child who can consciously 
assume a pose that will appear natural 
and tell the story you want. To find un- 
selfconscious youngsters or even more 
difficult, to remove _ self-consciousness 
from pictorial subjects, is my most con- 
stant problem. So the first fundamental 
in juvenile photography is to capture 
your subject’s interest away from your 
camera. 

“There’s no rule for this. In our 
studio, we play every sort of game you 
can imagine. And we make up still 
others as we go along. I have two girls 


Photographing Children 


by RUTH ALEXANDER NICHOLS 
as told to Voorhis G. Ten Eyck 


of my own. So TI have evolved my theo- 
ries by practicing on them.” 

Mrs. Nichols laughed and lit a cigar- 
ette. 

“No two children react exactly alike,” 





A typical outdoer child study made by Mrs. Nichols. 


she went on. “Therefore we study each 
one as an individual and we often spend 
half an hour getting them relaxed, 
friendly, interested in a series of games 
that lead them up to the climax of for- 
getting themselves and falling into the 
poses we are looking for. 

“For example: A lad came into our 
studio who was always painfully shy out- 
side his own home. From unhappy ex- 
periences his mother was certain we 
would. get nothing. Sure enough! His 
expression was so blank and almost sul- 
len that it killed every bit of character 
in his face. The result photographically 
was awful. We made a picture of him as 
an illustration of what a photograph 
should not be. (See accompanying illus- 
tration.) 

“This youngster still holds the mara- 
thon record for photographic resistance. 
An abnormal dose of shyness had to be 
broken. We did this by leaving him prac- 


Mrs. Nichols, shown at the left, is internationally famous for her marvelous technique 
in handling children. She now offers invaluable advice to amateurs and professionals 
trying to capture the spark and charm of lovable youngsters with their cameras. 


tically alone with the toys in the studio 
for two hours, except for occasional 
visits to show him some new toy. He 
found a number of things around the 
studio to absorb him. Cautiously, we 
wove these new interests into a 
game, 

“He so completely forgot himself 
that we were able to catch a num- 
ber of excellent photographs—real 
boy pictures, animated, alive!” 

You can well understand how a 
child would forget himself in Mrs. 
Nichols’ studio. It’s a kid’s dream 
of Heaven. Every kind and color of 
toy! Every sort of marvelous light! 
Cameras — cameras — cameras. 
Large. Small. And in betweens. 
And all manner of props. 

From this fascinating studio have 
emanated not only the delightful 
juvenile pictures which induce 
American mothers to buy all sorts 
of products, but also many articles 
on children and child photography, 
and some of the best known picture 
books. For Mrs. Nichols is an able 
author as well as a photographer. 

Mrs. Nichols succeeds in captur- 
ing the animation which expresses 
the spirit of childhood. Of course, 
it is easy to take so-called “action” 
pictures—if the camera is fast 
enough—by simply following the 
child around and taking snapshots. 
But the amateur who does this 
often finds his pictures spoiled by 
bad composition, unlovely back- 
grounds, or poor lighting eifects. 
How is it possible to put on film 
the youngster’s animation? 

Moreover, many of us are not equipped 
with fast lens cameras. What are we to 
do? Must we be content with those un- 
satisfactory posed pictures? 

She says: ; 

“The second fundamental in real child 





Before and after—a lesson in helping the 
lad forget the lens, 
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photography—even before we consider 
background or composition—is speed. By 
this we do not mean merely lens and 
shutter speed, although these are helpful. 
Almost more important, however, is the 
speed reaction of the man behind the 
camera. 

“A child moves like quicksilver. His 
expressions change like lightning. Few 
amateurs realize this and consequently 
many times their first efforts at child 
photography are failures. 

“But—there is an apex of every move- 
ment—every emotion, when for a split 
fraction of a second, there is a space of 
rest—so fleet, so subtle that it takes 
quickness of eye and hand to catch it. 
Watch for this, however, and even very 
slow exposures will catch it. 

“We work from a tenth of a second up 
and up. Our average exposure is prob- 
ably 1/25th at f 8 or 11, but how fast we 
work depends entirely on our subject and 
desires. 

“Actions of children running toward a 
camera can be stopped at about 1/325th, 
but children running across the camera 
plate must be shot at almost twice that 
speed. This same principle likewise ap- 
plies to the quick movements of a baby’s 
arms moving back and forth across the 
plate. Unless you are lucky enough to 
catch that apex of movement, it takes a 
very high speed to stop those waving 
arms in a random shot. 

“Since some of the most appealing pic- 
tures are those of children playing with 
their pets, the animal angle adds to the 
necessity for quick action. Therefore I 
should like to emphasize the need for 
plenty of light and fast shutter speeds. 

“For such quick action photography I 
generally use a panchromatic film. Nat- 
urally, for work that includes enlarging 
a fine grain film is desirable, but I sug- 
gest that the amateur having a relatively 
slow lens forget the grain and use the 
fastest super sensitive film available. 

“The third essential to be considered 
is background.” Mrs. Nichols rose as she 
spoke and walked to the window. Her 
face glowed—with that luminous and 





Here’s a picture that anybody could have 
taken had he the patience to understand 
the child’s psychology as did Mrs. Nichols. 


beautiful quality you immediately wished 
you might photograph. 

“The general tendency of the ama- 
teur,” she continued, “is to get too much 
detail in the background. For instance: 
In photographing a child in a room, it is 
always preferable to have wall paper or 
any background in a subdued or plain 
design so that it is not, in itself, an im- 
portant element in the picture. Wher- 
ever possible keep your subject at least 
three feet from the background. 

“Proper focus can also help in sub- 
ordinating a background that detracts 
from the subject. The exact procedure, 
naturally, varies with the type of camera 
used, but the principle is to avoid such a 
great depth of focus that it includes the 
background in its scope. 

“In considering this phase, I assume 
that the amateur is using a camera 
equipped with a focusing mount and that 
there is provision for varying the aper- 
ture. Except in the case of a camera 
built to use an ultra-speed lens, shooting 
with the maximum aperture while giving 
the minimum depth of focus, will permit 
a sufficient depth to get clear detail in a 
child, standing face to the camera, at the 
closest distance shown on the focusing 
mount. At the same time, objects in the 
background will be partially or entirely 
out of focus, showing little or no detail. 

“Obviously, with such widely varied 
types of lenses and cameras in use, it is 
difficult to establish an exact formula to 
cover them all. However, by applying the 
general principle which I have just 
stated, plus a few experiments of his own, 
the non-professional will soon learn what 
is necessary to get a desired effect. 

“Composition is essential both indoors 


‘and outdoors and in order to become a 


good photographer, a thorough knowl- 
edge of composition is requisite. That is 
why our best photographers are art stu- 
dents as well. However, there are a few 
simple rules for handling background 
which will materially help composition 
for the average amateur. 

“For instance, take the photograph of 
the boy sailing his boat. You will notice 
that the shadow mass in the upper left- 
hand corner forms a soft, contrasting 
background to the most important fea- 
ture of the picture—the child’s head. 

“Now if the camera had been placed 
more to the left, the boy’s head—instead 
of being nicely brought out against a 
uniform background—would lose much 
of its interest and contrast against the 
detail of trees, and the light sky tones 
which show in the upper right corner. 

“In taking any pictorial type of compo- 
sition, such as the one we are discussing, 
it is not, as a rule, difficult to find some 
dark object or patch of shade which will 
serve to give contrasting emphasis to the 
child’s head or face. 

“When working in bright sun, there 
are always shadows to be found at the 
corners of buildings, by the trunks of 


‘trees, or by steep little hills or terraces. 


Hedges frequently make admirable back- 
grounds. They not only furnish shadows, 
but since green naturally photographs 
dark, a hedge in the middle distance, 
(Concluded on page 85) 





Odd Angles 





The camera will often play tricks that 
will puzzle and amuse your friends. 


URN this picture of the young lady 

any way you like—and it is still a 
picture. The effect is achieved by mak- 
ing the shot straight downward upon the 
subject. 

Shots of this kind are not so easy for 
most of us, as the camera must be con- 
siderably above the subject in order to 
avoid distortion. Suppose you try the 
shot at a bathing beach which has a life- 
guard’s tower. From the top of such a 
tower, many amateurs have succeeded in 
capturing striking effects along this line. 
A posed figure against a simple back- 
ground—such as a sandy beach—is best 
for the purpose. Any kind of furniture 
which might be introduced will tend to 
give away the technique, and its lines 
generally prolong awkwardly. 

The opposite shot is the “worm’s eye” 
view. While the policeman in this photo 
is apparently standing on the curb di- 
recting traffic, in reality he is placed 
upon a three foot box while the camera 
—a reflex camera—is on the ground. 
Skillful cropping kept this secret from 
the casual eye. 

News photographers frequently use the 
“worm’s eye view” in taking parade shots. 
Also the sports camera relies upon it for 
those tricky takes which show high 
jumpers and vaulters clearing apparently 
impossible heights. 





A Chat With the Editor 


We thought you might like to have 
some idea as to the articles that are 
scheduled for future issues. Most of 
them will appear in the big July issue, 
but not all of them. 

CatcHinc Fish with Your CAMERA 
by Clement Crouch ... Wave Puo- 
TOGRAPHY by John Peterson, A. R. P.S. 

. . EXHIBITION STUDIES WITH A MINI- 
ATURE by Harold Burdekin . . . CLIN- 
1IcAL PHotrocraPHy by Ralph P. Creer 
. .. SYNCHRONIZING THE PHoTO-FLASH 
by C. L. Bristol . . . PHoTocRAPHING 
Risves Brros by T. R. Kent, 
A. R. P. S.... Per PuHorocrapny by 

’ Paul Kearney . . . Cuitp PortralTURE 
by Frank Fenner . . . Ties on Puoro- 
GRAPHING Nupes by Lionel Heymann 

. . How a Picture Acency OPERATES 

. MintatureE CAMERAS PRO. AND 
Con ... THe Use or’ PHoTocRAPHY 
sy G-Men ... and a BIGGER and 
BETTER Salon Section. 
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With the Ship News Reporter 


by JACK PRICE 


America's best-known newspaper cameraman tells about the thrills and perils of the ship news beat. 








The cameraman leaves 
the customs cutter to 
elimb aboard the ocean 
liner, via this perilous 

ladder. 





' N ] HETHER it is the lure of the sea 

or the prospect of close contact 

for a moment with the world’s 

celebrities, every young cameraman, and 

many an older hand, covets the ship 
news assignment. 

It smacks of adventure and romance. 
For the youngster who never has been on 
the bounding main, even the experience 
of crossing the gangplank has a kick in it. 

The Port of New York, of course, is 
the most important in the country from 
the standpoint of ship news. Once as- 
signed to cover an incoming liner, the 
lens expert has certain rigid routines to 
endure. 

Federal regulations are severe. The 
photographer begins with a letter from 
his city editor which he presents to the 
Collector of the Port, who is in charge of 
Customs. He receives a six months’ pass 
which relates the rules and regulations 
under which it is issued. The recipient 
signs his name’on it on his first trip and, 
on demand thereafter, must sign again. 

No other person may use this pass, 
wherefore the occasional requirement 
that the holder sign his name to assure 
identification. 

Most of the liners time their arrival 
at Quarantine, down the bay at Staten 
Island, for early in the morning. The 
Customs cutter, with its inspectors, re- 
porters and photographers, leaves at 7 
A. M. from the Barge Office at the Bat- 
tery, Manhattan’s lower tip. There is no 
waiting for stragglers. Nor is failure to 
bring his pass going to be overlooked 
through any eloquent pleading by the 
cameraman. 

Having been admitted to the cutter, 


_ @ fast-moving craft, the photographer 


finds that his company includes immi- 
gration inspectors, men from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, representatives . of 
the Department of Agriculture and, when 
occasion requires, the police and the Se- 


a tee 


The customs cutter, having delivered the cameramen, 


darts back to shore. 


cret Service. If the arriving liner brings 
a foreign statesman, the cutter also will 
carry representatives of the State De- 
partment and other officials. 

Usually, the liner has anchored at 
Quarantine by the time the cutter has ar- 
rived there. The cutter kills time until 
the yellow flag, denoting the presence 
aboard of United States Health Service 
doctors, has been lowered by the steam- 
ship. 

What follows may be easy and com- 
fortable access to the steamship. Or, 
particularly on a cold and rigorous win- 
ter morning, it may be an arduous and 
hazardous adventure, though there is no 
record of dnybody ever having been 
spilled into the sea in the process. If the 
entrance hatch of the liner is even with 


OE OMIT D r i Y 
Lily Pons, opera and movie star, poses 
for a typical eee at the landing 
pier. 





The aggressive ship re- 

porters corner a promi- 

nent citizen while he’s 
strolling the deck. 








the cutter’s deck, a plank is thrown 
across and the cutter’s passengers step 
over, the men of the press filing to the 
liner at the end of the procession. 

Should there be a considerable differ- 
ence in the hatch level and that of the 
cutter, a ladder is run up and the cutter 
manoeuvers gingerly into place. Some- 
times the sea is sufficiently capricious to 
weave the ladder at a dangerous angle, 
making it necessary to hold back those 
who have not yet climbed up until the 
sea has become reasonable again. Guards 
at the liner’s hatch reach out helping 
hands. 

One of the practical rewards of cover- 
ing ship news is that breakfast is served 
on the liner for the early-working press 
and, if the liner is still away from its 
pier at noon, luncheon, too, is provided. 
There have been many times when, due 
often to fog, the press has spent the day 
aboard a steamship, and the ship news 
reporter has a grand vacation. 

Some lens lad may miss the cutter. 
He is up against it, in that event. He 
must ferry from the Battery to St. 
George, Staten Island, and there take 
transportation, by street car or cab, to 
the Quarantine station. If he is there in 
time, he may board the health cutter. 
Otherwise he is out of luck. For he can- 
not hire a boat to take him out: 

In this ill situation all he can do is to 
go back to Manhattan, proceed to the 
pier, await the docking of the liner and 
trust to the generosity of his more for- 
tunate colleagues to provide him with 
prints. 

The photographer learns that although 
his pass permits him to go on the gov- 
ernment cutter, his nresence on the liner 
is by courtesy of the steamship company. 
The companies have become quite co-op- 
erative. They recognize the. great ad- 
vantage of publicity. Some years ago, 
however, several of the companies re- 
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fused cameramen to board their vessels. 
Nowadays, to facilitate the activities of 
the press, the lines send out advance no- 
tices giving the names of passengers on 
incoming and departing ships. These 
frequently relate the special missions on 
which the passengers are engaged. 

Usually, the liner’s press representa- 
tive is aboard the cutter to expedite their 
work and to see to it that the necessary 
facilities are assured them. 

The cameramen are well acquainted 
with the most advantageous places on 
any liner for the taking of pictures, al- 
ways having the light in mind and tak- 
ing the background into consideration. 
Either the publicity man or one of the 
photographers rounds up a subject and 
escorts him or her to this temporary 
studio. The press agent is smart enough 
to see to it that a buoy is provided if it 
adds color to the scene. 

If the prospective publicity is of a 
beneficial or innocuous nature, the pas- 
senger uswally requires no coaxing. He 
may, indeed, be quite delighted. But if 
the passenger has been a principal in 
some unpleasant situation, the photog- 
rapher has a wicked job of work on his 
hands. 

This is particularly true of a woman 
who has figured in the news in some 
measure of notoriety. She matches her 
wits with those of the lens men. They 
will try her cabin first. If she is not 
home, they curry the ship. If necessary, 
the photographers will combine for the 
mutual interest and the man who finally 
spies her will report to his colleagues if 
there is time to assemble them. Other- 
wise, he will shoot the picture himself. 
When the liner has docked, his com- 
rades will accompany him to his dark 
room and stay with him until enough 
prints have been made for everybody. 

Now and then, of course, the lone wolf 
is found among news photographers. 
The others, for self-protection, will gang 
up on him. He starts with the disad- 
vantage of having to cover an entire ship 
without the assistance of the others. Too, 
one of these others has been told off to 
follow him and take whatever picture the 
lone wolf manages to get. To protect the 
shadowing photographer, the others in 
the combination will make extra shots. 
If it so happens that the lone wolf is 
successful in scoring a beat, those whom 
he has bested feel no rancor. Rather, 
they esteem his enterprise and clever- 
ness. 

Perhaps more so than in the ordinary 
run of news on land, the ship assignment 
embraces a wide and changing variety of 
persons and stories. The photographer 
may be taking a member of royalty one 
day and a famous explorer the next. Or, 
on the same liner, a distinguished prelate 
and the winner of a beauty contest now 
headed for Hollywood renown. Dancers 
from Paris and society women from Eng- 
land may have his attention on the same 
morning. 

If the passenger of the hour is a mem- 
ber of royalty he will be accompanied by 
a bodyguard, the chief of whom the lens 
men first approach. Invariably, they are 

(Continued on page 65) 











Stretching Out Your Photos for Murals 
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Apparently only one exposure, this landscape is actually a composite built up of 


three pictures. 


the hobby of making landscapes “as 

is” may be added the hobby of mak- 

ing landscapes “as is not.” It offers a 

good stunt for making wall murals and 
imaginative enlargements. 

By this “multipixing” process you can 
often find a new and fruitful pleasure in 
working over old negatives. 

Look at the accompanying picture and 
you will see what appears to be a strik- 
ing landscape, although no such scene 
really exists. Now cover the third sec- 
tion of this picture and there is still a 
landscape photograph. Cover the second 
and third section of it and you will see 
the original photograph. Right you are! 
Pictures one, two and three are the same 
photograph! 

The only difference in their printing is 
that while picture one and picture three 
are printed as they would be ordinarily, 
the negative was reversed for picture two 
and printed backward. Then by joining 
the three prints, one big, .imaginative 
landscape grew where there was only a 
small, real one before. 


For murals and wall decorations this can be repeated indefinitely. 


In making a multipix, the secret is to 
join the prints so that they come together 
neatly and the joints will not show. It is 
best to fasten them to a piece of card- 
board with rubber cement. Then if the 
completed multipix is copied and a print 
made, the result will appear to be a 
highly unusual landscape. 

In the accompanying illustration, a 
slight edge is left to show how they have 
been joined. 

Multipixes may be made from almost 
any landscape. Since the theme of the 
initial picture is repeated, it is not de- 
sirable to have human beings or animals 
in the picture unless you wish to show 
them reoccurring in a photomural. Also 
it is inadvisable to show anything which 
has a printed sign, billboard, etc., as in at 
least one of the pictures the printing will 
come out in reverse. 

The photograph in this picture was 
taken with a 5 x 7 Speed Graphic on an 
August day in Yosemite National Park. 
It was taken on a panchromatic plate at 
f 11, 1/35 second with a K-2 filter. 








A Tiny Surgical Camera Aids Doctors 











Here we see the arthroscope, a minute 
surgical camera and the auxiliary appa- 
ratus, including the lamp. 


EEDLE-POINT photography is the 
latest. This photo-surgical appara- 
tus is the invention of a Japanese, Dr. 
Kenbi Takagi. It is used to explore and 
photograph the diseased joints of a hu- 


man body, and has been named the 
“arthroscope.” _ 

The doctor, a professor at Tokyo Uni- 
versity, based his invention upon a tiny 
electric bulb and a very small lens. The 
device includes a needle which provides 
an opening in the skin through which 
the camera and light are introduced. 
Syringe apparatus and a revolving brush 
are used to cleanse the joint. A minia- 
ture battery completes the equipment. 

The Tokyo professor’s device will sup- 
ply a means of examining and recording 
local areas in the complicated bone struc- 
tures of the various joints. In addition, 
it has the advantage of extreme portabil- 
ity and ease of manipulation. 

A somewhat similar camera is used in 
this country for the examination of the 
stomach, bladder and similar organs of 
the body, but is quite a bit larger than 
the new arthroscope. 
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“BUY IT—Don't Make It!” 


HE photographic press is filled 

with “How to Make” articles. How 

to make photo-electric exposure 

meters. Flood lights. Camera stands 

and tripods. Printing machines. Devel- 

oping tanks. Enlargers. Cases. Syn- 

chro-flashes. Lighting apparatus. Every- 
thing! 

It’s the bunk! 

It took me exactly two years—and 
nearly all my savings—to find this out. 

Yes, I was one of these “homemade” 
bugs. 

I tried to make everything for myself 
but a camera. And the only reason I 
didn’t try to make that was because I 
never thought of it. 

I bought myself a camera for which 
I paid two hundred hard earned dollars. 
I had it checked by the manufacturer 
and found it was perfect. 

And so I went home and took 
some pictures. 

What was the result? 

Terrible! 

Like everybody else, I decided I 
could make as good an enlarger as 
a manufacturer. I took an old view 
camera (the kind you play peek-a- 
boo with) and screwed it to a 
board. I didn’t stop to realize that 
an enlarger is really a camera in 
reverse. And if a person wants to 
make precision machines, he must 
have precision instruments. 

No, the fact didn’t enter my 
head. I made my enlarger. And 
what a rickety contraption it 
turned out to be. Every vibration 
in the street was picked up! 

Next I contrived a homemade 
negative carrier with 5-and-10-cent 
tools. Then I tried to bring a nega- 
tive into focus on an enlarging 
easel, also homemade. Some feat, 
because the back was not parallel 
to the negative in the enlarger! 
This meant stopping down the lens, 
resulting in an extremely long 
exposure being necessary. 

For two years I went on like this 
—taking pictures with my beauti- 
ful, expensive cameras and trying to en- 
large the negatives with my homemade 
equipment. 

Camera after camera I traded in, or 
sold, gave away, or put on the shelf. And 
still my pictures were all bum. But I had 
the photographic fever bad, with a con- 
tinual temperature of a hundred and five. 
I couldn’t stop. 

One day I happened to be at a friend’s 
house. He had an enlarger—a commer- 
cial job. I used his enlarger on one of 
my negatives and procured a perfectly 
sharp, beautiful picture. 

But it is impossible to calculate how 
much money, time, and energy I lost dur- 
ing those two years. It is difficult to 
compute how much energy, time, and 
money I wasted before I learned funda- 


says PAT TERRY 





AMED News-Week photographer, 

Pat Terry, deplores kitchen-sink 
mechanics and home-made equipment. 
Well, who wouldn't if he had plenty 
of jack! 











mental number one of photography. 
Namely: 


(1) A good photographer is an artist, 


a creator. A man who can make efficient, ~ 


homemade equipment is a mechanical 
genius, not a photographer. And he 
should be out in Hollywood where he 
could probably command an enormous 
salary inventing sound film apparatus. A 
mechanical genius may be able to take 
excellent record pictures—factual photo- 
graphs showing things exactly as they 





If you follow Pat’s advice, you’ll be a frequent cus- 
tomer at a well-equipped camera store, such as this one. 


are—but he will never be able to turn 
out a picture with true emotion and real 
artistry in it. 

Everything I have now is manufactured 
apparatus. Even to my developer. I have 
simply not one item that I made my- 
self. I buy everything from reputable 
manufacturers such as Leitz, Zeiss, or 
Eastman. I know I can depend upon the 
results they give me. 

Just imagine a man taking a chance 
with homemade equipment. It gives me 
the jitters! 

Recently I flew to Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
on an important commercial job. It was 
taking pictures of a “round house of the 
air.” A large aviation company has its 
reconditioning plant there. This air 
craft is reconditioned every six hundred 


Here’s Pat 
Terry all ready 
to bag some- 
thing with his 
store - bought- 
en miniature, 
Pat’s wife took 
the picture. 





hours. Everything is pulled apart down 
to the last rivet. 

Imagine gambling on a job like that 
with any homemade gear! It would be 
foolhardy, downright stupid. 

And yet I have known professional 
photographers to take such risks. 

Newsmen are just as guilty as amateurs. 
They are forever trying to construct 
homemade equipment to synchro- 
nize the opening and closing of the 
shutter with the flash of a bulb. 
These will work for a certain length 
of time and then at the crucial 
moment when photographing a 
visiting celebrity, a fire or a mur- 
derer—the homemade equipment 
goes flooey. I have seen it happen. 

All this sounds foolish—using an 
expensive camera and precious op- 
portunities that may never come 
again when, for a few dollars, you 
can get a flash synchronizer with 
professional workmanship and re- 
liability. For instance, there is the 
Kalart, Jr., synchronizer at $11.25, 
or the Mendelsohn Speed Gun for 
the Graflex at $12.50. A special 
Speed Gun for the Leica or Con- 
tax can be had for $17.50 or a pro- 
fessional model is available at 
$25.00. Those of us with less flex- 
ible pocketbooks can get the Ley 
Synchronizer Flashflector for only 
$6.00. 

It seems silly for a man to risk 
losing an important picture in or- 
der to save a few dollars. 

Let’s look the facts right in the 
face! After all, equipment is pur- 
chased—or built at home—to fit a definite 
need. The big idea is to get better pic- 
tures. All right—which will get the better 
pictures, a precision-made commercial 
instrument or some device whittled and 
hammered out in your woodshed? 

Some amateurs will instinctively build 
homemade cases to carry equipment in. 
But unless a man is a trunk manufac- 
turer he cannot possibly make a case 
which will adequately protect his instru- 
ment—not to mention the fact that it will 
look homemade and will create a bad im- 
pression on the very person he is trying 
to impress—if he is on a commercial job. 
Penny wise and dollar foolish! 

Cases can be bought for as low as 75c 
for a miniature camera and, while one 
can spend almost any amount for a uni- 
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versal case—as much as $50.00 in some 
instances—every dime spent is an invest- 
ment in camera-protection. 

Homemade lighting apparatus should 
come in for a good sock on the nose right 
here. It is usually foul, and foul looking. 
Every young photographer gets a wild 
look in his eye now and then, buys a 
lot of sockets and aluminum pans for 
reflectors, spends hours and nervous en- 
ergy trying to make flood lights, and 
what does he have? 

Approximately nothing. 

If he would put the money he has shot 
on the component parts, plus the gim- 
mick and gadget tools he has bought, add 
to that his time and his energy, he would 
find he has spent more than it would cost 
to buy an efficient and handsome set of 
fotolights. 

Eastman makes an excellent home por- 
trait lighting fixture—the Kodafiector, 
for $5.00. You could not possibly equal 
it if you tried to make it. The angles 
of the reflector (there are two of them 
in the outfit!) have been nicely calcu- 
lated so as to get the ultimate in illum- 
ination from the photoflood bulbs. Un- 
less a man were an expert in illuminating 
engineering he would be hard put to it 
to equal that job. 

There are on the market such excel- 
lent portable photographing outfits as 
the Victor Clamp-on Units, which you 
can buy for as little as $1.98. Photo- 
graphic Specialties are making an amaz- 
ing Fotoflood lamp. And there are scores 
of others for fat or lean purses. 

I knew a man once, believe it or not, 
who even ground his own lenses! What 
he accomplished I can’t imagine. He was 
just a fiend on the subject. 

Many amateur photographers try to 
make homemade photo electric meters. 
Well, as I have intimated before, if a 
man can make an exposure meter, he is 
an electrical genius and should be work- 
ing at it in Hollywood. 

Personally, I don’t use an exposure 
meter. However, for the beginner, and 
even for the seasoned amateur, the use 
of one is advisable because the average 
amateur doesn’t shoot enough pictures to 
get the feel of light. 

At the most, a non-professional will 
shoot three dozen films a week. Just the 
other day, between the hours of two and 
four, I shot a hundred and forty-four 
pictures! The candid camera makes 
such speed possible. Out of those one 
hundred and forty-four I will get a suf- 
ficient number of good ones to illustrate 
the subject matter in hand. 

A professional hasn’t the time to use 
an exposure meter. He is too busy. But 
the amateur can take out his meter, judge 
the light, and adjust his exposure ac- 
cordingly. He has plenty of leisure. 
That is probably all he plans to do that 
day. 

Efficient exposure meters on the mar- 
ket include the Weston, price $22.50; the 
Photoscope at the same price; the Bewi, 
costing $7.00; and the Burroughs and 
Wellcome Diary for 75c. These are all 

(Concluded on page 81) 











Photoflash Bulbs Often Save the Picture 
by Fred Korth 















Cats may be 
quick but the y 
ean’t dodge the 
photofiash. 


REPRESENTATIVE of a large con- 

cern manufacturing photoflood and 
photoflash bulbs has facetiously but 
truthfully called the photoflash “the 
lampmaker’s delight.” That’s because it 
is a single shot bulb, burned one instant 
and discarded the next. 

Many an amateur, too, thinks that 
photoflash lamps work first of all for the 
lampmaker. Of course, there are cases 
when flood lamps could be used to re- 
place the flash and save money; but just 
as often flash lamps will work wonders 
where floods are now generally used. 

Even the professional photographer 
will find that in many cases the flash is 
more useful than the flood lamps. When 
working with professional models he can 
use photofloods and spots all day long, 
because his subjects are trained to sit and 
take it. But not so with his untrained 
sitters, nor with older subjects. For in- 
stance, a pretty girl of twenty can hold 
a difficult pose for a fairly long exposure, 
but men and women of forty and fifty 
cannot. With an older subject, flash 
bulbs certainly save the day, especially 
when there are several persons in the 
picture. Color photographs, requiring so 
much more light than ordinary expo- 
sures, are almost invariably taken with 
flashlight. 

Another field reserved strictly for the 
photofiash is “speed-flash” photography. 
How else could those familiar basketball 
and boxing scenes be snapped for news- 
papers without great trouble and toil? 
Hook a speed-gun to your favorite hand 
camera or miniature, and you may forget 
tripods indoors—and you can stop down 
your lens sufficiently for a big depth of 
focus. 

The photographs reproduced with this 
article may serve to illustrate the wide 
possibilities of photoflash work. Man 
with Globe had to be taken on short 
notice in a large map and globe store. It 
was a hot, stuffy day, the corner of the 
room was poorly ventilated and the model 


Above, photofiash bulbs 
saved the day when 
photofioods 
toasted the subject. 


The phototflash 
stopped the beer 
but not the smile. 


nearly 


was extremely uncomfortable under 
photofloods. He moved slightly during 
several half-second exposures. using 
three photoflood lamps. The simplest 
solution, under the circumstances, was 
the use of three flash bulbs—two behind 
the globe and one far in front. It was 
taken with a 94%-in. Xenar lens at f 12.5 
stop on a 5x7 in. panchromatic film. 

Girl Pouring Beer is an example of a 
case where a short exposure was neces- 
sary to stop action and catch an elusive 
smile. There was other light in the room 
in addition to the flash bulb. The latter 
was released with a Mendelsohn speed- 
gun, at 1/200 second, coupled to a 21 cm. 
Symmar in Compur shutter at f 11. 
Superpan Portrait film was used in a 5x7 
in. camera on tripod. 

Particularly irritating to photographer 
and subject alike is the snapshooting of 
cats. These canny creatures are simply 
too fast and too highstrung to serve as 
good everyday subjects. They are small, 
too, and for that reason require working 
at close range for satisfactory results. 
It’s one thing to put a camera on a tripod 
and another thing to make a cat behave 
in front of it in a manner that will in- 
sure interesting composition and satis- 
factory focus of the head. 

Bright light, as needed for proper illu- 
mination of the dark fur, is a cinch to 
scare these timid animals into the near- 
est basement or alley. -For this reason 
a dimly lit room is desirable. Colored 
light is even better, cats particularly seem 
to like it. The camera should then be 
held in hand and be focused at a given 
distance of about three feet. 

After studying the usual plays and be- 
havior of the particular animal, we must 
be ready with the camera and flash syn- 
chronizer, constantly following the cat’s 
movements at the predetermined dis- 
tance. At the:proper moment, often just 
when the cat is ready to jump, we make 
our shot. I’ve made many such with one 
photoflash in the Mendelsohn speedgun, 
at 1/100 second—stop f 9. 
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Taking Pictures of Wild Life 


by RICHARD K. WOOD 


With twenty years of photographing wild animals, the author gives authentic data on taking such shots in the 
woodlands and better yet—how to take animal pictures that can be sold. 


HE first wildlife picture 1 
made of publication value 
won honorable mention in a 
photo contest conducted by All 
Outdoors, a sportsman’s magazine. 

Several years later a MacFadden 
publication paid me $5.00 for a 
print in connection with a maga- 
zine article on outdoor photog- 
raphy. So eventually my patience 
in tryirg to get four young blue 
birds to sit pretty on a pine snag 
was rewarded. I had to corral the 
birdies and place them on the snag, 
with my camera on a tripod a few 
feet away. I was never able to get 
the four birds to sit in a row and 
in despair snapped two of them. 

The wildlife photographer sel- 
dom profits by pure luck. Most of 
his results are achieved as the re- 
sult of preconceived, carefully planned 
efforts. 

For example, the accompanying pic- 
ture of the ‘possums has been published 
in an edition of the Folmer Graflex cata- 
log, and in several publications. It would 
certainly be remarkable to find opossums 
posing so nicely on an old rail fence in 
real life, and if you did find them in 
such a position, would they remain at- 
tentive long enough for a snapshot? I'll 
say not. Yet these are not tamed, nor 
ranch raised animals. They were caught 
by night hunting with a dog, captured 
and held until daylight, then put on the 
fence for the picture. In order to keep 
the animals at attention, the dog was 
told to stand by. This menace kept the 
animals on the fence long enough to 
secure a fine shot. 


This weasel picture sold for 
$5, thanks to the author’s 
title, “Protective Coloration.” 


possums at bay for 
the photographer. 





The author’s outfit consists of a 3% x 4% R. B. Auto 
Grafiex, two cut film magazines, f 4.5-644 inch, f 3.5-8% 
inch and f 5.6-14 inch lenses, a Wratten K-2 filter and 


a Weston exposure meter. 


If you want to win prizes, or sell your 
prints of common wildlife subjects, you 
must make them more than ordinary 
animal portraits, either by a clever pose, 
or by exceptionally good photography. 
Park squirrels offer the best practice 
game for the amateur wildlife photog- 
rapher. The one of Brushy Tail in the 
tree won a substantial prize in a Chicago 
Daily News contest, and has been pub- 
lished in national magazines, in spite of 
the fact the negative is not of good qual- 
ity from a technical standpoint. Almost 
any amateur can make a snapshot of a 
squirrel on the ground, with the result- 
ing flat, uninteresting background, but 
this camera shot was unusual enough to 
merit publication. 

Another illustration is that of the 
white weasel. This was made in my 


te 


A Hght back- 
ground outlines 
the grouse. 


The raccoon snarled at an as- 
sistant, thus giving the au- 
thor an excellent action shot. 


amateur days, on slow roll film, and 
isn’t a good quality negative, com- 
pared to my present standards. 
Furthermore, it is just a weasel 
portrait. The weasel portrait made 
the rounds of several editors and 
invariably came back. Then I 
thought of the caption, Protective 
Coloration, and a glossy sold to a 
metropolitan rotogravure editor for 
five dollars. 

There are more pet raccoons than 
any other wildlife animal, and good 
pictures of them are quite common, 
Yet I made one of a ’coon on a tree 
trunk which was used by Folmer 
Graflex Corporation in national 
advertising, and brought in revenue 
which more than paid expenses of 
motoring from my New York apart- 
ment to a Connecticut fur farm, 
where I took the shot. The animal shows 
life and action in its posing. Ordinarily 
the ’coon would climb to the top of the 
tree out of reach, or bunch up to look 
calmly at the camera, but the effective 
pose was caught ‘by having a man’s hand 
menace the little animal at a point just 
out of range of the camera. 

Only two animals in my experience 
carry their armament in their posterior 
ends; all the others depend for protec- 
tion on teeth and claws, when facing 
their enemies. I refer to the well-known 


.skunk, which plasters its attacker with 


a vile fluid, and to the porcupine which 
totes a formidable array of hatpins on its 
tail. I’ve often photographed both these 
animals in the wild state without disas- 
trous results. The trick is to avoid mak- 
ing quick motions. Both these animals 





Clever posing made 
this park squirrel shot 
a prize-winner. 
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are docile and easy to handle, compared 
to the mink, fisher and wolverine. 

A wild bear is perhaps the biggest tro- 
phy that can come the photographer’s 
way. I don’t refer to the half tame park 
bears, which are easier to photograph 
than many domesticated animals. Bears 
in the wild state are among the hardest 
animals to approach within camera 
shooting distance. Deer hunters who get 
their deer almost every season in bear 
country seldom see Bruin in his native 
element because his keen sense of smell 
enables him to avoid man. 

Once when canoeing near the Minne- 
sota-Canadian border about thirty feet 
from a rock bluff shore, I saw a bear 
coming through the woods. I signalled 
the guide, paddling in the stern, to hold 
everything, including his breath. I had 
time to take the Graflex into my hands 
and brace my knees on the gunwales in 
order to clear the bow. The bear walked 
right out on the edge of the bluff in the 
open and stood there just long enough 
for me to snap the shutter. Within a 
second after the click of the focal plane 
shutter it had silently disappeared. 

A more beautiful setting for a wild ani- 
mal picture couldn’t be imagined: a 
rocky bluff in the foreground, the compo- 
sition balanced on the left by a rustic 
snag, the bear looking directly into the 
camera, well lighted for relief against the 
evergreen background. Imagine my cha- 
grin upon developing the film to discover 
it was hopelessly blurred because of using 
too slow shutter speed. 

In this instance my strained position, 
and possibly a slight nervousness from 
excitement spoiled what should have 
been a remarkable and valuable snap- 
shot. I shouldn’t have risked a speed of 
less than 1/75 second from. a canoe. 
(1/50 second is safe with a between-the- 
lens shutter.) 

Mention of shutter speed brings up the 
question: What is the best type of cam- 
era with which to take animal pictures? 
Naturally, to a large extent the answer 
for the average amateur will be: What 
type of camera do you already own? 

A great deal also depends on the kind 
of picture you are taking. There is no 
reason why a very ordinary lens should 
not capture the picture, provided the ani- 
mal is caught at rest. 

For most action wildlife photography 
one of the miniature cameras with a fast 
lens is the right equipment. It affords 
more depth of focus than a large camera 
with a long focus lens. The camera for 
instant use should be one in which the 
shutter can be pre-set, and the lens fo- 
cussed at 25 feet, which is as close as 
even the most optimistic hunter could 
expect any wildlife to approach. 

Under such unfavorable light as to re- 
quire an f 3.5 lens opening, everything 
between twenty and thirty feet would 
probably be sharp, in the case of a 4 
inch lens, mounted on a 24% x 34% cam- 
era. Shooting on one-half this size film 
with a shorter lens, the depth of focus 
would be considerably greater, probably 
fifteen to thirty-five feet. The camera 
should be on a neck cord at all times, 
as a precautionary measure against ac- 

(Continued on page 75) 





| Write Your Letters with Picturegrams 
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The Little Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, and other Mother Goose characters make 


Np 


delightful picturegrams to send to children. 


LTHOUGH the socially correct Emily 
Post who writes and knows all about 
etiquette probably hasn’t found out about 
it yet, there is a brand new wrinkle which 
you may use in your “thank-you” and 
other courtesy letters most of us are 
forced to write occasionally. 

The next time that you want to thank 
a friend for a week-end in the country, 
or invite somebody to a cocktail party, 
don’t simply write a letter—send him a 
picturegram. 

You'll find that it is not only a thing 
which will be greatly appreciated, but 
that it will be considered a personalized 
message which shows a lot of thought on 
your part. Incidentally, it is also a de- 
lightful and practical way in which you 
may add to your photographic hobby. 

What could be more expressive of your 
appreciation for a swell cocktail party, 
for example, than to send your host a 
photograph of a miniature of a drunken 
elephant photographed against a jungle 
background? I made such a photograph 
recently and wrote on the back, “This 
is the way I felt after I left your party.” 

It was a message which the host kept 
and proudly exhibited as an example of 
the success of his party. This photograph 


Bx 


Hansel and Gretel, done in toast, are a 
fine subject for a greeting card. 





as shown in the il- 
lustration was made 
against a_ tropical 
plant, and the back- 
ground was simply a 
black window shade. 

The elephant, 
made of china, was 
obtained in the five- 
and-ten-cent store, a 
where there are any ond a a 
number of small 2s vs 

A drunken ele- 
toys and gadgets phant “thank you 
which may be pur- card.” 
chased inexpensively and put to excellent 
use in picturegrams. 

Another picturegram which can be used 
shows a couple of miniature natives that 
are taking care of a large dodo bird 
whose tail is made of pipe cleaners. The 
egg is a real one and the $ sign was made 
with black crayon. A picturegram of this 
type may be used to wish a friend success 
in business. 

If you would like to send an unusual 
picturegram to a child, work up one of 
the Mother Goose rhymes in photo- 
graphic form. The illustration shown 
here is of the Old Lady Who Lived in a 
Shoe and the original, mailed to a child 
on its birthday, was later framed and 
hung on the nursery wall by the fond 
parents. 

If you would like to carry out the hobby 
still further, you do not even have to pur- 
chase models, but may make them out 
of toast! The illustration herewith of a 
Dutch boy and girl was made out of 
toasted white bread models! Draw your 
diagrams of your models first, then toast 
some bread, dark and light according to 
the shade desired. 

There are many other uses for picture- 
grams—from cheering up a sick friend to 
announcing an engagement. For every 
greeting card, invitation or announce- 
ment you may purchase, you can, with a 
little ingenuity, do a better job with your 
own camera. Picturegrams are a lot of 
fun to make... why not try one the 
next time a “thank you” letter has you 
stumped and you don’t know just how to 
write it? 




















Here is the camera 
with the extra 
lenses. 








F you have an ordinary amateur’s 
camera, as I have, you’ve already dis- 
covered that very close closeups are 

almost out of the question. Suppose 
you’re not satisfied with your shots of 
small objects—you want to fill your nega- 
tive, or you’re’ more ambitious still and 
would like to show small objects even 
larger than their actual size. 

You can do one of two things. Either 
you. can buy an expensive camera and 
costly lenses made for this closeup work, 
or you can do a little experimenting as I 
did and get the same results. I prefer 
the experimenting. After all, it’s a lot 
more fun to create your own closeup 
equipment than to buy it! 

Mine is an old, second-hand Premo No. 
8 bellows camera with an f 8 lens. It uses 
film packs in an adapter and has a 
ground glass back. With the camera bel- 
lows fully extended, the closest I could 
come to the little carved wooden figure 
(shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph) was 4 feet. 

At such a distance, any small object is 
almost lost in the background setting. 
One remedy is to get a portrait attach- 
ment—an extra lens fitting over your 
camera’s lens, and costing about 75c. By 
merely using this attachment, I could 
move my camera to a distance of only 28 
inches from the wooden figure, and when 
so photographed it appeared almost twice 
the size obtained in my first exposure. 

Accurate measuring of the distance is 
all-important for sharp pictures. If your 


made with a 75¢ attachment. 
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Getting Closer to 
Your Subject 


by J. G. JONES 


The popular fad—table-top photography—brings new problems all its 
own, and here our author tells us how to get excellent closeups without 
heavy investments in lenses. 


camera does not have a ground glass, 
you'll find that complete comparative 
distance information will be supplied 
with the portrait attachment. If your 
camera has no ground glass but does 
have a removable back, simply remove 
the back and fasten a piece of semi- 
opaque white tissue paper over the open- 
ing. The tissue paper will act as a 
ground glass. 

Focus the camera at various distances 
and make an accurate record of both the 





The wrist-watch and wedding ring indi- 
eate how close you can get to your sub- 
ject by following the author’s sugges- 
tions. 

camera setting and the exact distance 
between the lens and your object when 
the image is in sharp focus on the ground 
glass. It’s a useful record when setting 
your camera for extreme close-up shots. 

Besides, you will want to do much more 
than is possible with a portrait attach- 
ment. Here’s the way I went about it: 


I started by trying to set the front lens 
of the camera forward from its normal 


1.75 times enlargement resulted. 





position to change its focal length. 
That wasn’t satisfactory because the 
image, while larger than with the lens 
in normal position, would be shown on 
the negative in a circle about 2/3 of the 
area of the negative. I also tried put- 
ting my portrait attachment on the lens 
in a position extended forward from its 
normal placing. That didn’t do the job 
right, either. I kept fooling around 
with the lenses and the camera, and the 
more failures I had, the more anxious 
I was to succeed. 

A lens from the front of an old pair 
of binoculars finally turned the trick. 
The binoculars had long since been taken 
apart so thoroughly that I never couid 
get them to work right again. I tried 
both the smali eye-end lens in front of 
the camera, and also the large far-end 
lens. The large lens worked perfectly. 
This lens is in a cylinder about 1% inches 
long. I fastened a piece of wire to it. 
Removing the front camera lens, I re- 
placed it with my new special lens using 
the wire (and a few rubber bands) to 
hold it in place. And that did it! 

Now, what have we? Look at picture 
No. 3 and you'll see the result. Here my 
little carved figure, which is actually only 
5 inches high, is shown 4 inches high on 
a 3%4x5% negative. In this case, the front 
of the lens is only 8 inches from the 
wooden figure and the figure is about 
five times the height shown in picture No. 
1. With such an arrangement, the little 
objets d’art that eluded me before could 





LEFT TO RIGHT. The doll as photographed with the regular lens, f 16 and 15 seconds at four feet. Second, the improvement 


Third, the effect obtained with a binocular lens. Fourth, by combining all of the equipment, a 
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now be photographed in a respectable 
size. 

But that wasn’t enough for me. I ex- 
perimented further. Next step was to 
fasten the front lens of the camera to 
the front of my binocular lens, and the 
result showed the head of the figure one 
and one-half times its actual size. Here 
the lens was brought to a distance of only 
5 inches from the head. 

In the final step (last picture) we see 
the figure’s head still larger—almost one 
and three-fourth times its actual size. 
This was accomplished by also using the 
portrait attachment; that is, I used the 
binocular lens, camera lens and portrait 
attachment, one in front of the other 
and placed in the order mentioned. In 
this case, the last lens was only 4% 
inches from the head. You'll notice this 
picture shows a circular spotlight ef- 
fect. While interesting, this is not inten- 
tional but is the result of the limitations 
of my “trick” set of lenses. Using these 
lenses, the area of the negative covered 
by the object is limited to about 2/3 
of the negative’s size. 

If you haven’t a binocular or similar 
lens, experiment with a magnifying glass 
or a lens from an old pair of eye- 
glasses. [Matched eye-glass lenses will 
serve the owner of a twin-reflex type 
camera, fitting one spectacle lens to the 
reflex lens and the other to the taking 
lens.—Ed.] 

Bear in mind that as you add a lens 
to get closer to your subject, the depth of 
focus is being shortened. By “depth of 
focus” is meant the distance straight for- 
ward from the camera, within which all 
picture details will be in sharp focus. 

In this picture, you will notice that the 
right side of the face is sharply focused, 
yet the left side, turned a little away 
from the camera, is slightly out of focus. 
It is important to take your time in fo- 
cusing the camera carefully to get the 
most important portion of your subject 
as sharply defined as possible. 

Now a word to those who are unable 
to rig up their cameras for very close 
closeups. The effect of this kind of 
photography can also be _ achieved 
through making projection enlargements 
of certain portions of your negatives. 
Select the section of the picture which 
you want enlarged and you or your photo 
finisher can enlarge it to the size you 
want, leaving out the rest of the picture. 

In making your setting for a photo- 
graph which later will have a small por- 
tion of it enlarged, great care should be 
given to lighting, arrangement and espe- 
cially to focus. Before making the ex- 
posure, concentrate your time and at- 
tention on the part of your picture which 
you anticipate enlarging. Visualize that 
part of your picture in.its enlarged form. 
Get your lighting correct in that portion 
of your setting. Sharpen detail by stop- 
ping down your lens. Photos made thus 
carefully can have portions of them en- 
larged quite successfully, especially if 
you'll use fine grain film. 

I do think, though, that you'll get more 
fun out of devising your own closeup lens 
arrangement, as I did, and thus get big 
pictures of little things by direct shoot- 
ing. 








Tilting Stand for 
by Jacob Deschin 


Unusual Pix 











These Coney Island effects (sides) were not created with mirrors. You can take sur- 
realistic shots with this homemade tilting easel, working from an ordinary negative 
as shown in the center picture. 


ITH the present intense interest in 

surrealism and other distortions, both 
mental and physical, comes a demand 
for some simple device whereby the ama- 
teur can create these amusing carica- 
tures at home. It is the answer to that 
plaintive wail, “Yes, I have no mirrors,” 
recently voiced by a celebrated European 
exponent of the art. 

To get down to business, I built a 
highly satisfactory, yet simple, surrealist 
caricature apparatus by using a broken 
tripod tilting top and an artist’s drawing 
board for the easel. This appliance was 
placed under the enlarger lens and, when 
tilted at odd ends with the axis of the 
lens, produced the most charming dis- 
tortions. 

I do not claim that tilting the easel 
is an entirely original idea, for many 
amateurs accomplish the same results 
unintentionally, but I do claim that it is 
simple and well worth the price of ad- 
mission. 

The equipment is not elaborate as will 
be seen from the following bill of mate- 
rials and the various parts can be located 
without trouble on the accompanying 
drawings. 

1—Broken Crown tripod tilting top. 

1—12x17 in. artist’s drawing board. 

1—Ball-and-swivel socket tilter. 
2—2-in. square pieces of wood. 
1—Screw bushing washer. 

2—Small screws. 

Assorted wire nails. 

First, we hammer the 2-inch wooden 
blocks into place, which support the tilt- 
ing mechanism and permit tilting the 
board at sharp angles. The metal tilter 
is attached to the center of the easel bot- 
tom through a drilled hole covered by 
the screw bushing washer. 

The tilter is screwed into place and be- 
side it is the other unit built: of the 
former tripod tilting top prepared for its 
new duties. This is the underside. Since 
the two sides of the under-structure in- 
terfered with tilting the easel board down 
to the table, for acute distortions, the 
sides were planed down for clearance. 

For pre-focusing the projection, the 
board can be painted white so that the 
projection can be easily seen or else a 


sheet of white focusing paper can be 
employed. The use of paper is probably 
preferable because there is no error in- 
troduced in the focus when the sensi- 
tized photographic paper is substituted 
for the focusing paper. 

When properly focused, the angle of 
the easel is adjusted to the correct dis- 
tortion, and the tightening screw of the 
tilter is turned up so that the table can- 
not slip. 

The focusing must be done very care- 
fully, so that the entire picture will be as 
sharp as possible and to this end, the iris 
diaphragm of the enlarger lens must be 
reduced to a very high “f number” to in- 
crease the depth of focus. The higher f 
number means a smaller aperture, with 
less light passing through the lens, re- 
quiring longer exposure. 

With the lens wide open, the only part 
in sharp focus will be the areas near the 
center of the board while the two edges 
farthest and nearest from the lens will 
be out of focus until the iris is turned 
down. . 

We now remove the focusing paper and 
substitute the sheet of sensitized paper 
for it, the paper being held to the easel 
board by means of push-pins or thumb- 
tacks. This operation must, of course, be 
performed in a darkened room provided 
with a proper safe light. While all these 
preparations were under way, you doubt- 
less noted that the upper end of the tilted 

(Concluded on 
page 76) 





The completed tilting stand. The total 
cost of the parts (see inset) amounted to 
only a few cents. 


























How to Make 
A Simple Range Finder 


by C. L. BRISTOL 


Build this little instrument out of odds and 
ends and apply it to your trusty old camera. 


OST serious and exasperating of 
M all errors in camera operation is 
the out-of-focus picture. Over- 
exposed negatives can be reduced by 
chemical means, and under-timed ones 
may be intensified. But the badly fo- 
cused negative steadfastly retains its 
fuzzy aspect despite all processing. 

For the many users of hand 
cameras not equipped with a 
focusing back or optical range 
finder and 
known generally 
as “guess-boxes,” 
a term which in- 
cludes nearly all 
lower’ priced 
cameras, the 
home-built 
range finder will 
be of great as- 
sistance. Easily 
detached from 
the camera and 
costing but a few 
cents to build, 
the device is 








A detail view 
of the assem- 
bled range 
finder. 


neat in appearance and will prove en- 
tirely accurate if instructions are fol- 
lowed. 

A brief outline of the theory involved 
in this design will assist in building as 
well as in operating the range finder. 
Given a base line of known length with 
@ measured angle at each end, an engi- 
neer can compute a distance at which 
lines following these angles will converge. 
In the case of our range finder the “base 
line” involved is the distance from the 
ground to the user’s eye, while the lower 
angle is always ninety degrees if he 
stands erect. The top angle, measured 
by the range finder when it is aimed at 
the ground level of the subject to be 
photographed, determines the distance 
between camera and subject. To simplify 
this process the device is graduated in 
footage rather than in degrees, so that 
the reading obtained may at once be used 
on the camera’s focusing scale. 

Sheet aluminum of the thickness indi- 
cated on the drawings is best for con- 
structing the instrument. It is easily 
worked and closely matches the nickel or 
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The homemade range finder attached to 
the camera ready for action. 


chromium trimmings of the average cam- 
era. Patterns are half size and may be 
transferred proportionately to the metal 
for marking. The arm and quadrant are 
fully dimensioned so that the builder can 
accurately lay out all parts on paper or 
metal. 

Any pointed tool or small knife point 
may be used to inscribe necessary out- 
lines on the metal. All holes should be 
located with a center punch, after which 
the parts can be drilled and sawed or 
snipped to shape. Edges should be 
smoothed with a fine file. The final 
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Sight arm moved to align 
with base of subject 

while camera is 
held in level 
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Rear view showing 
assembly bolt, nut 
& rubber washer 
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Method of calibrating 
at desired eye level 


flat surface using a scale of %" equals 1' 
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Sighting arm of sheet aluminum or brass 
Drill pivot hole 1/€ inch. Peep sight 1/32 
Bend ends as indicated by dots Thickness 
of both pieces 3/64 inch 





Drill and slot ends of quadrant 
to fit mounting screws on camera 
Bend endga at dots to clear 

pivot bolt (See rear view Plate 1) 
All corners and fillets 1/8 R. 





Quadrants below gauged for various 
eye levels as shown 
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process of bending the pieces must be 
carefully done to prevent possible crys- 
talizing or cracking of the metal. 

For most accurate results the builder 
should select eye level graduations two 
inches lower than the actual height of 
his eyes above the ground, since he looks 
downward somewhat when adjusting 
the device on closer and more critical 
ranges. After enlarging to twice the size 
shown, one of those on Plate 2 may be 
used. 

Graduated for persons from five to six 
feet in height, the four patterns appear 
at a glance to be identical. However, a 
careful checking with dividers will bring 
out slight differences that spell feet in 
actual use of the instrument. Having 
chosen a quadrant according to stature 
of the individual, it may be enlarged and 
shellacked on the metal, or the markings 
can be measured and engraved with a 
cold chisel and numbering punches. 

Plate 1 shows the method of correctly 
marking the quadrant for any desired 
eye level. Using a convenient scale of 
one-half inch to the foot, the quadrant is 


fastened vertically at the zero end of the ° 


scale with its pivot hole at exactly the 
elevation wanted. A yard stick or other 
suitable straight edge is pinned at the 
pivot hole with its upper edge one quar- 
ter of an inch above center, as is the 
sighting arm itself. By swinging the 
straight edge to align with each meas- 
ured distance in turn, the outer edge of 
the quadrant can be properly marked and 
numbered. 

Final assembly of the range finder is 
accomplished with a one-half inch No. 
6-32 machine screw and a knurled dry 
battery nut. A hard rubber plumber’s 
washer is fitted between the nut and the 
sighting arm to provide an easily adjust- 
able tension, causing the arm to stay 
wherever it is moved when in use. 

In mounting the completed range 
finder on cameras having a metal or 
bakelite case, small machine screws are 
set in tapped holes and adjusted so that 
the device can be easily slipped on and 
off. Screws of the 2-56 size are ideal for 
this purpose. Round head wood screws 
of the same size are used in mounting 
the device on cameras having wooden 
framework. 

Successful operation of the ensemble 
consists simply of standing erect and 
holding the camera in a level position as 
shown on Plate 1, while taking a sight 
at the foot or base of the subject to 
be photographed. The camera is set to 
correspond with whatever reading the 
range finder gives, both scales represent- 
ing the distance in feet. Operation of 
the device should be approached with 
confidence and the reminder to point the 
sight arm, and not the camera itself, at 
the ground level of the image wanted. 

It is important, when taking pictures 
on irregular ground, to compensate by 
holding the camera parallel to the ground 
line if the subject happens to be above 
or below the photographer. If any doubts 
exist as to the true level position used 
in all other cases, a preliminary sight 
should be made at the horizon with the 
arm locked horizontally as shown in the 
center drawing, Plate 1. 





Extra Money 





in Stunt Shots 
by Carl B. Ogilvie 








OW would you like to be invited 
H to parties and affairs, have an 

evening of good fun, and be paid 
for it? 

All that you need, in addition to your 
photographing equipment, are a few 
“props” for the “Movie Stand-In Screen 
Test.” 

The public is acquainted with the mo- 
tion picture custom of using “stand-ins” 
for prominent stars. Many of your pro- 
spective customers have a secret ambi- 
tion of some day obtaining a screen test. 
Consequently, a “stand-in” screen test 
stunt will intrigue their interest and gain 
business for you. 

The movie “props” will cost you noth- 
ing. Watch the lobby displays at your 
nearest movie house. From time to time 
you will see displayed there colored 
lithographed cut-out figures, in life size, 
of favorite motion picture stars. The 
pasteboard cut-outs are easeled so that 
they stand almost perpendicular. 

Your next best bet are the candy, to- 
bacco, drug and grocery stores. Keep 
your eyes open for attractive lifesize 
figures in their advertising displays. 
When you see a cut-out that appeals to 
you, simply ask the manager if he will 
save the cardboard beauty for you when 
he removes the display. He may secretly 
regard you as a little screwy, but will let 
you have the cut-out. 

Soon you will have a collection of full- 
length and half-length figures in your 
property room. You will be amazed at 
the speed and variety with which your 
prop “gang” will grow. This, of course, 
depends upon your alertness in recog- 
nizing the “comer-on” and photographic 
possibilities of the cut-out you chance to 
see on display. 

Once you have your props collected and 
“on location,” set up your “studio” in a 





Movie “blow-ups” on heavy cardboard 
lure patrons to the photographer's “set.” 


Bodies by Hollywood—with hometown 


heads. An evening taking pictures like 
these will help pay for your camera. 


small adjoining room or in a corner of 
the big room where the affair or party is 
being held. Your equipment will consist 
of your camera, a tripod or a table or 
box to set the camera on, and photoflood 
lights. If you haven’t lights it is a simple 
matter to get several tin dishpans and 
install sockets and bulbs in them. The 
pans make excellent reflectors. They 
can. be placed on the floor, table or chairs 
at desired angles and distance, or you 
can fashion an inexpensive wooden 
standard to hold the lights. [A home- 
made photoflood unit was described in 
the May PorpuLarR PHoTocrRAPHy.—Ed.] De- 
pending on the wall available, you may 
need a backdrop curtain. However, this 
is seldom necessary. 

A room with a light-toned wall and a 
dark door will give you a satisfactory 
studio background. Persons in dark ap- 
parel should be posed against the light 
wall, while those in light colored gar- 
ments might stand out better against the 
door or a darkened doorway. 

By having previously made a few test 
exposures at home you can quickly deter- 
mine how much illumination you need. 
Also you will have learned how to gauge 
the time and the shutter stop. Of course 
you will simplify your exposure problems 
by using panchromatic film because of 
its sensitiveness to artificial light. 

To save time, thereby making it pos- 
sible to take a greater number of pic- 
tures of an evening, have your cut-outs, 
which have easel-backs, grouped in focus 
with your camera. As soon as your sub- 
jects “stand-in” you shoot and are ready 
for the next customer. 

If you are taking the pictures for profit 
and not for fun, an assistant will prove 

(Concluded on page 70) 
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with Your Box Camera 


by ROSA REILLY 


Special Correspondent for Porputak PHOTOGRAPHY 


Do It 





Charles Miller, famous movie cameraman, accepts our challenge to dis- 
| card his expensive equipment and try his hand with a dollar Brownie. 


















































OU take great pictures,” the Edi- ploded. He hit the ceiling and was still 
y tor of PopuLaR PuHotocrapHy told flustered when he got back to his seat at 
| Charley Miller. the table. 
: The two were lunching together at the “Now, listen, Charley. Take it easy.” 
<' Bull and Bear Bar, in New York. “T’m listening but it doesn’t sound good. 
1 “T’ve seen a lot of your work in the Me—use a box Brownie! Why, if any- 
movies and in publications,” the Editor body saw me out with it I’d be the laugh- 
continued, “and have always marveled at ing stock of every photographer from 
the excellence of your work.” here to Hollywood and back.” 
Miller smiled. A tall, strong man with “You'll be a better camera artist than 
a fresh complexion despite his many you ever were—that is, if half of art isn’t 
years in the jungle, the famous photog- mechanism. I’m not so sure.” 
rapher was as pleased as a child to hear “You mean a man is only as good as 
his work praised. his equipment?” Charley’s mouth was 
“You’re a real cameraman, all right,” set. 
the Editor commented. “But I wonder “I didn’t say that. I said half of a 
now—” man’s art may be the technical stuff he 
“Wonder what?” Miller’s voice had a _ uses.” 
touch of surprise. “Tll show you. We'll just see about 
“I wonder what kind of pictures you that. Where the devil did I put my 
could turn out if you didn’t have expen- hat? I’m going out to buy, borrow, or 
sive equipment. You do have high-_ steal a box Brownie and bring you back 
priced technical stuff, don’t you?” some real pictures.” 
“I should say I do. My camera—now 
of that would cost about $220, lens and all. HARLEY returned a week later, with 
te It’s a Leica. The attachments would run a broad grin on his face. “Look here, 
ist to $300 or $400. And the lighting equip- boss. Look what I got!” 
or ment,” he pursed his lips. “That comes, He spilled fourteen pictures out of an 
od I should say, to around $400.” envelope. 
ple “All in all then,” there was an ap- “And I did it all with your dollar Swiss 
nd praising look in the Editor’s eye “—all  zither!” 
The in all you require an investment of about The Editor stuck out his hand. “Con- 
rey $1,000 to get your best results.” gratulations! They’re marvelous. Now 
uirs “That’s right.” Miller smiled again. tell me how you did it. Sit down.” 
you The mere mention of his work is enough Miller was so full of conversation it 
Jen to make his face light up. took him a good half-hour to tell his ex- 
ne- “You know,” the Editor spoke medita- periences. Summing them up, they are 
in tively now, “amateurs often think they about as follows: 
De- could take better pictures if they just After his conversation with the Editor, 
nay had better cameras.” Miller decided that a man who really 
this “Sure. I know. Some workmen blame _ knows his trade should be able to turn 
their tools.” 6 out a good piece of work—regardless of 
d a “Of course great artists should have cheap tools. Whether a camera costs one 
Lory great instruments. Take Grandjany dollar or five hundred dollars, a com- 
ap- now—” petent photographer should be able to 
ight “Who?” 
yar- “Grandjany—he’s conceded to be one 
the of the world’s best harpists. He uses a 
Wurlitzer harp, I believe. An instrument 
test that would cost in the neighborhood of 
ter- twenty-five hundred dollars. I wonder 
eed. how his stuff would sound on a dollar 
—suge Swiss zither?” 
urse “Huh?” 
lems “Don’t you get it?” There was a hu- 
e of morous look in the Editor’s eyes. “I be- 
lieve an artist is an artist despite his in- 
pos- strument. I believe, for instance, that 
pic- Paderewski could play a sonata on a tin 
outs, pan and it would still be a sonata played 
focus by the world’s greatest pianist.” 
oe “What’re you driving at, anyway?” 
soeed “Have a cigar, Charley? I believe that 
srofit you’re such a camera artist that you 
rove could take sharp, good pictures with a 
Sellar box Brownie.” The above pictures were all taken by Mr. Miller with a borrowed Brownie, using only 
“A dollar box Brownie!” Miller ex- one gecessory—a 40c filter. The resulting pletures would do justice to any camera. 
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take sharp pictures with it for, according 
to Mr. Miller: “It’s not the camera nor 
the theoretical knowledge of photog- 
raphy that counts but the ability of the 
photographer to put theory into prac- 
tice.” 

Mr. Miller had gone to the Columbus 
Photo Supply Company, in New York, 
and borrowed a box Brownie from Mr. 
George Cresto. While the latter loaded 
the camera with super-sensitive pan- 
chromatic film, he kidded the pants off 
Charley. 

Charley took the camera and left with- 
out answering. But he returned in a few 
minutes. “I want a gelatin filter, a K-2,” 
he said. 

As Cresto wrapped up the forty-cent 
piece of gelatin, he shook his head: 
“Don’t worry, Charley,” he joshed, “I’ll 
go down to see you at Bellevue when they 
put you in the psychiatric ward.” 

But Miller has proved—with fourteen 
illustrations—that he was not crazy. He 
has proved conclusively by the photo- 
graphs which accompany this article 
that it isn’t the equipment which counts 
—but the man behind the equipment. 

“There’s no getting away from the fact 
that an expensive camera will broaden 
the limits of photography,” Mr. Miller 
explained, “because we can focus it prop- 
erly and we have a larger selection of 
shutter speeds. Naturally, too, the faster 
and finer lenses broaden photographic 
possibilities. 

“But for anybody to shrug his shoul- 
ders and say, ‘Oh, what can you expect 
to do with a cheap camera?’ is wrong. 
In taking these photographs I used both 
Verichrome and _ super-sensitive pan- 
chromatic film with good results. 

“When I started to take these pictures, 
I realized I would have to coddle my cam- 
era along a little, give it all the consid- 
eration I could because I knew there was 
a limit to what it could do. 

“In the photograph of The Wrigley 
Sign on Broadway—taken at night, of 
course, I used super-sensitive pan, and 
no filter. 

“If you will regard this picture care- 
fully, you will notice a man replacing 
lights in the sign. He is just below the 
face of the Wrigley kid. 


“The Swans on the Lake exposure was - 


taken for the swans only. And I didn’t 
need any filter. 

“In Soir, I required my K-2 filter and 
Verichrome film, with exposure for the 
sky only. This gave me the illusion of a 
setting sun. 

“The Portrait of a Lady was taken with 
the same film, plus two photofloods and 
a medium background. 

“Down to the Park in Ships, where the 
miniature sail boats of the children are 
shown—was done with Verichrome film. 
Observe the interesting reflection of the 
tiny ships in the water.” 

POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will have to ad- 
mit that Photographer Miller has proved 
his point: If you know the essentials of 
photography,—if you’re a pretty good 
craftsman, and only a $1.00 Brownie to 
work with, you can come home with some 
pictures that will make many a Leica or 
Contax owner pause in envy. 








Amateur Wins Our $50 Cover Prive 


The stunning picture on our front covér was made by an Amateur using 
Kodachrome film, Believe it or not, this is his first commercial picture! 

































HE May PorpuLaR PHOTOGRAPHY prom- 
ised that “Amateur prints will be 
given the same consideration as profes- 
sional,” and we urged: “Amateurs espe- 
cially invited to submit contributions!” 

The history of W. S. Seegers’ picture 
on our front cover proves that both our 
promise and our invitation were extended 
in good faith. We think the story of this 
cover shot does more than that — it’s 
wealthy with points for the ambitious 
photographer, professional or amateur, 
who wants to win editorial checks. 

Last January — when POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY was still just a plan and a 
prayer in these offices—one of our let- 
ters reached the Tropical Camera Stores 
in Miami. The letter invited photog- 
raphers to submit human interest, color 
shots for our use—and this letter was 
shown to Mr. Seegers. He promptly 
mailed five Dufay transparencies to us. 

Next day an answering letter slid into 
our mail chute. We regretted that the 
Dufay films were unsuited to our en- 
graving process. But—the editor liked 
Mr. Seegers’ pictures, as pictures. Ob- 
viously here was a man—and we didn’t 
care a whit whether he called himself 
amateur or professional—who could sup- 
ply a need. Anyone who can do that is 
always welcomed by editors. 

We suggested that Mr. Seegers handle 
his subject matter with Kodachrome 
film which we felt lent itself best to his 
equipment and at the same time could 
be satisfactorily adapted to our mechan- 
ical production problems. 

Mr. Seegers promptly replied that he’d 
be glad to do the job on Kodachrome. 


The editor shot back an- 
other letter. Editors are 
happy to co-operate with 
contributors who show 
that they have the stuff 
and are willing to co- 
operate on their end! This 
letter told Mr. Seegers 
exactly what Popuar 
PHOTOGRAPHY could use, 
with respect to model, 
pose, and background. 
The picture was to be a 
beach scene—in Febru- 
ary! Wewerealready plan- 
ning for the June issue. 
Mr. Seegers obtained a 
model G Leica fitted with 
a Summar f 2 lens. As the 
editor had stressed that 
an unusually colorful and 
attractive model would be 








Above: Another shot of Miss Edwards, 

taken by Amateur Seegers as possible 

cover material. Below: our ever-present 

eandid camera catches Seegers in action 
with his f 2 Leica. 


required, the photographer secured just 
that. He employed “Miss Florida of 
1937” selected just the previous week in 
a beauty contest held at the Miami Bilt- 
more Hotel. 

Incidentally, to our best knowledge, this 
is the first time a Kodachrome transpar- 
ency has been reproduced in colors on 
the cover of any national magazine. The 
problem was to enlarge a 35 mm. nega- 
tive nearly ten times its size. 

“Miss Florida” is Miss Bonnie Edwards, 
18 years of age, of Miami and Chicago. 
She was educated at the Cobuen School, 
near Chicago, and now lives with her 
parents in Miami. Sometimes a local 
clothing manufacturer or retailer is for- 
tunate enough to obtain Miss Edwards as 
a style show model. 

In company with the loveliest model 
he could find, a good camera, and a sup- 
ply of Kodachrome film, our photog- 
rapher went “down to the sea.” Here 
he proceeded to pose Miss Edwards ex- 
actly as the editor had requested — 

(Concluded on page 71) 
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The author, head of European Picture 


internationally known photo- 
graph agency. 


A PROFESSIONAL photographer is 


Service, 


one who sells his pictures for 

money. An amateur is a person, 
who, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
would like to get dollar value for his 
prints but doesn’t know how to go about 
it. If you’re in the latter position, cheer 
up! 

I was in that same fix myself eight 
years ago. Then, if I’d had somebody to 
give me a few good kicks in the pants, 
photographically speaking, I might be a 


‘better photographer today and I might 


have been started on the road to pros- 
perity at an earlier stage. Though I’m 
not complaining about that. But when I 
started out I didn’t have anyone to tell 
me the facts of camera life. 

Consequently when PopuLaR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY asked me to write a word of 
advice on marketing—selling pictures—I 
was only too glad to do it. For I remem- 
bered my past, when I was a kid with a 
fine camera in my hands and didn’t know 
what to do with it. That was literally 
true of me. And I suspect it about states 
the case of eighty per cent. of the ama- 
teur photographers in the world today. 

This matter of marketing pictures! 
Well, I believe I can make it clearer to 
you if I tell you my own experience. 

About 17 years ago someone gave me 
a very fine camera. I took a few pictures 
with it—then stopped, as my results were 
not so good. In fact, they were awful! 
A few years later, however, I suddenly 
decided to buy a snapshot camera—a 
very inexpensive one. 

I started visiting sports events—tennis 
tournaments, prize fights, and had fine 
results. But I realized my little instru- 
ment had very definite limitations. 

By a series of accidents, I became the 
proud possessor of a Leica. And the pic- 
ture changed! 

I got down to the serious business of 
being a photographer. I have Dr. Paul 
Wolff to thank for that. My admiration 
for his work inspired me to try to do 
something real with photography. 

This inspiration should prove very 
valuable. For last fall one of my pic- 
tures showing Max Schmeling looking 
out of the window of the Zeppelin Hin- 
denburg over Philadelphia won first prize 
in the International Leica exhibit over 
pictures taken by the world’s outstanding 
miniature photographers. The five hun- 
dred to one shot had won the exhibit! 

Perhaps your own experience resem- 
bles mine. 
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Pictures That Will Sell 


by MAX PETER HAAS 


Some sound advice on the kind of pictures that can be sold, from a man 
who has bought and sold thousands of photographs throughout the world. 


Did you start out taking pictures full 
of enthusiasm? Were the results far 
from what you hoped? You didn’t know 
what to do about it? You thought be- 
cause you had bought a fine camera it 
must automatically take fine pictures? 

Yes, I made that mistake, too. But I 
shouldn’t have. I wouldn’t buy a Stradi- 
varius and try to play a concerto on it 
before I had learned how to finger a 
scale. 

A fine camera is just as fine a piece of 
mechanism as a Strad. Any day it is! 

And this reminds me of the big indus- 


Helen Wills Moody, 
shades her eyes from the light. 


the tennis star, 


trialist of my acquaintance who recently 
bought a Leica, preliminary to making a 
tour of North and South America. He 
was to be gone some months and decided 
to have his developing and printing done 
when he returned. 

In all—on his journey—he took three 
thousand pictures. When he came back 
not one negative was any good. 

He had forgotten to pull out the lens! 

In order to avoid the disappointment 
that arises when you try your utmost to 
take pictures and pull a blank—I would 
suggest this: 

Buy a dozen rolls of film and start ex- 
perimenting. Then take notes of your 
experience—good and bad. And learn by 
your experience. Don’t make the same 
mistakes twice. Then when you have 
made the advanced amateur grade— 
when you can really take good pictures— 
it is time enough to consider the question 
of marketing them. 


Now what is a good picture? A salable 
picture? 

The picture should tell a story. Or— 
It should be artistic. Or—The picture 





should have some relation to a story 
which goes away beyond the limits of a 
village of five hundred inhabitants. 

No, I don’t necessarily mean that it 
must be intelligent. But it must interest 
the average person who reads a news- 
paper or magazine. 

The main consideration in a photo- 
graph is that it must contain human in- 
terest. 

What is human interest? Let me ex- 
plain it this way. You’ve taken a picture 
of your little sister winning the beauty 
contest at the church bazaar. That 
photograph is vitally interesting to you 
because you love your little sister. She 
is sweet and charming. She’s standing 
there in front of the church—holding in 
her chubby hand the prize she won. 

You think the picture is a knock-out! 


Colossal! You think, because you like it, 
everybody will. You try to sell it—and 
can’t. 

Why? 


Because that picture belongs in your 
own private family album. Not in a 
newspaper or magazine. It doesn’t ap- 
peal to enough people. A salable picture 
must appeal to a large section of the 
public. 

Familiarize yourself with the work in 
every good magazine or newspaper you 
can put your hands on. Study the vari- 
ous forms of camera illustration. 

Life, the new picture magazine, or 
Look, or News-Week, state a definite pol- 
icy as to the pictures they use. But they 
will always be keen on new ideas in 
which they feel their readers will be suffi- 
ciently interested. 

(Concluded on page 74) 





Fred Perry wipes his nose. Taken by Max 

Haas with a Leica, using Panatomic film, 

aperture f 4.5, 1/60 second in late after- 
noon. 
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The Modern Clinical Camera 


by 
HERBERT C. McKAY 
F.R.P.S. 


With illustrations by the author 


Tos practise of clinical photogra- 
phy, particularly that phase which 
includes operating room work, de- 
mands not only a knowledge of the spe- 
cialized technique of photography re- 
quired, but also a certain understanding 
of anatomy and pathology. The writer 
finds his experience, gained in the prac- 
tise of pathology, of great value in mak- 
ing operating room photographs. 

The photographic technique is not dif- 
ficult to learn. The point of greatest 
importance is the particular lighting re- 
quired. The subject is necessarily of such 
nature that instantaneous exposures are 
essential, yet for the proper differentia- 
tion of tissue structure, the supersensi- 
tive films are contra indicated. A slow 
panchromatic film will give the best re- 
sults; and it should be of a variety which 
will produce a trifle lighter red record 
without a filter than true visual sensi- 
tivity. Filtering would add too much to 
the exposure. 

Such conditions demand more than 
usual illumination, but the illumination 
cannot be built up in the ysual manner. 
The exposed organs of the patient must 
not be exposed to heat which would have 
the slightest drying effect. For that rea- 
son, the -best light source to use is the 
Silveray capped number two photoflood 






Fig. 1. The beginning of the operation. First incision made 
through the skin and fatty tissue layers. The operation is 
known as a hysterectomy, or removal of the uterus. 





Mr. McKay adopts in his clinical work. 





ERBERT C. McKAY, Fellow of the Royal 
Photographic Society, pathologist, specialist in 
surgical photography, is the author of five books 
on photography. His articles have been translated 
into French, German, Spanish, Chinese, and Punjabi. 
Dean of the New York Institute of Photography 
for twelve years, Photographer McKay is at present 
an instructor on Miniature Photography at the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. At the 
moment, Mr. McKay is in London, covering the 
Coronation on special assignment. Note the surgical 
mask and gown, also the sterile camera hood which 





bulb set in a focusing reflector. We have 
found that this gives the most intense 
light per heat unit of any source avail- 
able. 

The type of illumination is the flattest 
which can be obtained. All ethical pho- 
tographs of surgical operations are made 
for purposes of instruction only, either 
undergraduate or post graduate. There 
can be little, if any excuse, offered for 
making clinical photographs for sensa- 
tional or curiosity appeal. Because of 
this fact we are concerned with detail. 
Even with crossed flat light there will be 
sufficient modelling to show all of the 
form necessary. 

The camera position is immediately at 
the right of the operator, with the lens 
looking more or less over his shoulder. 
The average lens distance is about three 
to four feet. 

The photographs were made on slow 
panchromatic film, Finopan to be spe- 
cific—with capped number two photo- 
floods in a Flexolite stand (focusing). 
The camera was a Rolleiflex. Most shots 
were made at 1/5 of a second at f 11, 
distance about thirty inches. They were 


enlarged on Brovira glossy, medium and 
hard. The negatives were developed in 
Agfa 101 borax. 

Obviously under such conditions, the 
photographer and his equipment should 
be sterile. The photographer is clad in 
a sterile suit of overalls, over which is a 
sterile operating gown with mask and 
cap. 

A muslin bag made to fit the camera, 
with draw string over the lens apertures 
and one to draw about the head of the 
tripod, will make the instrument safe, 
while the controls can be felt through 
the cloth. 

Because of the characteristic construc- 
tion of the Rolleiflex, this camera is 
used. The draw string fits about the 
shutter casing and by pushing it back at 
the top, both aperture and time can be 
read while operating the control levers 
behind the cloth. A hemmed opening 
gives access to the focusing hood, and a 
circular aperture permits the crank to 
passthrough, the crank being easily 
washed down with an antiseptic solution 
before use. 

Naturally such pictures cannot be made 


Fig. 2. The uterus delivered. The white spots are the tumors 
which show plainly on the photograph. 
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in Hospital Operating Rooms 


without the sincere co-operation of the 
surgeon. It is preferable that the lights 
and camera be set before the table is 
brought in. The table is then set in the 
proper position relative to the camera, 
permitting both operator and photog- 
rapher proper working room. The lights 
are lighted as soon as the patient is 
draped and left on until the operation 
is completed. This usually renders the 
operating light unnecessary. 

It is preferable to have the surgeon 
indicate when the shots are to be made 
and when he does so the photographer 
should make sure that he does not try 
to “steal” any intermediate shots. Make 
what the surgeon wants, no more, no 
less. When the roll is shot, tell the sur- 
geon, remove the camera from the sterile 
area, reload as rapidly as possible, re- 
place the camera bag, and return to the 
sterile area to proceed. 

Working for Getail, it is advisable to 
give about double the metered exposure, 
and work with as small an aperture as is 
consistent with the speed demanded. 
Even under the most favorable condi- 
tions, movement in a hand will be seen, 
but this is unimportant if the actual op- 
erative step is sharp and clear. 

Special clinical cameras have been 
manufactured to special order, possessing 
certain advantages over the equipment 
described here—but the professional 
clinical photographer has not found such 
equipment as fully satisfactory as the 
more flexible conventional camera, ex- 
cept in the rare cases where the oper- 
ating room itself has been designed or 
rebuilt to accommodate a special camera 
installation. Likewise, attempts have 
been made to photograph operations 
from the overhead gallery or amphithe- 
atre by the help of telephoto lenses. 
But for several reasons this procedure, 
too, has not been fully satisfactory. Too 
often the surgical operator obscures the 
field of vision; and then, the telephoto 
lens usually lacks the ultra-critical defi- 
nition demanded in clinical photography. 

But to mention merely the camera as 
a means of recording the actual opera- 
tion is to belittle its value in clinical 
work. Photographic records are exten- 
Sively used to preserve the entire case 
history of the patient, including the con- 
dition before the operation as well as 
the history of the convalescence. 

Also, the camera with a research mi- 
croscope fitted with apochromats is used 
widely in making photomicrographs. 
[Apochromats are lenses in which rays 
of three or more colors are brought to the 
same focus—only two rays are thus fo- 
cussed in the ordinary achromatic ob- 
jective lens.—Ed.] These photomicro- 
graphs are principally used to determine 
pathological conditions in tissues. Studies 
of the structures of bacteria and other 
organisms are made, but the identification 
of bacteria cannot be positively made by 
visual or photographic means; serolog- 
ical analysis performs this task. The 
field of photomicrography belongs to the 
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Fig. 3. Beginning the amputation of 
the uterus. 


© 








Fig. 5. Amputation completed showing 


stump of uterus. 





Fig. 4. Amputation of the uterus nearly 





completed. 


Fig. 6. The uterine stump is now su- 
tured. Operation is completed. 





Fig. 7. Closing the muscular layer 
after suturing. 


biological photographer, and is usually 
not in the sphere of the clinical photog- 
rapher. 

There is a real need for clinical photo- 
graphs, but those which have proved of 
value are those which have been made 
by photographers who know the technical 
side of the operation. This is not a field 
for the beginner, as there are already 
too many self-styled clinical photog- 
raphers who are both insincere and un- 
ethical; but for the medical man, the 
nurse, the laboratory pathologist, it offers 
a field in which both accomplishment 
and financial rewards await the suc- 
cessful. 


Fig. 8. The surgeon closes the incision 


Fig. 9. 


by stitching the skin. 





All sutures completed and ready 
for dressing. 
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New Tricks for Camera Owners to Try 


A monthly list of valuable kinks and hints for the amateur. 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will pay $3.00 for each one accepted. 








HE movie enthusiast who develops his 

own film will find it convenient to 
have some method of holding his reel of 
film other than in 
his hand when he is 
winding the film 
onto the developing 
reel. 

A reel holder 
which allows for 
easy and quick un- 
winding of the film 
can be made for a 
few cents out of a 
piece of pipe and a 
projector reel eT ee ae for 
mount. biaiee ‘ 

Bore a hole 34, of an inch in diameter 
in one end of a % inch galvanized pipe. 
Then attach a reel mount from a pro- 
jector arm to the pipe. The small bolt 
and spring washers which hold the reel 
mount on the projector arm are used to 
fasten the mount to the pipe. The pipe 
is used as a handle while the mount al- 
lows the reel to turn freely when the 
film is being unwound. The reel mounts 
can be bought for a few cents at camera 
repair shops.—F. L. E. 





Your Hand as a Sunshade 
OU can use your hand, hat or a sheet 
of cardboard for a sunshade if you 

will substitute a 12-inch cable release 
for the 
short cable 
release 
now on 
your cam- 
era. And 
this is the 
way you 
do it after ‘ 
you have Shading the lens with the 
attached none. 
the long cable release to the camera. 
Hold the camera in one hand, and ex- 
tend the other hand, holding the cable 
release, toward the sun so that your hand 
shades the lens. Care should be taken, 
however, not to obstruct the lens open- 
ing by this procedure, and to make sure 
that a long loop of the cable does not 
cut across the front of the lens. Holding 
your hat in your free hand is safer and 
the shadow is larger.—G. B. 





Save Drying Space 

LOTHESPINS for use as film hang- 
ers are used by many amateur pho- 
tographers, but if 
one has a great 
many to dry at a 
time, it takes up a 
lot of space. By fas- 
tening some of the 
pins together with 
a rubber band as 
shown in the illus- 
tration, two films 
may be hung par- 
allel to each other 





on the line, thus saving a lot of room. 
It will be necessary, however, to hang the 
films back to back, so the emulsion sides 
will not stick together when they curl in 
drying.—P. H. 


Two Shots on One Film 


B* MEANS of a piece of black card- 
board which can be slipped into the 
back of any camera having a removable 
back, a single cut film can be made to 
hold from two to four, or even more ex- 
posures. 

The illustration shows two views of a 
view camera, with a rectangle of black 
cardboard in two positions, allowing for 
two pictures. The cardboard was cut so 
that when in place it covered just half 
of the opening, and was tight enough not 





Two shots on one film. 


to slip out of position. It was blackened 
with India ink, or a piece of masking 
paper could have been glued to it. 

Make one exposure with the cardboard 
covering one side of the film. Replace 
the slide in the holder, and remove the 
camera back. Slip the cardboard to the 
opposite side of the opening, replace back 
and plateholder, and make the other ex- 
posure on the unused side of the film. 

Be sure to check the area covered by 
each side by referring to the ground glass. 
If the same view is to be included in each 
picture, the camera must be moved and 
the’ subject composed again. Checking 
on the ground glass will insure getting 
the desired image on the pait of the film 
that is in use.—P. H. 


A Darkroom Timer 


NE of the most useful devices for the 

darkroom is the “interval timer,” a 
sort of clock that can be set to ring a 
bell after the lapse of a definite time. 
The range of the usual timer is 1-60 
minutes and its price about five dollars. 
The ordinary cheap alarm clock is, of 
course, a kind of interval timer but one 
that is useless for short periods. How- 
ever, it can be very easily modified so 
that the alarm device is driven twelve 
times as rapidly as before, making the 
hour marks on the alarm-set dial corre- 
spond to five-minute periods. 

Extract the mechanism of an alarm 
clock from its case and (gently!) remove 
the three hands, freeing also the metal 
disk to which the printed dial is fastened. 
Now there is revealed a group of three 
clock wheels, of which the center one 

(Concluded on page 71) 





Shooting Bird Life in Africa 


A= expedition to study and photograph 

the Crowned Hawk-Eagle of South 
Africa, one of the most ferocious and 
evil-looking birds in the world, will be 
conducted this summer under the aus- 
pices of the National Geographic Society. 


Captain C. W. R. Knight, who will con- 
duct the expedition, discovered the nest- 
ing place of Crowned Hawk-Eagles years 
ago in South Africa. The birds have un- 
usually large and powerful feet with 
which they kill surprisingly large ani- 
mals, even small deer. They have been 
called “the ogres of Africa’s monkeys,” 
and under their nests in lofty Yellow- 
wood trees are found many skulls of 
these creatures. 


In order to obtain photographic rec- 
ords of the birds, Captain Knight and 
his assistants will have to construct 
blinds in trees near their nests, perhaps 
80 to 100 feet above the ground; or on 
cliffs, if the situation of the nest permits. 
In these blinds long vigils will be kept 
with still and motion cameras equipped 
with telephoto lenses. An effort will be 
made to obtain a complete photographic 
record of the lives of the birds from the 
time they are hatched until they take to 
the air and begin to prey on the animals 
of the surrounding country. 


Captain Knight has spent more than 
a decade and a half in studying and 
photographing birds in England, Scot- 
land, the United States, and Africa. As 
a hobby, he has revived falconry, com- 
mon in the Middle Ages, and has trained 
numerous hawks, and even eagles with a 
seven-foot wing-spread, as “falcons.” 
Some years ago Captain Knight made a 
close study of ospreys, fish-eating hawks, 
at Gardiner’s Island off the coast of Long 
Island, and later established a colony of 
the birds in Scotland where they had be- 
come extinct twenty years before. 


“James,” the trained African eagle 
who has been Captain Knight’s traveling 
companion in the United States, will be 
taken to Sevenoaks, Captain Knight’s 
country home in Kent, 30 miles south of 
London. There he will join two other 
trained eagles: the famous “Mr. Ram- 
shaw,” about whom Captain Knight wrote 
a book; and “Miss America,” an Ameri- 
can eagle presented to Captain Knight by 
Dr. William M. Mann, director of the Na- 
tional Zoological Park in Washington. 





Notice 


Readers are invited to submit their 
contributions to all departments of 
Poputar Puorocrapuy. All material 
accepted will be paid for at regular 
rates. Self-addressed stamped enve- 
lopes should accompany all contribu- 
tions. 


We espécially encourage amateur 
and professional photographers to sub- 
mit their ideas for our Front Cover 
and Salon Section. 
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A Hollywood Screen Test 


Many readers have wondered just what a would-be star must 
do in taking her screen test. The author, with the co-operation 
of Lucien Ballard, Hollywood cinematographer, gives us an 
inside picture of the procedure. This visit to Columbia Studios 
is rich in practical hints and philosophy for the still or movie 
photographer who wants to give his friends that Hollywood 

“best look” when they pose before his camera. 





CHARLES CARSON 


NEW European star has ap- 
A peared on the Hollywood horizon. 

Luli Deste, Viennese actress, has 
been brought to America by Marion Ger- 
ing, who hopes that he may be able to sell 
his latest “find” to Columbia Studios. 

It is a great responsibility for Director 
Gering to have an actress on his hands. 
Will Columbia buy her? Will actual tests 
bear out his assertion that Deste is a 
great star, or will she be just one of a 
million European girls who thinks she 
would like to become a Hollywood 
actress? 

These are questions no man can an- 
swer. The prestige of Gering and the 
fate of his protégé lie, not in the opinions 
of ‘studio officials, but in the story told 
by the motion picture camera. The 
screen test is the final judge. 

I was fortunate in being invited to 
Miss Deste’s screen test by her camera- 
man, youthful Lucien Ballard. Arriving 
at the studio, I was taken to Columbia’s 
sound stage No. 9, where I found the 
same technical crew on hand that would 
be required to film an actual picture. 
There were extra makeup men, wardrobe 
mistresses, fitters, etc., all ready to jump 
right into action. 

While waiting, I chatted with cinema- 
tographer Ballard. 

I casually mentioned that I knew still 
photography quite well, but knew very 
little of moving pictures. 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” Ballard 
corrected. “In my opinion there is no 
difference between the technique used in 
still photography and motion picture 
work. A motion picture is simply a series 
of stills put together. In each of those 
stills, as the characters move around I 
try to preserve the same good composi- 
tion and arrangement one would want 
in a portrait.” 

Ballard was brought to Columbia two 
years ago as a protégé of Josef Von 
Sternberg. Since then he has photo- 
graphed a number of pictures, six of 
which were particularly successful at the 
box office. 

Luli Deste was expected tobe on the 
set any minute, but I was anxious to get 
Ballard’s views on lighting. Rather 
bluntly, I asked him for an opinion on 
the subject—that is, its importance. 

“As a matter of fact, unique lighting 
is usually overrated,” he answered. “Ex- 


Luli Deste, Viennese actress (upper right), is shown taking her screen test. 
Ballard, cinematographer who supplied much material for this story, can be seen 
behind the camera. 


cept where the nature of the picture dic- 
tates a certain kind of illumination, I 
always begin with the simplest kind of 
back and side lighting—such as every 
amateur understands—and then rely on 
angle and composition to show the 
player to the best advantage. 

“These two are everything. Every actor 
has one ‘best look.’ With Walter Con- 
nolly, it is the right side of his face. 
With Grace Moore, it is full face, with 
the chin slightly down. You see, her 
neck muscles are strongly developed, due 
to her being an opera singer, and this 
position relaxes her vocal chords and 
throat.” 

“Isn’t it a fact,” I asked, “that experi- 
enced actors know which is their ‘best 
look’ and co-operate with the camera- 
man accordingly?” 

“Yes, that is quite correct,” Ballard 
agreed. “That is what I mean by the 
importance of angle. Composition is 
closely related to the same _ thing. 
Granted that every actor shows up to 
best advantage in a certain position, it 
must be admitted that in motion pictures 
he can’t hold that one position. He must 
move and that changes the angle. Never- 
theless, there is a definite technique for 
keeping a person in motion, yet always 
giving his ‘best look.’ 












Lucien 


“Von Sternberg brought this technique 
to a high art. As you will remember, all 
of his films were pictorially interesting. 
Each had a fine-picture quality. This 
is because he conceived each scene or 
camera set-up as a single portrait. When 
the action required a person to ‘break 
the picture’ (i.e., expose some unfavor- 
able side of his person), the camera angle 
was changed to restore harmony. 

“Frank Capra works exactly the same 
way. Much evidence of this is seen in his 
latest picture, The Lost Horizon, which 
contains some of the most breathtaking 
scenes ever to reach the screen. He al- 
ways sits directly under the lens. Capra 
and Ronald Colman walked through— 
not rehearsed—every scene in Lost Hori- 
zon, merely to check the composition at 
every point.” 

Just before Miss Deste arrived on the 
stage, I asked Ballard one more question: 
Why is it necessary for an experienced 
actress to undergo the same’ tests that 
would be required of a beginner? 

“No two people photograph alike,” 
he replied; “a person’s looks vary from 
day to day and from picture to pic- 
ture. That is why it is necessary to re- 
test even well known stars when they 
are being considered for certain roles. No 
one knows how they will be affected by 
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the wardrobe and sets in their new pic- 
ture.” 

By this time Miss Deste had arrived, 
the stage paraphernalia adjusted. ‘The 
sets standing were used in Racketeers in 
Erile. The first set, a middle-class 
American home; the second, a railway 
station; the third, a sumptuous New 
York apartment. Deste was given a ward- 
robe appropriate to each background. 

The Austrian actress was somewhat 
slight, though not diminutive. Weight 
about 105 pounds, height five feet three. 
Her eyes, a kind of gray-blue, in keep- 
ing with the rest of her personality. 
She was garbed in a simple house dress 
of yellows and blues, to emphasize her 
brunette type. 

Ballard scrutinized her from right and 
left, up and down, and then at different 
angles: long shot, medium and closeup. 
He summoned a hairdresser and had 
Deste’s hairline raised a little to show 
more forehead. Then, at Gering’s sug- 
gestion, a light rinse was applied to her 
hair so that it reflected more highlights, 
lightening her entire face. 

Miss Deste followed instructions by 
reading from a scene done by Evelyn 
Venable in Racketeers in Exile. The bit 
she enacted was in keeping with her cos- 
tume, though I could see that she re- 
peated her lines awkwardly, evidently 
unfamiliar with unsophisticated parts. 

Ballard was disappointed. Gering said 
nothing, biting down a bit harder on his 
unlit cigar. We all sensed a feeling of 
tenseness. What did it mean? Was the 
beauty of the vivacious Viennese to be 
stifled in an American housedress? 

It was with evidence of relief that she 
finished her lines and prepared to drop 
into Jane Wyatt’s role in Lost Horizon. 
In this bit she played an English woman 
in traveling attire. But Ballard said cer- 
tain changes in makeup were necessary 
before they could proceed. 

“The camera requires that most play- 
ers wear makeup,” he explained to me, 
as he placed a heavier coat of grease- 
paint under the actress’ eyes and sof- 
tened the cheek lines. “Certain male 
actors, including Chester Morris and 
Richard Dix, have skin sufficiently rugged 
to appear perfectly life-like to a lens. 
But if they find themselves working 
alongside others who wear heavy grease- 
paint, they would photograph like ghosts 
if they didn’t go and do likewise. 

“There is no such thing as a camera- 
perfect face—on or off the screen,” Bal- 
lard continued. “Those who are off the 
screen and who want to look their best 
should carefully study screen players un- 
til they find their own type. Then, by 
watching that player’s work, they can 
learn how to put their own best features 
forward.” 

By now the makeup was adjusted and 
Deste was ready to go on. In this part 
she did far better work than in her ini- 
tial role, though some practice will be 
required before she masters the proper 
English diction. Her voice sounds 
slightly Teutonic. We must remember, 


(Continued on page 70) 











A Simple Tank for 
by T. E. Somerville 


Film 


35mm. 








NYONE who has developed 35 mm. 

film appreciates the fact that there 

are easier and simpler tricks than at- 

tempting to thread a length of this flimsy, 

curly stuff into a spiral groove develop- 

ing tank holder by the old push-and-pull 
method. 

After pushing and seeing it buckle up 
time and time again, most of us often 
give up in despair after battling with it 
for fifteen minutes or so, and hope for 
better processes of development. How- 
ever, after a period of this sort of trouble 
I finally devised a method of developing 
35 mm. film that I think is the berries, 
and so I will pass the idea on. 

Operation No. 1 is to obtain a 2-foot 
length of Pyrex combustion tubing from 
a laboratory supply house. The inside 
diameter of this tube should be not less 
than 25 mm. (1 inch) nor more than 30 
mm. (1%, inch). The cost will be ap- 
proximately 50 cents, and you should re- 
quest the firm to round over the edges at 
the end of the tube to prevent scratching 
the film. Two rubber stoppers should be 
fitted to the ends of the tube before it is 
shipped. 

This tube, as you no doubt have 
guessed by this time, is the tank in which 
the film is to be developed, and the two 
foot length of tubing will hold a length 
of film equivalent to 18 double-frame 
exposures, but any length less than this 
can be used if you so desire. Usually, the 
average user of cartridge films is ready 
to develop long before the 18-exposure 
period is reached and this fits in well 
with his schedule. 

And now we are all set to develop our 

first film. First, insert a rubber stopper 
into one end of the tube, hold the tube 
vertically or at a steep angle, and fill with 
the developing solution to a sufficient 
depth to cover the length of film under 
treatment. Next, slide the film in the 
tube endwise, insert the other stopper 
and quickly invert the tube. 
‘ Rock back and forth several times to 
displace the air-bubbles from the surface 
of the film. All this should, of course, be 
done in a dark-room because of the 
transparency of the glass. 

If you are a time-and-temperature 
man, start taking the count from your 
watch, giving the tube an occasional 
rocking to better distribute the developer 
over the surface of the film. If pan- 
chromatic film is used, this development 
must be in total darkness, but if ortho- 
chromatic film is used, the progress of 
development can be watched by an ap- 
proved red light. For the sake of safety, 
the tube should be covered with a paste- 





Cotton placed between the outer paste- 
board tube and glass tube maintains a 


constant temperature. 























With the film and fluid in tube, the tube 
is rocked back and forth until the process 
is completed. 


board tube (tested light tight) during the 
entire period of development unless a de- 
sensitizer is used in the developer. 

If a slow developer is employed, which 
will require approximately half an hour 
for the development, the pasteboard tube 
should be large enough to accommodate 
a thick layer of cotton between the tubes, 
for the insulation of the tube and to pre- 
vent changes in temperature. For closer 
control, a thermometer can be inserted 
through a small hole in one of the corks 
to a depth where the temperature scale 
is outside of the cork and visible. 

But, if you like to develop by inspec- 
tion, the glass tube gives you a fine op- 
portunity of watching the progress of the 
development of orthochromatic film. If 
desensitizer is added to the developer, 
using ortho film, you can carry on the 
whole process in dim white light with the 
density of the film under complete con- 
trol. This is something that cannot be 
done with any other type of developing 
tank, no matter how expensive. 

Upon the completion of the develop- 
ment, remove one of the stoppers and 
allow the developer to run out into a 
small bottle, saving it for the next devel- 
opment. If the developer is to be held 
for any length of time, the bottle should 
be filled to the neck so that no air-space 
will be left over the surface. Cork it 
tight so that no air can enter and the 
solution can be preserved for several days 
at least. It is largely the oxidizing effect 
of the air that spoils developer. 

After pouring out the developer, hold 
the open end of the tube under a faucet 
and wash the film thoroughly by allowing 
the water to run into the tube. Remov- 
ing both corks will permit a rapid current 
completely through the tube with more 
effective results. 

After draining, fill the tube with the 
fixing solution and replace the corks. 
When the film is completely fixed, drain 
out as before, remove the bottom cork 
and once more allow water to flow freely 
through the tube until all traces of hypo 
have been washed out of the emulsion. 
The film is now removed, clips are at- 
tached and it is permitted to dry in the 
usual way. Wash out the tube and in- 
sert both stoppers to prevent dust from 
entering while idle. 
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Continuity for Home Movies 


by L. R. BENTON 


An interesting and mighty useful article for the amateur movie maker, on how to plan the action so that the 


film will show a connected and logical 


T= Hollywood cameraman’s work 
is guided by a detailed scenario. 
And the personal movie maker 
who desires interesting films must. like- 
wise lay his plans before going into ac- 
tion. 

It isn’t necessary for the amateur movie 
maker to work out a finished scenario— 
not for family, vacation, and travel films, 
at least. If he wants to produce a regu- 
lar drama or a comedy, a scenario (a 
list of the shots to be made) should of 
course be prepared, but for the record 
pictures for which most amateur film is 
used such preparation is not needed and, 
in fact, is often impractical. 

A key idea, a brief outline of how that 
idea may be carried out in film, and an 
appreciation of the ingredients of a suc- 
cessful record film will serve the pur- 
pose. 

You may ask, “How can I plan, even 
roughly, what Ill shoot and how I'll 
shoot it on a vacation or when travel- 
ing?” Let’s move toward the answer by 
considering what it takes to make a 
movie interesting. 

First, the subject matter itself must be 
inherently interesting. That’s an easy 
requirement to meet. You aren’t likely 
to take movies of things that don’t in- 
terest you and your family. If the movies 
are intended primarily for family enjoy- 
ment, subjects need pass only the self- 
interest test. If you intend to show the 
pictures outside of the home circle, that’s 
something else again. 

But there are few things which can’t 
be so presented that others will find them 
interesting, too. Mere record pictures of 
people don’t appeal to strangers. But 
pictures of those same people enacting 
an amusing skit, or engaged in some in- 
teresting occupation or pastime, will be 
well received by audiences to whom your 
characters are unknown, and at the same 
time give you the desired pictures of the 
people. In short, there are interesting 
ways of presenting subject matter which 
in itself is not inherently interesting. 

The second ingredient of an interesting 
movie is good, clear, sharp photograpRy. 
Common Errors in Home Movies pub- 
lished in the May PoPpuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 
pointed out the matters of camera tech- 
nique which, if followed, will prevent the 
loss of audience interest that is sure to 
result if the photography is inferior. But 
important as good photographic tech- 
nique is, perfection in this respect is not 
the ultimate accomplishment of the per- 
sonal movie maker . . . and not, in itself, 
. a sole criterion of good movies. 

Third ingredient of a successful movie 
is an interesting presentation of the sub- 
ject matter. And it is toward injecting 
this vital ingredient that you can prof- 
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Nete the story continuity—tfrom the start 
of the Oshing trip to the end of the fish. 


story. 


itably plan your shots in advance. It is 
in developing the knowledge of what to 
take, how to take it, and how to arrange 
it in the finished film that the movie 
maker has an opportunity to demonstrate 
an artistry of a far higher level than is 
required merely to produce technically 
good photographic reproductions. 

When it is decided what the story is 
to be, the next step is to consider how to 
tell that story in your medium, a succes- 
sion of movie scenes. Remember the de- 
Sirability of relating the story with suf- 
ficient clarity and completeness to make 
it fully understandable. Bear in mind 
the five “W’s” of the newspaper reporters’ 
“must” list for stories—who, where, when, 
what, and why, and be sure to take the 
movie shots which will be needed in the 
film to answer these questions. 

For instance, the story of a June out- 
ing should tell who participated, when 
and where you went, what you did and 
saw, and what was its effect upon the 
members of your party. As a movie pho- 
tographer, you should go at your shooting 
quite differently from the way you might 
with a still camera. Still pictures are 
viewed individually, each succeeding or 
failing on its own merits. Motion pic- 
tures are necessarily viewed one after 
another on the screen, in quick succes- 
sion. Therefore to rise above being an 
unrelated hodge-podge of random ani- 
mated snapshots,’each movie scene must 
relate in some way to those which pre- 
cede and follow it. " 

Suppose we Tecide to tell a movie story 
of the family’s June outing. Here’s the 
sequence we might adopt: 

1. Long shot showing house and drive. 
Car rolls out of garage, stops on drive. 
Father steps out with dust cloth and 
begins dusting car. 

2. Semi-closeup of Father, working. 

3. Medium shot. Brother runs into the 
scene and climbs into front seat. 

4. Closeup. Brother impatiently manip- 
ulates controls, then blows horn. 

5. Front door. Door opens, Mother 
steps out. 

6. Closeup of Mother. 
beckons for Brother. 

7. Brother climbs out of car, exits to- 
ward house. 

8. Sister enters scene, climbs into rear 


She calls and 


seat of car. Father is seen continu- 
ing his dusting. 
9. Front door. Brother emerges carry- 


ing lunch basket. 

10. Brother places basket in car, then 
gets into front seat. 

11. Front door. Door opens. Mother ap- 
pears again, calls. 

12. Sister leaves car, exits, then returns 
struggling into her coat. Show her 
struggles in a semi-closeup. 

(Continued on page 72) 











HE Cole Brothers-Clyde Beatty 
Circus was opening at the New 
York Hippodrome. It was my as- 
signment to: cover the show with the 
candid camera for POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To photograph lions, tigers, elephants, 
clowns, pretty spangled ladies, and, of 
course, the daring young man on the fly- 
ing trapeze. 

But before the night was over I wished 
that I had my camera clamped to a fly- 
ing trapeze. There were so many things 
to see—and photograph. 

Candid work at an indoor circus in- 
volved many special problems because 
of the variety of material which the pho- 
tographer has to cover. It differs mark- 
edly from candid work in the theatre 
because there are many planes of action 
to be covered. In the theatre the pho- 
tographer has fewer rapid focusing diffi- 
culties since the action is confined to a 
comparatively small area. The sawdust 
ring, however, is a wide-spread scene of 
action. And you soon find that you have 
to use your camera in many ways—some 
of which may take you quite by surprise. 

It is necessary to shoot from the hip, 
so to speak, when you are covering an 
indoor circus, for our. field of coverage 
is much more limited than would be the 
case if the show were under canvas. For 
one thing, we miss the pageantry of the 
circus parade and the sideshows, which 
are ordinarily in the open air and, con- 
sequently, in plenty of light, providing a 
photographer’s delight! Instead we are 
confronted with the problem of stopping 
action and holding our cameras steady 
while using comparatively slow shutter 
speeds with our lenses wide open most 
of the time. 

Before we discuss the journalistic pro- 
cedure of covering a circus and the tech- 
nical difficulties involved, let us consider 
the equipment which was used in taking 
the photographs accompanying this ar- 
ticle. 

Since my assignment was to demon- 
strate what the candid camera could do 
at a circus, my outfit was confined to that 
diminutive but marvelously efficient little 
instrument. 

I employ the Leica exclusively for all 
my work, probably mainly because of a 
fondness I have developed for it after 
having used it for a long period. Candid 
camera fans are always disputing over 
the question of which minicam is the 
best. When I get into one of these argu- 
ments I usually end up by deciding I 
have chosen the Leica because it is the 


Our Candid Cameraman 


by M. ROBERT ROGERS 






When the circus comes to town, you too will want to make a pictorial record of your 


visit. Let famed Cameraman Rogers tell you how to go about it. 


smallest of the instruments which may 
be classified as professional cameras; and 
I have always found its lenses to possess 
that critical sharpness which is the aim 
of the bona fide photographic enthusiast. 

At the circus I used two Leica lenses. 
The first was the new Xenon 1.5 lens, 
which is the latest and speediest of the 
50 millimeter lenses. This was utilized 
about ninety per cent. of the time. 

Because of its comparatively short fo- 
cal length, it is of great advantage both 
in compensating for slight mistakes in 
focusing and in allowing increased depth 
of focus when a large area is to be cov- 
ered. However, I must qualify this state- 
ment because a 1.5 lens wide open really 
does not have much depth of focus. And 
therefore, whenever possible, I stopped 
the lens down to about f 2.2 to increase 
both sharpness and depth. 

The other lens was the medium focal 
length Hektor f 1.9, 73 millimeter lens. 
The main utility of the Hektor is that it 
gives a slightly larger image and there- 
fore has a quasi-telephoto effect. (This 
should be distinguished from a true tele- 
photo lens which has a different optical 
design.) It turned out that I used the 
Hektor less than I had expected to be- 
cause I was able to move around rather 
freely (thanks to my special press pass) 


The bareback rider (right) 
amiled prettily at our hard- 
working photographer. 


Whatever it is that has at- 
tracted the attention of the 
young circus-goers below, 
it is fascinating enough to 
make them temporarily for- 
get popeorn and peanuts. 


and therefore could go after the closeups 
with my 50 millimeter lens. 

The journalism of covering a story of 
the tan bark circle pictorially should be 
reasonably easy for those who have taken 
even so much as a high school course in 
newspaper writing. We all recall that 
standard principle which was glibly set 
forth almost the first day we entered 
the class. It was: “A good newspaper 
story tells you who, what, when and 
where.” 

The camera is a tremendous short cut 
in answering these questions because it 
almost automatically registers the who, 
what and where. And generally includes 
the when also. 

For example: One of the first shots 
I tock at the circus was hardly remark- 
able from a photographic viewpoint but it 

(Continued on page 32) 


























A fast shot 
caught the 
acrobats at 
the right “on 
the head.” 
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summed up what I was covering so well 
that I could almost run the rest of the 
pictures beneath it and let them tell 
their story without any words at all. I 
refer to the picture of the lights outside 
the Hippodrome. There is nothing to 
taking such a picture. Almost any cam- 
era will do it. In this case I used stop 
3.2 and 1/60 of a second. This photo- 
graph is the little touch that ties to- 
gether my circus story. 

Some of my shots were taken with lens 
wide open (f 1.5) and slow time (1/6 of 
a second). Holding the camera steady at 
such a low speed is a knack that some 
are not able to acquire. For those few, 
there is really no remedy except to resort 
to a flash bulb which is both expensive 
and inconvenient, I have met a number 
of photographers who employ large cam- 
eras. They contend that anybody can 
hold a camera still at 1/6 of a second, and 
at even slower speeds. They speak with- 
out knowledge. And if their large nega- 
tives were enlarged the several diameters 
that our tiny ones are, they would show 
the same, and probably more, defects. 

Do not be discouraged, however, if you 
cannot make shots in poor light, either 


because your lens is not of a super-speed. 


variety or because you shake the camera 
slightly at low speeds. There are still 
plenty of comparatively well-lit subjects, 
even at the circus, where you can try 
your luck. For instance: a picture of a 
scantily dressed trapeze artist about to 
ascend, upon whom all the spotlights in 
the arena are dramatically centered. 
Such lighting will give you a photograph 
even with an f/f 3.5 lens, if you use it at 
1/4 of a second. I took advantage of my 
f 2 opening and shot one at 1/20 that 
turned out fine. 

Continuing our pictorial story, the most 
dramatic and most advertised feature of 
the circus—Clyde Beatty’s animal act— 
was, I regret to say, not the most photo- 
graphic feature of it. That is, from the 
point of view of the candid photographer 
who wants to make performance shots. 
The drawback in getting effective pic- 
tures of Beatty and his cats derives from 
the fact that he works behind rather 
closely spaced steel bars. Being no lion 
tamer, I philosophize about this by saying 
I would rather produce a not ideal pic- 
ture of a lion through bars than meet 
the beast personally. without benefit of 
bars—even though it resulted in a photo- 
graphic masterpiece. 

This is slight irony, naturally, for 
Beatty’s animals are well trained and out 
of doors with a telephoto lens, some ex- 
cellent picture work could be done with- 
out too great risk to the cameraman. An- 
other way of circumventing this prob- 
lem of the bars is to stick your lens right 
through them and shoot away to your 
heart’s content. Lamentably, circus per- 
formers have not yet taken to incorporat- 
ing candid cameramen as parts of their 
acts. Consequently, until three ring cir- 
cuses add a fourth circle for candid 
photographers, we cannot resort to such 
tactics. We have set out to get actual 


performance shots and must accept our 
forty caged lions and tigers as they are 
and do the best we can. 








Jumbo salutes his appreciative audience. 
Circus pictures, like the circus itself, 
could never be complete without the ele- 
phant and his humorously clumsy antics. 


The result will have to speak for itself. 
It is hardly a perfect picture but it does 
convey something of what the audience 
sees when they watch the fascinating 
Beatty. 

His is a dangerous task. In the pic- 
ture we get a vivid idea of the true dan- 
ger of the act for we note an ever-present, 
well-armed assistant outside the cage, 
who moves with gestures twice as catlike 
as any of the lions and tigers, keeping a 
watchful eye on all the beasts so that he 
may spring into action at the slightest 
emergency. 

This assistant is not a prop man, nor 
is he there for ballyhoo, as is witnessed 
by the fact that Mr. Beatty was badly 
clawed by one of his cats less than a year 
ago. 

Beatty works rather far backstage at 
the Hippodrome—much farther than the 
other acts, since his special cage makes 
this necessary. This means that our 50 
millimeter lens is no longer adequate to 
get a clear picture. 

The ideal equipment would be a tele- 
photo lens but these are not available as 
true speed lenses. So I had to take out 
of my Leica kit the only long focus speed 


lens which the company manufactures. 


This is the 73 millimeter, f 1.9 lens re- 
ferred to above. Even then, for the rea- 
son that the pictures were taken about 
fifty feet from Beatty’s cage, I had to 
blow up sections of the tiny negatives 
which amounted to about one-third of 
their total area. Thus you get a realistic 
idea of some of the handicaps which have 
to be overcome in taking such perform- 
ance pictures. 

For the record, the Beatty shots. were 
with the lens wide open; sometimes at 
1/60 and sometimes at 1/40 of a second. 
Unfortunately because I had to work fast 
in order not to miss anything, I had no 
opportunity to jot down which pictures 
were taken at which speed. 

To get a slight idea of the number of 
exposures one must make of a fast mov- 
ing indoor act, I exposed thirty frames 
of the Beatty act in order to procure a 





half-dozen really usable photographs out 
of which the editor selected one. 

But then it is wise for a candid photog- 
rapher who wants to take performance 
shots in theatres or arenas to remember 
that he must consider his film cheap, as 
indeed 35 millimeter film is, especially if 
it is purchased in bulk. 

He must snap picture after picture be- 
cause, while each shot may be conceived 
as a photographic work of art, his 
chances of stopping action are generally 
less than fifty-fifty. Furthermore, he 
can hardly predict what is going to hap- 
pen next. If he keeps on snapping in not 
too wild abandon, he will generally bring 
home at least one-half a pound of bacon. 

One little and obvious trick to master 
in this game of snapping action is, never- 
theless, most important. It is to predict 
when the movement will momentarily be 
less vigorous than it usually is. 

The picture of the acrobats on their 
trapezes illustrates this point lucidly. 
Since they move quite rapidly, we have to 
work by the law of the pendulum. When 
the pendulum reaches the crest of its 
swing, it pauses for a fraction of a sec- 
ond before it moves downward again. 
This is the lightning moment we must 
strive to snap in acrobatic action. If we 
are wise enough and lucky enough we 
will be able to stop our acrobats there 
and then at a speed of 1/20 of a second, 
which was used on this particular photo- 
graph. I had stopped my lens down to 
f 3.2 in order to get the depth which 
brings the lines of the net into focus. 

When I speak of “stopping” action, I 
use again a figurative term, because at 
speeds ranging from 1/8 to 1/60 of a 
second, with most of the shots taken at 
about 1/30, we really cannot stop action 
but only hope that we can get a picture 
sharp enough to pass the most critical 
editorial eye. 

But have we not forgotten part of the 
performance? What would a show be 
without an audience? 

And what would a circus audience be 
without children? In a way, I get more 
kick from the expressions on the children 
I caught watching the show than I do 
from any of the performance shots which 
at best are staged events and therefore 
not really and humanly natural. 

Our four young ladies—one shocked, 
one happy, one rapt, and one gleeful—to 
me are the epitome of the circus. And if 
we add to them our intense young gentle- 
man, with an expression of mixed sur- 
prise and doubt, we have covered another 
very important angle of our story. 

Audience shots are quite limited in in- 
door sawdust ring pictures unless we use 
flashlights and, of course, we must not 
do that if we consider ourselves good 
candid cameramen. The only part of our 
audience which has enough light to make 
an impression on the photographic emul- 
sion will be found in the front rows and 
in the boxes which have quite a bit of 
reflected light from the arena. Even so, 
it is reflected light and naturally not very 
strong. The pictures had to be taken 
with the 1.5 lens wide open and at 1/8 
of a second. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Controlling T 


by 
LEIGH IRWIN 


NE of the first surprises for the 
amateur photographer is experi- 
enced when he photographs a 
subject which looks especially pleasing 
on the ground glass or in the finder, but 
which unfortunately turns out to be flat 
and uninteresting as a black and white 
photographic print. We remember the 
colorful contrasts and the separation of 
detail in the subject, and can’t imagine 
why our sharply focused, correctly ex- 
posed negative produces such a disap- 
pointing result. 
The answer is to use film and filters 
suited to the subject and the light source. 
Now there are a number of different 
kinds of light sources used in photog- 
raphy today and each one of them has 
its own particular spectral characteris- 
tics. Daylight, tungsten light (regular 
electric light) , photoflood light and pho- 
toflash light are the four most com- 
monly used by the amateur. Daylight is 
the strongest for photography in the left 
side of the spectrum (see chart). Tung- 
sten light swings somewhat more to the 
right in its light characteristics on the 
spectrum. Photoflood and photoflash 
light have qualities somewhat between 
daylight and tungsten light. 
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With regular film and without a filter, 


the lettering on the sign was invisible. 
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ones With Filters 





An X-1 filter and panchromatic film made 
the lettering and clouds plainly visible. 
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Range of the visible spectrum and the overlap range of standard commercial films 
and plates. This chart thus reveals that red and deep red will register only on pan- 
chromatic film. 


Photographic film and plate emulsions 
can be divided generally into three stand- 
ard types according to their sensitiveness 
to different colors. The first type is usu- 
ally known as “regular” and for many 
years was the only type available. 
{The roll film in popular use until the ad- 
vent of Verichrome and Plenachrome and 
generally referred to as “NC” was of this 
type—Ed.] “Regular” emulsions are 
highly sensitive to the ultra-violet invis- 
ible portion of the spectrum and also 





The famous picture of the U. 8S. Army Air Corps, taken by Capt. Stevens with infra- 
red filters and film. Once the world’s record long distance photograph. 


sensitive to the visible violet, blue, the 
blue-green, and slightly sensitive to the 
green. 

The second type of emulsion is known 
as orthochromatic and will record green 
much better and in addition yellow- 
green, orange, and a little light red but 
not deeper reds. Except for the reds, the 
color rendition in shades of gray is much 
as seen by the eye. The third type is 
called panchromatic. “Pan” records all 
the spectrum colors, including deep reds 
and in addition some invisible infra-red 
at the extreme right of the spectrum. The 
invisible ultra-violet at the extreme left . 
of the spectrum affects all three of these 
emulsion types more than is desired al- 
though a little less in orthochromatic 
and still less in panchromatic emulsions. 

Of all the emulsion types available, one 
type in particular, such as Eastman Por- 
trait Pan or Defender X-F Pan, will pho- 
tograph most subjects in pretty much the 
same relative color values transferred to 
black and white value as the eye sees. 
It is frequently used to obtain well 
separated, normal contrasting tones with- 
out the use of filters. This type is still, 
however, more sensitive to the invisible 
ultra-violet than is desired so that for 
landscapes a filter is necessary for best 
results. 

Taking the well known Wratten filters 
manufactured by Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany as a standard, because they are so 
recognized generally, and because they 
are furnished in the most complete va- 
riety for practically every possible use, let 
us consider that these filters are avail- 
able in three different types. First is the 
unmounted thin gelatin film, of which 
over 100 various shades of colors are 
available; second, the same gelatin film 
cemented between optical glass, known 
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as B glass; third, gelatin film cemented 
between optical glass which has been 
especially ground to insure perfect optical 
qualities and is known as A glass. 

The A glass filters are naturally the 
most expensive, B glass less so, and gela- 
tin film filters are fairly inexpensive. The 
last named are free from optical defects 
and manufactured to quite close toler- 
ances in evenness and color, so are highly 
satisfactory for experimental or occasional 
use. However, the several filters most 
commonly used in amateur photography 
should be eventually obtained by the 
amateur mounted in A or B glass espe- 
cially to fit over the front of the lens 
of his favorite camera or cameras, as 
gelatin films will not stand handling ex- 
cept by the extreme corners. Finger 
prints on the surface will spoil the defini- 
tion of the lens with which they are 
used and likewise scratches or abrasions 
on the gelatin film surface will affect im- 
age quality. 

Filters are rarely used with the older 
regular type emulsion and as this emul- 
sion is not used much by amateurs any 
more it need not be considered. Light 
yellow, light yellow-green, deeper yellow, 
green, light red and deeper red are the 


At the left is an ordinary snapshot with 

ordinary film. With panchromatic film 

and a K-2 filter an entirely different re- 
su't was obtained (right). 


most used filters. Only the yellow, the 
yellow-green and occasionally the green 
filters are used with orthochromatic ma- 
terials, but all of them are used with pan- 
chromatic emulsions. 

The function of a light filter is to ab- 
sorb or in effect hold out certain over- 
strong colored light rays of the spectrum 
and pass through other colored light rays 
which otherwise would not photograph 
strong enough. In a simple landscape 
where the foreground is mostly green and 
the sky is blue with white clouds, a pic- 
ture made with a regular emulsion would 
be very disappointing as the intense ul- 
tra-violet, and blue sensitivity against 
the lesser green sensitivity would result 
in a white sky, through over-exposure, 
and a dark foreground, through under 
exposure. This situation is easily cor- 
rected by using an orthochromatic emul- 
sion which is not quite so blue sensitive 
and is more green sensitive, in conjunc- 
tion with a light yellow filter over the 
lens which holds back much of the ex- 
cess blue but allows the green to enter. 
The clouds stand out whiter against a 
darker sky and the foreground photo- 
graphs lighter, showing much more de- 
tail and separation of foliage and 
shadows. 

This is what a filter does. As the 
proper filter is selected for use with the 
right film, great control in various sub- 

(Continued on page 82) 








What the Camera Clubs Are Doing 








HE first nation-wide salon ever held 

in Florida, sponsored by a local Cam- 
era Club, was held recently in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

Philip C. Shakespeare, Beechwood, Up- 
per Darby, Pa., was awarded the highest 
honors for his Winter Shadows, a print 
of high technical achievement. As the 
title suggests, the subject was a snow 
scene with trees silhouetted against a 
winter sky that cast their shadowed re- 
flections in a shimmering, ice-bound 
brook. 

A striking portrait, De Profundis, by 
the well-known Dr. Max Thorek, F.R.PS., 
F.R.S.A., of Chicago, took second prize. 
The print, reminiscent of the oil paint- 
ings of the old masters in composition 
and lighting, is an outstanding example 
of controlled light falling on a bewhis- 
kered male face of strong character 
blending into a black background. 

Curves, a nude of high artistic quali- 
ties, from the admirable portfolio of 
Manning P. Brown, Philadelphia, won its 
way into the prize-winning bracket for 
third honors. There were 527 prints sub- 
mitted from 29 states by 138 exhibitors. 
The jury selected 166 prints by 94 ex- 
hibitors for display. 


Other Clubs 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GUILD OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. The guild reports moving to 
new, modern quarters at 1520 Locust 
Street, where the club rooms include 
eight darkrooms, library-lounge, and a 
large studio and exhibition room. 
Courses in photographic methods and 
pictorial portraiture are scheduled from 
the first of May. The officers are: Arnold 
V. Stubenrauch, Pres.; E. Fletcher Brown, 
Sec.; Leslie L. Bender, Treas.; J. Howard 
Branson, Vice-Pres. 

OAK PARK CAMERA CLUB. Meets every 
Monday evening in the Forsyth Building, 
1011 Lake Street, Oak Park, Ill. Organ- 
ized in 1934, the club has held two mem- 
ber shows and an international salon, 
has had as guest lecturers Don Wallace, 
Dr. Max Thorek, H. K. Shigeta, and other 
prominent authorities. Club officers are: 
Gilman Lane, Pres.; Walter L. Greaves, 
Vice-Pres.; Stewart M. Purinton, Sec.; 
Nancy Purvine, Corr. Sec.; David J. Rin- 
telman, Treas. 


PHOTO-PICTORIALISTS. Membership is 
on an invitation basis. The club plans a 


P. C. Shakespeare’s rich print that won 
first prize at the St. Petersburg salon. 


yearly salon to stimulate a high stand- 
ard of photographic art for the members. 
John Funaro, 110 Rochelle Street, Spring- 
field, Mass., is Director. The irector, 
Joseph L. Brady, and Roland W. Cote 
form the Print Committee; Dr. Ira I. 
Chamberlain is Assistant Director. 


TULSA CAMERA CLUB. Meets on the 
first and third Thursday of each month, 
and sponsors an interesting weekly 
article on photographic practices in a 
Tulsa daily peer, Howard Clark is 
President, Robert S. Roche, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Miss Ruth Canaday is Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. We do not have the 
club’s street address, but Miss Canaday 
may be addressed at Box 871, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

CHARLOTTE CAMERA CLUB. Holds a 
business or program session the first 
Tuesday of the month, and a print com- 
petition the third Tuesday, meeting at 
the Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C. 
Officers are: Paul Norris, Pres.; T. S. 
Franklin, Jr., Vice-Pres.; (Mrs.) Elaine J. 
Ackerman, Sec.-Treas. The club has fifty 
members, half of whom are in the be- 
ginners’ group. 


NORFOLK PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. Re- 
ports that the past year has been the 
most successful in the history of the 
club. The officers are H. W. Newsome, 
Pres.; Guy D. Aydlett, Vice-Pres.; Lee M. 
Klinefelter, Sec.-Treas. 


Picture of the Month (opposite page) 


NUDE.... By 


Selected from the private collection of Stephen Deutch, this 
stirring portrait study is noteworthy for its skin texture and 
three-dimensional effect, vividly brought out by the photog- 
rapher’s dynamic lighting. It was shot in Mr. Deutch’s Paris studio, 
his subject being a French professional model. Having lived in 
Paris for many years (a Rumanian by birth), Photographer Deutch 
is now making his home in America, “to get away from the uncer- 
tainties of Europe,”’ he disclosed in a recent visit with your editor 


Only one floodlight and one spotlight were used. Camera: Rollei- 
flex with Zeiss Tessar lens stopped down to £5.6 with an exposure of 
1/50 second. Ilford Supersensitive Panchromatic film was used 
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conceive her thus 
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By Jack Hazlehurst 


By popular demand, Jack Hazle- 
hurst once again directs his camera 


lens into a world of make-believe. 
Probing with ruthless impression- 


istic approach he reveals how the 
same model, versatile Miss Cather- 
ine Campbell, might appear 
through eight different pairs of eyes 
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The chiropodist's 
vision goes only 
this far 


But her lovel, 
lucky man, 
will fasten 
eyes on this 


Double delight for 
the drunken eye 


As she looks to her 
unbiased mirror 


As she 
imagines 
herself 

to be 











DATA: Taken with a 4x5 
Speed Graphic fitted 
with a Kalart Photo-flash 
synchronizer at f 1l and 
1/200 of a second. Pan- 
cro-Press film was used. 
Misko of Grand Rapids 
did not actually lose ‘the 
bout until the fifth round, 
by a technical knockout 





DATA: Above, by Ol- 
drich Kindl of Czecho- 
slovakia. Camera: 
Voigtlander Bessa 
with Heliar lens at f 9. 
Exposure 1/200 on 
Voigtlander superpan 
film developed in DK76 
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AT LEFT: By Dr. Ha- 
lasz Pal, of Hungary. 
612x9 cm. plate cam- 
era. Exposure 1/25 
second at f 4.5 0n 
Imperial Eclipse Or- 
tho film developed 
in glycin developer 




















by Sionley Korshak 


An unusual camera study 
made especially for this 
page by Tesla Wineman 
Barker...Through skillful 
lighting and posing, four 
separate exposures have 
been correlated into one 
Y=} ologdesi-Mtel-teal-M-h deel olol bb Abele) 


the Beauty that is Woman 


{ Technical data on page 50} 
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Many are those who have tried to 
capture the graceful rhythm of rep- 
etition in a photograph... . known 
pictorially as ‘‘Pattern Shots.” Here 
are two unusual features which by 
their technical and compositional 
excellence should provide inspira- 
tion to miniature camera workers 


SEA FOAM. Taken 

on a beach of the 

North Sea in Ger- 

many by that master 

of the Leica camera, 

Dr. Paul Wolff. Expo- 

sure 1/100sec. at f 6.3 

on Agfa Superpan AMPHITHEATRE IN 
VERONA. Taken by 
P. Claver Grahamer 
of Germany with his 
Leica. Elmar lens at 
{ 6.3. Exposure 1/60 
second on Eastman 
Panatomic devel- 
oped in Perutz fine 
grain developer 
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ABOVE: By Michael Howath, 
Hungary. Taken with a Rolleiflex 
4x4 cm. at f 18 with 1 second expos- 
ure. Isopan film with Agfa No.1 filter 


Thru the skill of the photog- 
rapher ... prosaic wagon 
wheels are projected into 
a delicate medium of 


interpretative expression 


RIGHT: Selected by an agency as 
the outstanding motor car picture 
of the year, this print was sold to 
Cord Automobile Co. for $250.00, 
Taken outdoors by Herbert Copelin 
with an Eastman 8x10 Camera, 
using an 18 in. Cooke process lens. 
Expos. 3g second at f 64 on Defender 
XF Pan. film. Print on Haloid paper 








“The Shaft House” is one of 
the most famous salon prints 
in the history of photogra- 
phy. Made by Lionel Hey- 
mann, this picture has the 
unusual distinction of never 
being turned down by any 
salon jury to which it has 
been submitted in any part 
of the world . . It has been 
hung in 31 salons in 14 differ- 
ent countries. . . The shaft 
house is actually a wooden 
building over a coppermine 
at Quincy, Michigan, ideal- 
ized by the imaginative Hey- 
mann into a forceful compo- 
sition of angles and masses 


A selection from the innumerable stickers acquired by the print in its successful journeys 
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Eapnession / 


With fine sympathy and 
mechanical skill Photogra- 
pher James Mahlon Hoddle 
captures the dramatic fire 
of his model, lovely Miss 
Caroline Fisher, in a series 
of emotional character 
studies. Miss Fisher's volatile 


personality has already been 
spotted by Hollywood scouts 

















Contrasting 
interpretations 
of Miss Lindsay 
by two famous 


photographers 


DATA: Above, Warner 
Brothers Studios selected 
this portrait as Miss Lind- 
say's finest... Photogra- 
pher: Scotty Welbourne. 
Equipment: 8x10 Eastman 
Portrait Camera with 18 
in. Plastigmat B.&L. lens. 
Eastman Portrait film de- 
veloped in D 76. Expos- 
ure 4g second at f ll. 
Lighting; One baby spot 
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LEFT: Another stunning 
portrayal, especially 
posed for Ferenc, famed 
Viennese photographer, 
but withheld from gen- 
eral release by ruling 
of the Hays office 
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Lighting Technique tor Tone 


This brilliant pictorialist has covered a difficult subject in simple diagrammatic style. The photographs 
were made especially to illustrate this article, the same model being used throughout. (See page 69.) 


rapher at least, is always a relative 

thing, for beauty as it exists in pic- 
tures is always his to create or destroy, 
depending upon his knowledge and his 
desires in the matter. 


The tools which the photographer uses 
to achieve his end are makeup, lighting, 
pose, and camera angle. 

Anyone who has seen pictures of some 
of our popular motion picture stars, such 
as Myrna Loy, or Marlene Dietrich, or 
Jean Harlow, snapped when they did not 
appear at their best will realize that as 
far as their appearance is concerned, and 
entirely apart from their acting ability, 
they are merely healthy goodlooking girls 
such as every one of us numbers among 
his own acquaintances. The magical 
charm and glamour which is theirs in 
their screen career is to a large extent 
due to the skill of the makeup and cam- 
era men. 


Lighting is a technical instrument of 
great importance in picture making. The 
basic groundwork to be learned is fairly 
simple and once mastered will give the 
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Be in women, to the photog- 
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Diag. 1. Flat light- Diag. 2. Moving 
ing. See Fig. A. the light source. 

















Fig. A. Lights placed close to Fig. B. 
the eamera (see Diag. 1) pro- close to the camera puts round- 
ness in flat lighting. 


duce flat, formless lighting. 


A small Hight source 


photographer an enormously flexible 
power in his field. 

Unquestionably, the lighting problem 
has been obscured by the many varieties 
of lighting which can be obtained with a 
few simple combinations. The result is 
that the average amateur believes he 
must be equipped with a huge battery of 
floods and spots to do a really competent 
job. This is not the fact. Although cer- 
tain tricky lighting effects may require 
specialized types of lighting units, three 
photofiood bulbs and reflectors will pro- 
vide all the lighting equipment which the 
average amateur needs. 

These units should be placed on stands 
which will allow them to be moved about 
and have flexible heads which will per- 
mit the light to be directed at will. With 
this equipment and a light and dark 
background against which to take pic- 
tures, the amateur is ready to experiment 
in the fascinating field of lighting. 

The two chief objectives ta keep in 
mind are to use our lighting as a means 
of obtaining a true rendition of the tone 
values in the subject being photographed 
and also to get a good representation of 
roundedness and structure. 

In lighting for tone value, we must 
realize that the range of tone which can 
be discriminated by the eye is far greater 
than the number of tones which can be 
discriminated by the camera lens and 
film. The human eye is an instrument 
of tremendous adaptability and, as illu- 
mination intensities decrease, chemical 
changes take place in the retina which 
allow the eye to see better under still fur- 
ther decreased intensities of illumination. 

So we find that, under decreased light- 
ing conditions, the eye is fifty thousand 
times as sensitive to light as it is under 





Fig. C. A single side light used Fig. D. Adding a second side 
to show contour. (Light placed light on the shadow side out- 
between B and C, Diag. 2.) 


ACK HAZLEHURST, a six-foot- 
J three Texan, has gained an inter- 
national reputation as a pictorialist 
and master of lighting technique. He 
has had pictures hung in every major 
salon in the world, winning cups, 
medals and other trophies in more 
than a dozen countries. 

Educated at the University of IIli- 
nois and Northwestern University, 
Jack’s professional interest is personnel 
management; his hobby, photography. 











bright lighting conditions. This allows us 
to distinguish an enormous number of 
different tone values, and if we view a 
scene in which there are, say, only one 
hundred just noticeable differences of 
tone value, the range of lighting contrast 
will not seem very great. 

To the camera, however, this tonal 
range will embrace the film’s entire field 
of discrimination, and it will be necessary 
to. have a very perfect exposure and de- 
velopment of the film in order to bring 
out all these varia- 
tions completely. It 
is necessary, then, 
in illuminating our ‘a * 
subject, to lean to- 
ward what seems to 
the eye to bea 
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perienced amateur DD 
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with strong shadows 


rather flat lighting. 
When the inex- L 
1 
wishes to obtain a 
dramatic lighting 
and brilliant high ith a second sie 
lights, he usually ow side. See Fig.D. 





lines the figure. 
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and Structure 


by JACK HAZLEHURST 
With Illustrations by the Author 


sets his lighting up in such a way that 
the appearance of the subject to the eye 
is that which he desires in the finished 
picture. When this is photographed the 
result is the usual “soot-and-whitewash” 
effect which is so familiar in beginners’ 
work. 

A number of optical companies making 
photographic equipment will provide 
what is known as a “viewing filter.” 
These filters usually come in blue and 
green glass, the blue glass being for 
orthochromatic film and the green glass 
for panchromatic film. They are sup- 
plied in the form of square filters or 
rounded monocles to be worn in the eye, 
and through them the scene is viewed. 

The filters reduce the scene to be 
photographed to a monochrome which 
will indicate about what the film will 
register. These filters, which are sup- 
posed to be optically corrected for the 
use to which they are put, are rather ex- 
pensive, and the writer has found that 
viewing filters of almost equal usefulness 
can be made by purchasing at the five- 
and-ten cent store a very deep green cel- 
luloid shield which is sold for the pur- 
pose of reducing glare from approaching 
automobile headlights, and which is 
stuck to the windshield with a couple of 
rubber suction discs. 

A circle, about the size of a half dollar, 
cut out of one of these green shields, will 
serve as a makeshift monocle at a very 
trifling cost. 

With the lighting so balanced that the 
range of tones in the subject falls within 
the tonal range which the film can dis- 
criminate, the next matter for consider- 
ation is that of the proper rendering of 
form and structure. In making head por- 
traits or in making figure studies it is 
particularly necessary to obtain round- 
ness and form. 





Fig. E. By placing a light high over the 
subject’s head you can get this bright 
und sunny effect. 


For example, let us con- 
sider Fig. A. Here we have 
extremely flat lighting 
which shows no great tone 
range and very littl~ struc- 
ture. This lighting was ob- 
tained by setting three 
photofiood lamps directly in 
front of the subject as 
shown in Diag. 1. This al- 
lows nearly all parts of the 
figure to be so evenly illu- 
minated that any photo- 
graphic description of 
structure is quite impos- 
sible. 

With flat lighting, struc- 
ture is best shown by using 
as small a light source as 
possible and placing it quite 
close to the camera lens. 
With this kind of illumi- 
nation we get a certain 
subtle rounding of the figure 
due to the fact that not as 
much light is reflected to 





Fig. F. A tow single source lighting will produce a 


dramatic effect like this. 





the camera from the sides 
of the figure as from the 
portion nearest the camera. 

Fig. B shows a lighting 
of this type. For those who 
have William Mortenson’s 
book, Pictorial Lighting, 
this will be at once recog- 
nized as his “basic light.” 
By keeping this illumina- 
tion as nearly as possible on 
a line between the subject 
and the camera lens and 
moving the light backward 
and forward, changes may 
be made in the degree to 
which the edges of the fig- 
ure outline are illuminated. 

These changes, together 
with varied intensities of light on the 
background, will give very many varia- 
tions in what is simply a flat front light. 
With this type of lighting it is especially 
necessary to obtain perfect exposure and 
development of the film and to get a 
negative that is “juicy.” 

In this article, when we speak of bal- 
anced lighting, we refer to a balancing of 
the tonal range from highlight to shadow 
in the illuminated subject with the tonal 
range which can be discriminated by the 
film. Balance, then, is the proper rela- 
tionship between the lightest and darkest 
parts of the picture, and unbalanced 
lighting is one in which the relationship 
between the darkest and lightest portions 
of the picture are too great to be com- 
pressed within the latitude of the film. 

This definition of balanced and unbal- 
anced lighting must be carefully distin- 
guished from the so-called unbalanced 
light of which some portrait photog- 
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The placing of the lights controls the modelling and 


tone range. 


raphers speak, and by which they merely 
mean a lighting which is other than flat 
front. 

When a single light source is moved 
off to one side, so that it is no longer 
close to the line drawn from lens to sub- 
ject, we have what we will refer to as a 
cross-lighting. This is illustrated in 
Fig. C. 

A cross-light always throws one side of 
the subject into high light and one side 
into shadow. If the shadow side is to- 
ward the camera and the high light side 
away from the camera we will refer to 
that as “short lighting.” If the high light 
side is toward the camera and the shadow 
side is away it becomes “long lighting.” 

The relative amount of the figure which 
is in highlight and which is in shadow 
is naturally controlled by the position in 
which the main lighting source is placed. 
In every event this cross-lighting will ne- 


Fig. G. Careful placing of lights for form and struc- 
ture. The angular line of the left shoulder detracts 
from this otherwise well lighted subject. 


cessitate the use of auxiliary lights to 
throw sufficient illumination in the shad- 
ows to bring about a balanced lighting. 

So far, we have discussed two types of 
lighting. One is “flat-light” and one is 
“cross-light.” Cross-lighting comes un- 
der many names, but a look at Diag. 2 
will explain them all. 

Here we have our subject with a cam- 
era placed in front of it. The semicircle 
shown indicates the position in which 
our main lighting unit can be placed. If 
it is put at (A) we get flat-lighting; if 
the light is set anywhere between (A) 
and (B) we have a long-lighting; if it 
is placed between (B) and (C) we have 
a short lighting; and between (C) and 
(D) we get a variety known as Rem- 
brandt or “line” lighting. 

Thus by the use of these different set- 
tings of one main light source, we obtain 
what is apparently a great variety of 
lighting. As a matter of fact, however, 
we have either a flat-light or a cross- 
light. Each of these has its own impli- 
cations in picture making, chief of which 
is the perfect exposure and development 
of film required by the flat-lighting, and 
a careful balancing of the cross-lighting. 

In balancing cross-lighting, not only 
the amateur but many professionals make 
a great mistake in putting the lights too 
far apart. We may best illustrate this 
with diagrams. 

Let us look at Diag. 3. Here we have a 
ball placed in front of the camera and a 
single light placed at (L). The pic- 
ture which we will get will be similar to 
that in Diag. 3a. Here, the wide 
range of illumination from the bright 
side, toward the light, to the shadow side, 
away from the light, is so great that the 
film will not register it entirely. There- 


fore we get a sharp edged 
shadow in which there is 
no gradation. 

It obviously is necessary 
to balance the light. If this 
is done as shown in Diag. 4, 
by placing an auxiliary 
light at point (Lz) ,our main 
light still remaining at 
point (L:), we will find that 
we still do not have a long 
gradation of light from the 
point nearest the main illu- 
mination source around to 
the farthest edge. We have 
merely lightened up the 
shadow. So we still have 
the hard edge, but it is 
not quite as black as it was 
formerly. This is indicated 
by Diag. 4a. In order to 
get complete roundness in 
our subject, balancing lights 
should be placed as shown 
in Diag. 5. Here, the aux- 
iliary light is placed in po- 
sition (Lz). With this ar- 
rangement we have our 
shadow grading from the 
spot of highest light to a 
very black edge and giving 
the greatest total range of 
tone possible, rounding the 
ball so that it appears as 
in Diag. 5a. 

When setting up a cross- 
lighting, or any other kind of lighting for 
that matter, the first step is to place the 
main light source. No other lights should 
be lit at that time. Place this main 
lighting source in such a position as to 
get the fundamental lighting effect for 
which you are seeking. 

Now turn on the auxiliary light. By 
moving it backward and forward, farther 
away and closer to the subject and 
watching the subject through the viewing 
filter it will be possible to get just the 
proper subtle gradation which is desired 
in the picture which you are making. 
The degree of balance or unbalance in 
the lighting, then, is controlled by the 
distance from the subject at which the 
auxiliary light is placed as compared to 
the distance at which the main lighting 
source is placed. 

The farther away the auxiliary light is 
moved the greater will be the total range 
from highlight to shadow. The closer 
the auxiliary light is placed to the main 
lighting source in angular separation the 
greater will be the proportion of deep 
shadow to highlight and the greater the 
angular separation the smaller will be the 
proportion of shadow to highlight. 

The third general type of lighting, of 
which we will speak, is a cross-light in 
which an additional highlight is thrown 
at the edge of the shadow side. This 
lighting will be very familiar to those 
who have studied the photographs ap- 
pearing in commercial advertisements 
and in the rotogravure pictures of mo- 
tion picture magazines. It is a tricky 
artificial lighting and should be avoided 


for most subjects. It is best ‘suited - to - 


models with rugged features or to those 


cases where there is a definite attempt 
to give a modern or commercial sugges- 
tion to the picture being made. 

Fig. D is an example of this type of 
cross-lighting and was obtained with a 
set-up as shown in Diag. 6. In these 
lightings it is generally customary to set 
up a basic short lighting that will repre- 
sent the subject as it is desired to show 
it. Then the auxiliary light is placed on 
the shadow side far enough around to 
bring out a line light on this side. 

The variety of lighting effects which 
can be obtained with lighting units used 
in this way is tremendous. The unfor- 
tunate thing is that they are all, as a gen- 
eral rule, bad. As we have said, this 
lighting should only be used for artificial 
and novelty effects, and is generally best 
avoided by the amateur, particularly in 
photographing women. 

With these three basic lighting tech- 
niques fully understood the amateur will, 
with the variations possible within each 
type, have at his command a lighting 
adaptable to every situation which he will 
meet. So far we have spoken of having 
these lights at about the same height 
from the floor as the figure which is be- 
ing photographed. Adaptations can be 
made of these same lighting arrange- 
ments, having them either high or low 
in relation to the figure. A high lighting 
such as that shown in Fig. E gives a 
bright and sunny effect. A low lighting 
such as that indicated in Fig. F, together 

(Continued on page 76) 





WOMAN 


HNICAL data for the Salon feature 
5 as page 40. In order to obtain the 
proper effect, this feature was made and re- 
made four times. First, the model was not 
right. Then it was the hairdress. Finally, the 
clothing, ordinarily restricted to what the 
model happens to possess in her wardrobe. 
Thanks to a special hairdress (Saks-Fifth Ave.) 
and a complete wardrobe lent by Stanley 
Korshak, Inc.—famed Chicago and Hollywood 
Couturiér—the right effect was secured. 

The finished picture represents four separate 
negatives. The model retreated from the 
camera after each exposure so that the proper 
reduction in size took place. The resultant 
prints were then cut out, edges sanded, and 
carefully arranged in proper sequence and 
perspective. 

Other data: Camera, 8x10 Deardorff, 16!; 
in. Graf anastigmat lens stopped down to 
fll. Exposure, '/ second. Six spotlights and 
one large fill-in light supplied the illumination. 
Taken on Defender X-F Panchromatic film and 
printed on Velour Black glossy. 
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Printing for Pictorial Effects 


by SAMUEL BROWN 


Photographic Editor—Nature MAGAZINE 


The enlarger can be made to supplement the work of the camera by modifying the image projected by the 
enlarger. The author explains many interesting methods of controlled printing and enlarging. 


and brush so the photographer em- 
ploys his tools—camera, enlarger, 
chemicals, etc.—to produce pictures that 
find their way to salons and exhibitions. 

Many a picture is really “made” after 
the negative is placed in the enlarger. 
Perhaps the simplest part of the task is 
to compose the picture on the sensitive 
paper. Uninteresting portions are masked 
out to give prominence to important ob- 
jects and the size of figures is controlled 
to fit neatly into the picture area. 

Many amateurs find difficulty in decid- 
ing just what is to be done to improve a 
picture. There is a simple solution. Put 
the negative into the enlarger and make 
one straight enlargement of the whole 
negative—say 5x7 inches. After this is 
finished, analyze it carefully. Decide how 
much of the picture is interesting and cut 
away the rest. 

The next step is to decide on the vari- 
ous controls to be exercised. To what 
extent will each be carried? On what 
portions of the print, and how will each 
be executed? In other words you visua- 
lize the finished picture. The rough print 
may be used as a reference all through 
the process. 

The first manipulation that the ama- 
teur learns, after he is able to compose 
a picture properly, is dodging. This per- 
mits the control of lights and darks in 
the finished picture. Vignetting comes 
next. With this it is possible to eliminate 


J UST as the painter uses his palette 

















The straight enlargement of the boy at 
the right is much improved by vignetting 
as shown in the larger picture. 


undesirable surroundings 
and render a subject 
against a white background. 
Flashing is the deliberate 
fogging of portions of the 
print to produce a black 
background or to darken 
sections of secondary im- 
portance. These three con- 
trols require skill that is 
only acquired with practice, 
but they are easy after 
some experience. 

Before describing each 
control, it is of interest to 
give a few general hints on 
good photographic rendi- 
tions of pictures. Portraits, 
as a rule, should be printed 
to set them off prominently. 
Vignetting may be em- 
ployed to show them 
against a white background. 
With lighter heads, dark 
backgrounds are more de- 
sirable and may be secured 
by flashing. Dodging is one 
of the most useful of the 
controls. Negatives can 
rarely be printed “straight” 
for the best effect. A little 
shading on one side to per- 
mit heavier portions to reg- 
ister, deeper printing in some sections 
and printing detail in over-exposed parts 
are some of the more important effects 
that may be secured by dodging. Pic- 
tures showing considerable sky are much 
improved by flashing the tops. There is 
nothing more uninteresting than blank 
white sky. Photographs of this type 
should be darkened sornewhat at the top 
to give balance to the picture. 

Dodging gives the operator control of 
the density of different portions of the 
print. It allows him to bring out detail 
in heavily exposed sections of the nega- 
tive and hold back the light from under- 
exposed parts. Dodging is accomplished 
in several ways, but the simplest is to 
use some opaque material between the 
lens and the paper. 

Let us take for example a scene divided 
by the horizon. Negatives of this kind 
are, aS a rule, either properly exposed 
in the foreground and overexposed in the 
sky—or underexposed in the foreground 
and correctly exposed for the sky. If the 
negative is printed straight, the exposure 
must be calculated for either the sky or 
the foreground and one must suffer for 
the other. To compromise is unwise be- 
cause then neither the foreground nor 
the sky will be attractively rendered. 
The only solution is:dodging and the fol- 
lowing preparations are made: 
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By means described in this issue, Felix Adler of Ring- 
ling Brothers, Barnum and Bailey circus, was given 
additional height until he seems to tower to the clouds. 


The image is projected onto the easel 
arranged for the best composition. Hold 
a piece of cardboard between the lens 
and the easel, two or three inches from 
the latter. When the light in the en- 
larger is turned on an out-of-focus image 
appears on the cardboard. A pencil line 
is drawn on the cardboard roughly fol- 
lowing the outline of the horizon. This 
is then carefully torn along the line. 
Never cut.the cardboard because the line 
will be too even and may show a sharp 
division when the enlargement is made. 

All the white lights are now switched 
off and a piece of sensitive paper inserted 
in the easel. With the red screen in 
front of the lens, turn on the enlarger 
and calculate the exposure for the sky 
and foreground separately. Perhaps the 
sky requires 30 seconds while the fore- 
ground needs only 10 seconds. The pro- 
cedure for exposure follows: The card- 
board is held in the same position origi- 
nally Occupied when the line was made; 
this covers the foreground and the only 
light that reaches the paper is that com- 
ing through the negative’s sky. The red 
filter is removed and an exposure of 20 
seconds given. During the exposure the 
cardboard must be kept in motion con- 
stantly. This movement should never be 
too great; just a short distance into the 


* sky back and forth, never permitting any 


light coming through the foreground to 
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reach the paper. After 20 seconds the 
cardboard is quickly removed and the ex- 
posure continued 10 seconds more. On 
development, if the exposure has been 
correctly calculated, both the sky and 
foreground are properly rendered. 

The same procedure may be followed 
when the horizon is irregular by tearing 
the cardboard to conform with the 
horizon. 

Remember that the closer the card- 


‘poard is held to the lens the larger the 


shadow thrown and the hazier the out- 
line. As skill is acquired, one may begin 
to take liberties and hold the cardboard 
closer to or farther from the lens as each 
occasion requires. Many interesting ef- 
fects are possible. 

The next step in dodging permits 
a greater and more flexible control 
but also requires considerably more 
skill. In this the only dodging 
medium is the hand. Each finger, 
the closed fist, both hands cupped, 
and the arm are used individually 
to give different shapes and create 
effects. With the hand close to the 
lens a large area is held back while 
if it is held close to the paper just 
a small space is covered. Heavy 
irregular portions may be dodged. 
With both hands cupped, just small 
sections may be printed in. 

The arm may ke used to hold 
back the center permitting both the 
ton and bottom to print. With the 
open hand close to the lens, cor- 
ners may be darkened. Many pic- 
tures accepted for exhibition have a 
dark fringe around the edge, and 
particularly at the top, to hold the 
eye in the main picture area. 

Another form of dodging requires 
a simple and easily made piece of 
apparatus. Fix a piece of circular 
cardboard, about one and one half 
inches in diameter, to a piece of 
thin stiff wire handle about twelve 
inches long. This gadget is used 
for holding back small portions of 
the print, and for larger areas 
when held close to the lens. With 
this it is very simple to print in the 
edges of the picture attractively. 


done with a piece of cardboard es- 
pecially prepared for each picture. As 
before, the image is projected onto a 
piece of cardboard held about three 
inches above the easel. A rough outline 
is drawn in the center of the cardboard 
around the figure that is wanted. Here 
it is important to follow the one im- 
portant figure since any deviation will 
bring an unwanted portion into the pic- 
ture. After the hole is torn out, it should 
be tested to see if it needs enlarging. In 
some cases the hole may be a little ragged 
or there may be an unnecessary indenta- 
tion. All of these should be repaired by 
tearing a little more or adding a new 
piece with some glue. 

In making the vignetted exposure the 
important image is projected through the 
hole. As in dodging, it is important to 
keep the cardboard constantly in motion 
but here the movement should be up and 
down rather than back and forth. This 


gives the effect of a gradual fading of 
the image into the surrounding white 
area and is particularly pleasing in the 
case of women’s portraits. 

In taking pictures that are to be vi- 
gnetted, try to have a white or at least 
very light background. The dominating 
figure should be carefully placed on the 
most prominent part of the picture area. 
Always have the figure looking into the 
picture. If the head is facing right it 
should be placed a little to the left and 
above the center so that it faces the 
largest portion of the picture. Full face 
portraits may be centered. Another im- 
provement is tilting the figure slightly 
forward to give it a feeling of ease. 

Flashing appears to be the easiest of 





It was necessary to hold back the candle in printing 
the above picture which was taken with a Zeiss Contax 
Vignetting is much the same as at f 1.5 at 1/10 of a second and using Agfa Capocnes 
m. Great care must be taken in producing work like 

dodging except that it is always this picture, much of it in the printing process. 


all the controls. In reality this one re- 
quires the most skill. The idea is to fog 
a portion of the paper in order to achieve 
a certain effect. 

To flash properly, the enlargement 
should be made in a printing frame 
rather than on an easel. The printing 
frame should be the same size as the 
paper used and should have the glass re- 
moved. The paper is placed as usual and 
the back clamped on. The printing 
frame is now placed under the enlarger, 
which has been previously focused and 
the exposure is made with the necessary 
dodging. The portions that are to be 
flashed must be printed in darkly by 
holding back the rest of the picture. 
This is very important because it will give 
the finished picture quality and detail 
in the shadows and prevent it from ap- 
pearing weak and muddy. 

Remember where the part to be flashed 





is located. Be careful to place the top 
of the photograph so that no mistake will 
be made when flashing begins. After the 
exposure and dodging is complete, the 
whole printing frame is covered with a 
heavy cardboard shutting out all light 
before the white lights are turned on. 
Take the printing frame with the card- 
board to a table directly under a white 
light but not closer than eight or ten feet. 
Slide the cardboard off the printing 
frame just enough to expose the corner 
to be fogged. This is immediately re- 
placed and again slid down. It must be 
done very quickly—at least three or four 
times a second—in order not to show a 
line where the cardboard stops. This 
should be done in the two upper corners 
and the top generally and occa- 
sionally in the two lower corners 
depending on the picture and the 
result wanted. 

The effect of flashing is a dark 
area gradually fading into the pic- 
ture. For this reason all detail 
must be printed in during the orig- 
inal exposure. 

Many pictures because of the one 
most sought for quality—sharpness 
—defeat their purpose by detract- 
ing from the pictorial quality in 
drawing attention to details. In 
such a case diffuse the picture in 
printing. 

One of the best materials for dif- 
fusing is the black cloth called 
tulle. This is made from fine black 
threads which form a wide spaced 
screen. 

To make your own diffusion disks 
trim six pieces of cardboard 4 
inches square. In the center of 
each cut a circular hole 3 inches in 
diameter. Between two of these 
mount one layer of tulle, between 
the next two mount two layers and 
between the last two mount three 
layers of the material. These disks 
are marked 1, 2, and 3 for identifi- 
cation. 

The first is used when only slight 
diffusion is required, the second for 
slightly more and the last where a 
fair amount is necessary. If the 
last does not give sufficient diffu- 
sion, two or all three disks may be 
used together but this is rarely 
necessary. Another way to control the 
amount of diffusion is in the distance 
that the diffuser is used from the lens. 
Greater diffusion results when the ma- 
terial is close to the lens. 

Of course, very satisfactory diffusing 
equipment can be purchased from the 
camera shops. The photographer often 
plans for this quality in his negative by 
employing special lenses for softening ef- 
fects over the regular camera lens. This 
is especially true in portrait work. An 
advantage of working from a sharp neg- 
ative is that it enables the operator to 
control just the extent to which he wishes 
the process to go. 

The beginner is naturally advised to 
experiment, to.learn just what he can 
expect from the various technical steps. 

Another interesting and pictorially ef- 
fective idea is to make an enlargement 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Indoor Pictures by Daylight 


by DAVID B. EDMONSTON 


Lighting by daylight solves many of the problems of the amateur home-portrait artist. It enables him to 
handle certain films, notably color film, that offer difficulties with artificial light. 





The accompanying photographs 
were especially taken for this ar- 
ticle by the author. Mr. Edmons- 
ton’s daughter acted as his model. 
The author is a prominent portrait 
photographer, operating a studio 
in Washington, D. C., since 1908. 
During that period, Mr. Edmons- 
ton has photographed every Presi- 
dent from Taft to Roosevelt II. 








HE making of daylight home 

portraits is comparatively 

simple, but many users of 
hand cameras do not have the 
artificial lighting equipment that is 
necessary and must therefore depend 
upon daylight or forego making por- 
traits. 

Usually, when visiting or on an outing, 
the enthusiast takes his camera but not 
his lights. Quite often on these occa- 
sions, it is desirable to make something 
more like a regular portrait than an out- 
door snapshot, and the devotee who has 
the knowledge to proceed without electric 
or other lights, such as flash and electric 
flash, may make just as good portraits as 
one who is so equipped. 

Home portraiture by daylight was 
originally the outcome of efforts by ama- 
teur photographers to produce something 
that would at least simulate the conven- 
tional lightings and posing of the profes- 
sional. For years they had this field to 


themselves, but with competitive develop- 
ments among those who made photog- 
raphy a vocation, it became necessary for 






Portrait B.—The dark open 


Portrait C.—The plain net cur- 





Portrait A.—The setting by the window. Nete the cur- 
tains drawn back at 1-1 and the newspapers at 2-4-5 to 
soften lower lighting. The reflector is at 3. The white 
box illustrates section of the portrait to be enlarged. 


professionals to adopt many branches of 
the work that they would otherwise have 
been glad to ignore. 

Home portraiture was the one means 
by which the photographer could “take 
his wares to the patron” and many of the 
professionals took it up. To their credit 
it may be said that they improved rap- 
idly on the early methods of the ama- 
teurs, and today there are few studios 
that do not do some portrait work in the 
home. 

The best mental equipment for making 











Fig. 2 Plan for side lighting, camera 
parallel to window with screen properly 
placed at 5 instead of wrongly at 6, 
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Portrait D.—The china closet Portrait E.—The section encir- 
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Fig. 1. Camera arrangement for 
the adjacent photograph shows 
subject at point marked 2, inside 
the windows 3-3, with the screen 
at 5. The dotted line (6) shows 
incorrect screen placing. 


these pictures is a knowledge of 
light values. Of course, one can- 
not learn light values entirely by 
text books nor from articles on 
the subject, but trial and error, 
coupled with thoughtful observa- 
tion, will prove excellent teachers. 

The first lesson in lighting a 
subject is to learn the relation of 
light to shadow on the human 
face. Study the light on every face you 
see. Watch the man or woman dining at 
your table in the restaurant or the per- 
son opposite your desk. 

Forget the person observed. Think 
only of the lighting. See if you can 
“read” these lightings in relation to their 
ability to register on a photographic film. 
Sooner or later, the appreciation of bal- 
ance and unbalance will become as nat- 
ural to you as any other observation. 

For those who feel that this is too 
much to ask of one who has taken up 
photography in a casual way, definite 
formulas and rules may be followed 
which will give approximately the results 
obtained through the more exacting and 
tedious study of principles. 

These short cuts to results may not im- 
part the knowledge of “why” the pictures 
are worthwhile, but they do enable one 
who has little time for the hobby to pro- 
(Continued on page 80) 





cloak succeeds in slenderizing tain offers an } an iacad back- and simple wall paper, out of cled can be enlarged into a 
rop. 


the model. 





focus, lend a soft background. portrait. 
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The Interesting Routine of 


by RONAL KAYSER 





tg staff writer reveals the highly 
interesting operations of the 
famous Underwood & Underwood 
Illustration Studios. Amateurs will be 
amazed at the simple, efficient ways 
of obtaining unusual effects indoors. 


E went out to get the story be- 

W hind the pictures you see in the 

advertising pages of Fortune, 
Vogue, Saturday Evening Post. Glowing, 
glamorous, zestful shots which do the 
selling jobs for electric refrigerators, cos- 
metics and beer, sable wraps and silk 
stockings! 

Who takes those pictures? How do they 
get their superlative results—for all of us, 
professionals and amateurs alike, have 
admired (and envied!) this magnificent 
camera art! What kind of a field for the 
photographer is this, and what kind of 
people are in it? What problems face the 
commercial photographic illustrator, and 
how are the problems licked? 

It’s a story of intermingled, fascinat- 
ing, technical and absorbingly human 
elements. 

It’s a story which may well start in 
the Chicago home of Underwood & 
Underwood Illustration Studios, Inc. 
This branch of the Underwood & Under- 
wood specializes in commercial illustra- 
tion. 

Starting with them is starting at the 
top, and an excellent time to begin is 
when one of the salesmen brings in a 
customer’s order with the okayed picture 
with layout attached. 

Customers are large business houses 
using pictorial advertising in publica- 
tions or on billboards. Naturally the sub- 
ject of the layout may be almost any- 
thing under the sun, anything which ap- 
peals to the advertising manager as clever 
and eye-catching. Almost surely it will 
be something “different” and striking. 
If not, the photographer will be expected 
to make it seem so. 

The order may call for a scene on a 
mountain top, or in front of a country 
Crugstore, or inside a millionaire’s man- 
sion. It may be foreign or historical. It 
may be anything. Underwood & Under- 
wood, or anyone else who tackles com- 
mercial illustration on a large scale, must 
have the equipment and the resource- 
fulness to carry through the assignment. 

No matter what the subject is, though, 
the chances are strong that the picture 
will be taken inside the studios. A snow- 
mantled landscape with models enjoying 
winter sports will be taken on a blazing 
July day. (Advertising campaigns are 
worked up months before the public sees 
the ads, of course.) A lifeboat tossing 
wildly in a stormy sea will likely be 
photographed indoors. 

Hence a set must be built as soon as 
the order comes in. In this game, the 














Note the immense size of the studio, large enough 
to handle many sets at the same time. Even an 


automobile is lost in its hugeness. 


studio is expected to do a lot of business 
on a “deliver today” basis. The big lights 
may be kept on until two, three, or four 
o’clock in the morning. A helper who in- 
sists on leaving the office in time to catch 
the 5:15 just doesn’t fit in. 

Before sets can be called complete, the 
necessary props must be brought in. 
Brought in from outside—not from a prop 
room. For here is another angle on 
commercial illustrative photography: you 
have got to be able to shoot any picture 
on short notice, and you have got to do 
it economically. Your results must com- 
pare with Hollywood movie results, but 
you can’t spend their kind of money. 

Ordinarily anything over two hundred 
dollars would be regarded as excessive 
set cost for even an elaborate scene. And 
it would not be economical to maintain 
a vast storeroom full of things which 
might be used only once in a year—or in 
a lifetime. 

Now a first lesson for the advertising 
art photographer is that the illustration 
must be correct in every detail. This 
means absolutely correct. An advertis>- 
ment whose picture featured a doctor 
holding an instrument incorrectly once 
brought condemnatory letters from three 
hundred medical men. What happened 
was that the camera man caught a fine 
shot at a moment when his model re- 
laxeg out of position—as may happen to 
any Of us. 

Underwood & Underwood guard against 
such slips—eternal vigilance is the price 
of success here. In taking an airplane 
interior shot, the studio employed a ma- 
jor airline pilot to check on details and 


John Paul Pennebaker, 
responsible for many of 
Underwood & Under- 
wood’s brilliant photo- 
graphic achievements. 


to pose at the controls. 

How would you like to bet fifty thou- 
sand dollars on a woman’s hat? To make 
it tougher, would you bet it on what kind 
of headgear the fair sex will be wearing 
six months from now? It sounds pre- 
posterous, but it’s what expensive adver- 
tising campaigns involve. The studio is 
expected to guess right on what the ladies 
will be wearing next season. 

Just such a problem came up only the 
other day. The layout for a men’s cloth- 
ing ad picture included a young woman 
in evening dress. Shorter skirt lengths 
are coming in—but how much above the 
ankle will the gowns reveal half a year 
from now? 

The studios try to meet this difficulty 
by relying as much as they can on stand- 
ard clothing—women’s tweed suits, for 
an example. 

At Underwood & Underwood, props 
and models are a job for the stylist and 
casting director--a young woman named 
M. Leola Woodbury. (Around the studios, 
they call her “Lee.” They probably call 
her a lot, too. A good many of the 
wheels are kept moving by Miss Wood- 
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a Large Commercial Studio 


bury.) She is youthful, slender, attrac- 
tive, and humorous. And she is as ef- 
ficient as—well, it wouldn’t be nice to 
say that Miss Woodbury is as efficient 
as the devil. She is, though. 

So far we haven’t said anything about 
picture taking? No. For the very good 
reason that the studio isn’t ready to start 
clicking shutters yet. 

To Miss Woodbury come the layout re- 
quirements. She assembles the props. 


If the order calls for the interior of a 
luxurious home, perhaps a table has to 
be set with fine silver and dishes, with 
all the other appointments in keeping. 
These things are rented from dealers. 
Renting them is an art in itself. Stores 
are not too glad to let out their merchan- 


























One of U & U’s brilliantly successful in- 

door shots, staged for D’Arcy Advertising 

Agency (client: Coca Cola Co.). Accurate 

in every detail for the nineties, even to 
the stuffed horse. 


dise. The chance to sell an article may 
come just when it is in the photographic 
studio. Also, certain irresponsible opera- 
tors in the field Have not been too con- 
scientious about caring for and returning 
valuable merchandise. Many firms will 
rent merchandise to reliable studios for 
a fee of 10 per cent. of the cost. 

Cften it is not so easy to find the props 
on a day’s notice. Sometimes the difficul- 
ties are amusing—afterward. A salesman 
brought in a layout calling for white 
pigeon wings. These were to be worked 
into a photograph of a stove that appar- 
ently had taken to air navigation. A 
novel advertising appeal, yes: but where 
to find the wings that very day? Miss 
Woodbury called the millinery manufac- 
turing houses. Gladly they would make 
up the wings—for delivery tomorrow. To- 
morrow wouldn’t do. She had to visit 
the Randolph Street poultry market, go- 
ing from dealer to dealer until she found 
one who had a live white pigeon! 

Another layout called for an old- 





fashioned gig. Three hundred telephone 
calls were made to locate a vehicle, or 
rather two dilapidated vehicles which 
could be carpentered into one. Where- 
upon, the photographer found he couldn’t 
get the shot he wanted with a living 
horse brought into the studio—so he de- 
manded a stuffed one. If you wouldn’t 
know where to find a stuffed horse in a 
hurry, you wouldn’t like “Lee” Wood- 
bury’s job. She obtained one from an an- 
cient blacksmith shop. 

A good many advertising illustrations 
call for foreign or historical shots. What 
style in dresses and bonnets were worn 
in 1863? How was the interior ofa gro- 
cery store furnished at that time? 

Often Miss Woodbury calls upon spe- 
cialists to find out—for 
one, Minna Schmidt, 
the costume _ expert 
whose models you may 
have seen at the Cen- 
tury of Progress Expo- 
sition. Then, she makes 
the rounds of the an- 
tique and costume 
shops in search of the 
needed props. Remem- 
bering all the time, ab- 
solute accuracy is the 
rule! 

Meanwhile, working 
from another draft of 
the layout, the studio 
men are hurrying the 
set to completion. 

With plywood and 
paper, they erect the 
interior of a home. 
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A thrilling sea tragedy shot indoors at the studio. 


For the exterior of a brick building, 
plasterboard walls are painted. 

A beach scene is created by scattering 
three yards of sand over a thirty-foot 
square. A large, colored umbrella lends 
a convincing touch. The blank grey wall 
in the background will be replaced in the 
completed picture with the remainder of 
the scenery. If snow instead of sand 
were needed, bleached cornflakes plus 
coarse salt would be spread to achieve 
the pictorial result. 

A snowy landscape as seen through a 
frosted window before which the model 
poses consists of a stand, eight inches 
high, on which an arm chair is placed. 
Beyond the chair is a seven foot width 
of plasterboard, higher than a tall man’s 
head, decorated to resemble the interior 
of a home. A window pierces this wall. 
At a distance of a yard on the “outside” 
of the window stands an enlarged winter 
scene photograph. Between the photo- 
graph and the window lies a fir branch— 
looking for all the world like a stripped, 
discarded Christmas tree. It won’t look 
that way in the picture. 

As for the heavy frost on the window, 
that is a mixture of stale beer and Ep- 
som salts. 

Sometimes the props are real, the 
greatest pains being taken to secure ex- 
actly the right article. Sometimes they 
are clever “phonies.” But in the end re- 
sult, they must look perfectly natural. 

When the problem of photographing a 
boat at sea in a violent storm came up, 
Underwood & Underwood suspended the 
boat—a real one, obtained from South 
Chicago—from the ceiling, at an angle 






The boat was hung from the ceil- 


A stream of cold water directed without warning at the paid models produced 


the right facial expressions, 
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suggesting terrific motion. At the mo- 
ment of taking the picture, the photog- 
rapher suddenly turned a water hose on 
the boatful of models. Shooting fast- 
action, he succeeded in catching not only 
their shocked and dismayed expressions 
but also the effect of the flying spray. 

Incidentally, the photographer who 
snapped that shot is John Paul Penne- 
baker [familiarly known as “Penny’— 
Ed.]. He is a cheerful, young-looking 
chap who is a master of photo-montage, 
and one of the ranking dozen greatest 
camera artists. 

Now we're ready to watch the picture 
being taken. The set has been built. 
That rail-fence had to be hunted down 
to a farm thirty miles outside the city— 
but it’s here. The models are on the 
scene, properly attired for their charac- 
terizations. 

The models come from everywhere. 
“Lee” Woodbury found one utterly lovely 
girl behind a dime store counter—studied 
the girl while she made a purchase, told 
her to come to the studio for a trial. Po- 


licemen are models, elderly bartenders - 


often make excellent camera types, and 
the generous pay has helped many a 
Northwestern and Chicago co-ed through 
college. 

Set, props, models are ready— 

“Lights!” 

The studio lights are on separate cir- 
cuits of 200 amperes. The big, bowl- 
capped floodlights pour down as much 
as 5000 watt illumination each from their 
standards. That’s when the bulb jis new. 
“This one,” our guide told us, casting an 
experienced glance at the light, “will do 
about 4000 right now.” The hooded spots 
are 2000 watt power. 

Lighting technique is the ace photog- 
rapher’s problem—and his secret. He 
chooses from among the thirty arc, spot, 
and flood type lamps ranged at the end 
of the big studio. The men experiment 
with their lights. The equipment is jug- 
gled about. An expert would puzzle a 
long time over some of this equipment 
in order to tell where it originally came 
from, and what it was in the beginning. 

“Camera!” 

Most used equipment includes the 
studio, view, Speed-Graphic, and Leica 
cameras. The newest acquisition is a 
$3000 color camera—not delivered at the 
time of our visit, but will be in use by 
the time you read this. Longest bellows 
extension—twelve feet—is that of the 
copying camera, which handles a 22x28 
inch plate. 

Choice of camera—one of the big Dear- 
dorffs, an Eastman studio camera, or a 
smaller one—depends on the photog- 
rapher’s judgment as to the results 
wanted. As does the selection of the 
lens. Beside the beach scene described 
above stood an Eastman studio camera 
wearing an f 6.3 Bausch & Lomb Tessar 
lens of 19 inch focal length—covering a 
14x17 plate—and costing $240. To obtain 
a soft focus effect, the cameraman might 
choose instead an 18 inch, f 5.6 Portland. 
A $400 Berthiot 21 inch, f 6.3 special avia- 
tion type lens is used for closeups and 
full heads. In choosing his lens, the 

(Concluded on page 85) 








A Glossary for Photography 





AIR BUBBLES (AIR-BELLS). Small 
spherical masses of air within a liquid 
that attach themselves to emulsions, 
causing trouble by spotting. They are 
in evidence mostly when a cold solu- 
tion is being warmed up because more 
air is held by the cold liquid than at 
an increased temperature. AGITATION 
of the liquid is usually sufficient to dis- 
place the bubbles. 

AIR-SPACED LENS ELEMENTS. When 
the various lens elements of a lens as- 
sembly are spaced apart or separated 
by a small air space, the lens is of the 
“air-spaced type” to distinguish it from 
the lens in which the elements are ce- 
mented together by Canada balsam. 

ae Sees abbreviation for ALUMI- 

ALBERINI’S PROCESS. See ASPHALT 
PROCESS. 

ALBERTYPE. See COLLOTYPE EN- 
GRAVING PROCESS. . 

ALBUMEN. A nitrogenous jelly-like or 
gelatinous compound.-found both in 
vegetable and animal matter. The 
most prominent example is the white 
of egg. Albumen is most commonly 
employed as a vehicle in the prepara- 
tion of an emulsion. When dry it is a 
hard colorless transparent body. 

ALBUMEN PAPER. A sensitized photo- 
graphic paper in which albumen is 
used for the emulsion body, mixed with 
common salt. This is the so-called 
“salted paper” or “silver-prints” much 
used in engraving and strip illustra- 
tion. Egg albumen from stale eggs is 
said to give the smoothest and most 
uniform coating. 

ALBUMEN-GUM-BICHROMATE PROC- 
ESS. This is a special derivation of 

_the GUM-BICHROMATE PROCESS in 
which albumen is added to the glue and 
gum. See GUM-BICHROMATE. 

ALCOHOL A liquid obtained by distill- 
ing fermented solutions of sugar, by 
the sulphurization of starch or distilla- 
tion of wood fibers. There are a great 
many liquids in this group, but ethyl 
alcohol, amyl alcohol and methyl al- 
cohol are the most commonly em- 
ployed. It is used principally as a sol- 
vent. 


ALCOHOL (ABSOLUTE). Chemically 
pure alcohol without water. 

ALCOHOL (AMYL). This is a somewhat 
oily liquid known commonly as FUSEL 
OIL. It is formed in small quantities 
by the decomposition of ethyl alcohol 
and is poisonous. 

ALCOHOL (DENATURED). Any form of 
ETHYL alcohol rendered unfit for 
drinking purposes by the addition of 
various agents known as denaturants. 
Most industrial alcohols are denatured 
to avoid the high rate of taxation 
levied on drinkable alcoholic solutions. 

ALCOHOL (ETHYL). The most com- 
monly -used alcohol. It is distilled from 
fermented sugar solutions and, in its 
commercial form, contains considerable 
percentages of water. Its affinity for 
water is so great that the distillation 
of the last 10 per cent. of the water 
is exceedingly difficult and expensive. 
The primary source of the sugars are 
in the starches of corn, rye, potatoes 
and barley. 

ALCOHOL (METHYL). A poisonous liquid 
obtained by the distillation of wood 
fibers (cellulose) which is used mostly 
for cheap Varnishes and paints: Great 
care should be exercised in its use as it 
is a virulent poison. 

ALCOHOL (METHYLATED SPIRIT). 
The expression “methylated spirit” is 
the English ‘equivalent for DENA- 
TURED ALCOHOL. 

ALDEHYDES. A group of compounds 
somewhat similar to alcohol but con- 
taining less hydrogen. The most com- 
mon example is FORMALIN which is 
methylic aldehyde. FORMALDEHYDE 
is ethylic aldehyde. ‘ 

Both of these compounds are used 
for hardening the emulsion on films to 
prevent frilling and abrasion. Also 
used where rapid drying is done. 

ALETHOSCOPE. A single lens employed 
for viewing transparencies or small 
positive films. It improves the apparent 
“relief” of the subject by improving 
contrast but causes no actual stereo- 
scopic or depth effect. 

ALGRAPHY. A photo-lithographic proc- 
ess in which a plate of aluminum is 


(Concluded on page 72) 
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Photo-Cartoon by Richard Woolfolk 

















“Boy, does this artist Petty draw the snappy dames!” 
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Build This 3 in 1 Utility Stand 


by F. LELAND ELAM 


Believe it or not, a combination titling, copying and enlarging stand can be built with simple inexpensive 
materials and possibly from materials you already own. 


HE home movie or still picture en- 
thusiast can build at the expense 
of only a few cents a combination 
stand for making motion picture titles 
or enlarging and copying. The lumber 
and screws used will cost less than $1.00. 
The stand is built in three pieces, is 
easy to handle, efficient in operation, 
and planned with the idea of allowing the 
operator to use lights, cameras and en- 
larger which he already owns. 

To use the photoflood lights and re- 
flectors which the operator uses for tak- 
ing pictures indoors, the stand is con- 
structed so it can be moved from place 
to place. To economize on space the stand 
proper is constructed like a carpenter’s 
saw horse. The other two parts consist 
of a sliding stand for the motion picture 
camera, copying camera or enlarger; and 
a sliding board for placing the titling 
board against, or for holding the picture 
to be copied or the enlarging paper. 

This saw horse design is particularly 
practical from the standpoint of the mo- 
tion picture enthusiast because it allows 
lights to be used in close and at any 
angle, making the set up adaptable to 
trick titles. 

A finished 2x4 inch board, 5 feet long is 
used for the top of the saw horse stand. 
See Figs. 1 and 2 for details. To this is 


attached four legs, two at each end, cut’ 


from 1x5 inch planed material. 

The legs are cut to set in one foot from 
the end of the 2x4 and to angle toward its 
end when fastened on. To make the legs 
set at an angle from the top a 4 inch 
piece was cut from the outside corner to 
the inside to a depth of 4 inches or the 
height of the 2x4. This angle is fitted 













This is the method of using 
the titler. 


against the 2x4 and fas- 
tened there with two % 
inch screws at the top and 
two 1 inch screws at the 
bottom. 

Braces to hold the legs 
apart, and to keep any 
strain from breaking them 
loose at the top are placed 
from leg to leg at each end, 
12 inches from the top of 
the 2x4 to top of brace. 

A- track is made by mounting on the 
stand with six 2% inch screws a 5 foot 
board 1% inches thick by 5% inches 
wide. Before this is mounted, two grooves 
both 1 inch in from the sides and % 
inch deep are cut from end to end. The 
groove must be wide enough to aliow a 
5 foot oak strip % inch wide and % 
inch high to be mortised in. The strips 
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FRONT VIEW OF TRIAGE) 
OR ENLARCING CARRIAGE.) 


EIA) FRONT VIEW. OF PAPER 






OR TITLE BOARD 


The board is now illumi- 
nated for copying. 


fd HOLE a 


Enlargement being made 
with camera. 


are fastened in with 
small finishing nails and 
wood glue. 

A stand for the cam- 
era constructed to slide 
on this track is made of 
three pieces fastened to- 
gether with screws. The 
bottom board is 8 inches 
long and the same width 
as the track, as shown in 
figures 1 and 3. In it are 
cut two grooves just wide and deep 
enough to allow free sliding on the track. 
In cutting these grooves you must be 
careful and not cut them any wider than 
necessary to allow free sliding. Any side 
play will make it hard to focus the cam- 
eras easily and accurately. : 

A block 4 inches tall, measuring 2x3% 
at the top and 25%x3% at the bottom, 

separates this lower carriage 
from the camera board at the 


OAK Both the carriage and camera 
STRIPS board are fastened to the block 


ys AMIDE with four 1% inch screws. The 


Lig INCH camera board has two holes 


bored in it, one ahead of the 
block and one to the rear 
through which a tripod camera 
screw can be placed for fasten- 
ing the camera. 

The other unit of this stand is 
the titling, enlarging and copy- 
ing board. Another sliding base 
is made similar to the camera 
stand. On this is mortised % 
inch deep a board 15x16 inches. 
Before mortising the board, fas- 
ten with % inch screws a % 
inch strip at each side to keep 
the board from warping. 

Also the board should be ruled. 
This is done with care, keeping 
the lines true. Using a T-square, 
mark off and rule the board both 
ways at this time into one inch 

(Concluded on page 84) 
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‘OVER THE TOP’ With 


A review of the death-defying photo scoops during the World War. 


field is of no more immediate im- 

portance to the contending armies 
than a husband pacing the corridor of 
a maternity hospital is to the doctors and 
nurses. 

But cameramen have much to do with 
the ultimate result of a modern war. A 
battle picture is not like a shell which 
explodes once! It is a weapon which 
may be used again and again. 

Despite the snubs of generals and the 
sneers of hardened soldiers, photog- 
raphers won a place for themselves in 
the Great War, established records of 
courage second only to those of the men 
who carried the rifles, and left for fu- 
ture generations an enduring record of 
the destruction, suffering,. horror and 
tragic glory generated in bloody conflict 
among the great nations. 

The search for action shots often 
brought the photographers under heavy 
shell fire, and not infrequently they heard 
the rattle of machine guns close at hand 
and the ping of rifle bullets sailing by. 
With the fighting troops they risked the 
tortures of poison gas. Although their 
orders forbade the running of unneces- 
sary risks they were frequently in the 
forward areas keeping abreast of the ad- 
vancing troops when important battles 
were under way or beating hasty retreats 
when the enemy was advancing. 

The men sweeping forward to meet 
death from machine gun fire took little 
notice of the cameramen who were re- 
cording their immortality. The heroism 
of the photographers was of a sort not 
often noticed, and in their zest for pic- 
tures they themselves scarcely realized 
the risks they were taking. 

The work of the photographers at the 
front was unusually fatiguing, particu- 
larly during an advance. As most infan- 
try attacks took place at dawn they had 
to move up to the front in the middle of 
the night to keep in touch with the move- 
ment and secure pictures as soon as the 
light permitted. After making their ex- 
posures they had to take them back 30 
or 40 miles to headquarters where the 


‘ PHOTOGRAPHER on a battle- 


% peer? 


i 


~ 
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Charge! It’s zero hour for the above infantry battalion as it plunges out of its com- 


paratively safe trench. This rare action photograph even caught an Allied soldier 
thumbing his nose in the direction of the enemy guns. 


films were developed in darkrooms and 
then subjected to a rigid censorship. 
Many pictures were immediately de- 
stroyed by the censor. 

Thus, there is no such thing as an 
authentic picture of a bayonet fight. 
Supposedly authentic pictures of hand- 
to-hand fighting have mostly been made 
in Hollywood. 

The first requisite of a photographer 
operating in a modern war is official au- 
thorization from the high command of 
the army he wishes to work with. Pic- 
tures are weapons that may be used with 
telling effect to spread either dissatisfac- 
tion or enthusiasm among the civil popu- 
lation and even among the armed forces. 
Commanders take no chances with them. 

So, during the first few years of the 
Great War, the amateur or professional 
cameraman was not tolerated anywnere 
near the British army. No chances were 
taken lest an enemy intelligence man 
should gain access to the lines under the 
guise of a curious amateur or an en- 
thusiastic press photographer. Indeed, 
there was a very real danger of an in- 
nocent looking picture revealing mili- 
tary secrets to a watchful enemy. 


Cambrai is a burning, desolate ruin as Canadian troops enter it in October, 1918, on the heels of the retreating German troops. 
Note the anxious soldier who apparently doesn’t like to be left behind. 


A rare scoop in war photography. 


Throughout the war, it was a serious 
military offense for an officer, non-com- 
missioned officer or man to be in posses- 
sion of a camera without special authori- 
zation from the highest authority. 

It was the originality and organizing 
genius of Lord Beaverbrook that broke 
the ice for photography in the Great 
War. Appointed officer in charge of war 
records for the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force he conceived the idea of building 
up a monumental photographic and 
artistic representation of the struggle 
which would serve as a national war 
memorial. The memorial dream came 
to nought, but it did result in the pic- 
turing of war on film and canvas on a 
scale never attempted before. 

Gas masks and steel helmets were 
standard equipment for the war pho- 
tographers, and they would no more 
think of setting out without these pro- 
tective devices than of leaving their 
cameras behind. Frequently, they had to 
don the masks even.far behind the lines 
as gas had a nasty habit of hanging 
about shell holes and craters for days 
and the cameramen often had to photo- 
graph from such spots. 
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The WAR PHOTOGRAPHERS © 





One of the few genuine action pictures taken on the battlefield, showing the German 


troops surrendering after being caught in an Allied advance. 


Cameras used were of various types 
and sizes in the Canadian army—para- 
doxically enough, nearly all were of Ger- 
man manufacture. They would be much 
out-moded today, but at the time were 
the best available for the purpose. The 
U. S. Army, however, used home made 
products, such as those made by East- 
man, Bausch & Lomb, etc. 

All the still photographs were recorded 
on glass negatives and, although they 
were neglected for a few years after the 
war, little difficulty has been met in 
keeping them in good condition. No spe- 
cial films were used to overcome smoke 
handicaps. Cameramen took their 
chances despite the smoke. 

And what chances! 

Typical of the experiences of a pho- 
tographer at war was the filming of an 
infantry battalion in action in Septem- 
ber, 1916. It was a bright 
sunny afternoon, an ideal 
day for pictures, when a 
Lieut. F. O. Bovill arrived 
with his movie camera at 
headquarters of the Second 
Infantry battalion. To the 
surprised colonel he an- 
nounced he had been as- 
signed to photograph the 


attack the battalion was to make on a 
line of German trenches. 

It was just before “zero hour,” fixed 
for 3:45 p. m., and the colonel was in no 
mood for trifling. He snorted. Such a 
thing was unheard of. It was war, not a 
Red Cross social! 

Bovill, however, identified himself as 
from the staff of the Canadian records 
office. He was turned over to the bat- 
talion intelligence officer who was 
scarceiy less abrupt than the colonel. 
This officer took the cameraman to what 
appeared to be a safe spot and warned 
him not to butt in on the coming battle. 

The cameraman found the view, at the 
spot assigned him, decidedly limited and 
when the big guns roared out their cover- 
ing barrage and the troops climbed over 
the sandbags he disregarded his orders. 
When the men leaped forward with their 





Above: No Man’s Land, unretouched, un- 


posed, Scene: Courcelette, France. 


Left: German prisoners carrying a badly 
wounded Yank back to a field hospital. 
Note their complete disregard of the 


horse lying dead across the road. 


by FRANK FLAHERTY 


With a selection of rare, previously un- 
published photographs from the ar- 
chives of the Canadian War Office. 


bayonets Bovill rushed after them with 
his camera. Standing in the open on 
the parapet he rigged it up and shot 
Germans and Canadians alike as fighting 
men had never been shot before. 

Very often the men in charge of war 
photographers consisted of former com- 
batant officers and men who had been 
wounded and were no longer fit for active 
service. They were men who had passed 
through the jaws of death but preferred 
to remain at the scene rather than return 
home to draw pensions. The photog- 
raphers who worked with them were for 
the most part professional movie and 
press cameramen specially recruited for 
the work. They were given commissions 
in the army and were subject to military 
discipline. 

Captain William Douglas, who was in 
charge of the pictorial phases of the Ca- 
nadian War Records, represents one of 
the finest types of officers in war pho- 
tography work for the Allies during the 
World War. 

























Allied soldiers are giving a 
buddy first aid on the battie- 
field, within lensight. 


‘ Douglas had been severely 
wounded at the Second Bat- 
tle of Ypres in 1915, losing 
an arm, and also three fin- 
gers from his remaining 
hand. It was at the Second 
Battle of Ypres that the 
Germans released their first 
poison gas, They turned in 
on French colonial troops 
who were on the Canadians’ 
left flank. 

The colonials fled, leaving the Ca- 
nadian flank exposed and fresh Canadian 
battalions, including the 16th, were 
thrown into the breach to push the Ger- 
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mans back. In doing so they saved the 
strategic French channel ports from cap- 
ture. But it was a terrible slaughter and 
in it Captain Douglas experienced war in 
all its terrible reality. 

Under his direction, Deuglas had still 
photographers, movie cameramen and 
painters. He was struck by the different 
reactions of the cameramen and the 
wielders of the brush to the scenes they 
had to portray. Gruesome sights, such as 
a battlefield strewn with corpses, had 





enameraman’s nerves must be 
strong enough to bring back a true pic- 
ture of War Horror. This shot of a corpse 
left bloating in the sun was part of a col- 
lection from a war photographer on the 
Spanish Front. 


The war 


little effect on the seasoned photog- 
raphers but the painters were shocked 
and nauseated. 

Once Douglas and Maurice Cullen, a 
painter, were driving to the front and 
passed over the scene of a recent ill-fated 
cavalry charge. 

On either side of a passable road the 
ground was seamed with deep trenches 
interspersed with barbed wire. Road and 
trenches had been built by the Germans 
and a Canadian cavalry unit had been 
ordered to charge across the area. The 
horses could not traverse the wire and 
trenches and the troopers had no choice 
but to dash down the narrow road where 
they were an easy target for enemy ma- 
chine gunners. Horses and men had 
been mowed down like grass before a 
scythe. 

A good number of the men had been 
able to escape on foot and the dead had 
been picked up. But all their horses had 
been killed and left by the sides of the 
road. On a hot summer day the bloated 
and torn bodies of several hundred fine 
chargers gave off a stench which, com- 
bined with the fruitless tragedy of the 
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Le caw , 
ee. 


Two soldiers take time out to examine a 
srisly find in the ruins of a French 
chateau. 








Wham! 


Shrapnel rains sudden death. A 
rare war photograph, taken at the risk of 
the photographer’s life. 


scene, made Cullen wish he was back 
home painting a landscape. He was 
deeply distressed but a little later a cam- 
eraman arrived and nonchalantly photo- 
graphed the spectacle. It was one of the 
pictures on which the censor frowned 
and never saw the light. 

In seeking to locate a photographer 
who had ventured too far forward at the 
Battle of Amiens, Douglas drew a rebuke 
from his immediate superior. The cam- 
eraman, William Rider-Rider, went for- 
ward at dawn with two attacking di- 
visions while Douglas himself went for- 
ward in another sector. Returning to 
the rear in mid-afternoon he found Ri- 
der-Rider had not come back and became 
worried. 

Setting out to find the photographer, 
he drove over what had been the front 
line that morning and well beyond. More 
than once he had to stop the car and 
remove bodies from the road as his was 
the first vehicle along the road since the 
battle. It was not until in the dusk when 
he noticed a man with a rifle scurry be- 
hind a tree that it occurred to him he 
was in a hot spot. 

The advance had moved so far beyond 
the normal front line scenery that it was 
impossible to determine where the divid- 
ing line between German and Canadian 
troopslay. The Canadians were lying low 
and digging themselves in for the night, 
taking advantage of whatever natural 
cover the ground offered. 

The records officer realized he could go 
no further without running the risk of 
driving into the German lines and re- 
turned to headquarters. Rider-Rider did 
not get back until the next day, weary 
and dirty but with a fine collection of 
action pictures. 

“T thought you had had enough of that 
sort of thing,” said Col. Parkinson to the 
one-armed Douglas as he chided him for 
entering the danger area. 

On the other hand, there were long pe- 
riods of quiet at the front when the rou- 
tine of trench warfare provided little ex- 
citement. It was in these periods the 
cameramen recorded the less eventful 
side of soldiering. 

They went from unit to unit photo- 
graphing troops in training and at play, 
groups of officers and men, inspections by 
kings, presidents and generals, shell- 
blasted towns and ruined churches, long 
rows of white crosses which remain to 
this day to mark the graves of men who 
came from afar and did not return. 

Official photographers accompanied the 
Allied troops into Germany after the 
close of the war. They remained in 

(Concluded on page 84) 





Question and Answer 
Department 











B.N.M., Milwaukee, Wis. The instruction 
book supplied with my camera says that it 
is not desirable to use speeds slower than 
1/25 second when the camera is held in the 
hands. Is there any way by which I can 
steady the camera without using a tripod? 


ANSWER. By using a neck strap, attached at 
both ends of the camera and with the loop 
around the back of the neck, the camera is 
steadied considerably if we exert tension on 
the strap. Satisfactory exposures have been 
attained at 1/10 second by this means but it 
requires practice. 

Another and even better method is to 
place the loop of the neck strap under your 
foot and then pull up against the strap. In 
this way, you have a reasonably steady con- 
nection with a stationary surface. 


F.F.G., Norfolk, Va. Is the developer used 
full strength for tank development, or the 
same strength as used with trays? What is 
the —" temperature for tank develop- 
ment? 


ANSWER. In most cases, the developer used 
in tanks is half the strength of that used 
for tray development although there are 
exceptions with certain developers. It is 
best to follow the directions found on the 
bottle or papers. It is usual to develop at 
a temperature of 65° F., the standard tem: 
perature, or else make allowances for the 
developing time when the actual tempera- 
ture differs from this amount. Developer is 
slower when cold and more rapid when 


_ warm. 


S.W.R., Springfield, Ohio. What are the so- 
called extension tubes used with certain 
cameras for taking closeup pictures of 
small objects and how do they work? 


ANSWER. These are simply hollow tubes 
that screw into the lens holder at one end 
and which carry the regular lens at the 
outer end, thus increasing the distance of 
the lens from the film. The lens is un- 
screwed and the tube is screwed into its 
place, the lens then being mounted on the 
outer end of the tube. 

When the object is placed close to the 
lens, to obtain a larger image, the distance 
between the lens and the film must be cor- 
respondingly increased. As this increased 
distance is frequently greater than provided 
for in the camera, the tube allows the lens 
te pe carried far out beyond the normal 

mits. 


R.F.M., Chicago, Ill. How do electro-pho- 
tometers measure the strength of light? 


Are they accurate for everyday use? 


ANSWER. The basic element of the meter 
is the photo-cell,'a small disc or tube that 
generates a very small electric current when 
light strikes the surface of the cell. The 
current is in direct proportion to the light 
intensity throughout the usable limits of 
operation, hence when the current is led to 
an instrument known as a galvanometer, 
the needle of the meter will indicate the 
strength of the current and the correspond- 
ing intensity of the light. 

Under normal conditions, these instru- 
ments are quite accurate and satisfactory 
so long as the light is above the intensity 
of an ordinary room. Below this point, they 
will not register and then the extinction type 
of meter must be used. 


W.D.S., Des Moines, Ia. Are reflecting type 


cameras of the Graflex or Korelle type su- 
perior to or inferior to cameras employing 
two lenses and a fixed mirror like the Conta- 
flex, Rolleiflex, etc., in view of focusing 
ability? 


ANSWER. Actually, this is about six of one 
and a half-dozen of the other in actual 
practice. The two-lens fans claim better 
visibility during the focusing interval be- 
cause the finder lens is wide open at all 
times and not obstructed by the iris. On 
the other hand, the reflex fans claim that 
they focus with the iris wide open and then 
close down the iris until the proper depth of 
field is had. So far as we are concerned 
it is about the same thing... 


A.E.R., Dallas, Texas. I understand that a 
camera is slower with nearby objects than 


Concluded on page 68) 
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The correct method of holding the Leica 
camera when making an exposure. 


O the uninitiated, the sleek look- 
ing Leica camera with its trim 
black body and glistening chro- 
mium trim, is a veritable super-camera. 
At first glance it looks complicated to 
the layman, with a bewildering array of 
controls and he feels that to master it 
he must be a combination photographer- 
engineer. 

But this is not the case. One need not 
be the possessor of a college degree to 
handle a Leica camera for, upon a little 
study, the instrument resolves itself into 
a camera of beautiful simplicity. Every- 
thing on it performs a definite function. 

Nothing has been added for mere or- 
namentation or because it makes the 
camera more beautiful. Even the chro- 
mium trim, for instance, has been se- 
lected because it is more scratch resist- 
ant than any other finish which could 
be devised. 

Yes, it is simple—for some of the con- 
trols are only used when loading the 
camera, just as the ignition key, choke 
and starter-button. are used on an auto- 
mobile only when starting the motor. 

Once the automobile motor is started, 
we simply release the hand-brake, de- 
press the clutch, slip into gear, release 
the clutch and the car moves off. _ With 
the Leica it is merely necessary to focus, 
wind the shutter, set the shutter-speed 
and the camera is ready for picture tak- 
ing. 

Even the Leica can’t make a photo- 
graph without a film, so let’s take a roll 
of film and load our camera. The kind 
we use, of course, is a matter of personal 
preference, but for convenience we'll start 
with film which is prepared in cartridge 
form. 

It is necessary to disengage the film 
and shutter coupling mechanism by 
means of lever (6), turning it so that it 
points to the letter “R.” Now, turn the 
camera upside down so that the lens is 
away from you. Then unlock and re- 
move the baseplate by means of the 
swivel at the right end of the camera. 

With the baseplate removed, the take- 


‘up spool will be found at the left of the 


camera and the Leica magazine at the 
right. This magazine is removed and not 
used, since the film we are using is 





LEICA PARTS 

1. WINDING KNOB rewinds 
film and sets shutter for 
next exposure. 

2. COUNTING DISC records 
number of exposures 

_ taken. 

3. LUG for resetting dise to 
zero. 

4. COUNTING ARROW or 
dise reference. 

5. PRESS-BUTTON for re- 
leasing shutter. Cable re- 
lease may also be inserted. 

6. REVERSING LEVER for 

disengaging and engaging 
shutter with film wind be- 
fore rewinding film. 

. SHUTTER SPEED DIAL 

for adjustment of the shut- 


r speed. 
8. oh tae ARROW for speed 
al. 


9. CLIP for attaching Uni- 
versal View Finder, etc. 

10. VIEW FINDER for show- 
ing size of image. 

11. TWO RANGE FINDER 
LENSES, the mechanism 
of which automatically 
controls focusing. 

12. BACK-WINDING KNOB 
for winding film back into 
cartridge after 36 expos- 


ures. 

13. CAMERA LID. 

14. LID RETAINING PIN for 
holding lid. 

15. LENS CHANGING 
FLANGE for interchang- 
ing various lens combina- 
tions. 

16. DISTANCE SCALE. 

17. FOCUSING LEVER which 
adjusts range finder and 
main lens simultaneously. 

18. INFINITY STOP - CATCH 
for focusing lever. 

19. DEPTH OF FOCUS 14 
COLLAR. 

20. TUBULAR LENS SOCKET 
for extending lens. 

21. IRIS RING ADJUSTMENT 
for aperture. 

22. FRONT OF LENS MOUNT. 

23. LID SWIVEL (not visible) 
for opening and closing 
camera lid. 




















packed in its own cartridge which takes 
the place of the camera magazine. 

When the film cartridge is removed 
from its carton it will be found that the 
film projects from the lip of the cartridge 
about four inches. Don’t withdraw it 
any further, for this is the correct length 
for loading the Leica camera. 


- Hold the take-up spool in the left hand ‘ 


and the film cartridge in the right. In- 
sert the tongue of the film under the clip 
on the take-up spool in the direction of 
the engraved arrow so that the perfor- 
ated edge of the film lies against the 
flange with the knob. Do not wind the 





Leica shutter action. When the object 

moves in direction (A), the film image 

should move in direction (B) with shut- 
ter movement (C). 
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This is the Leica Model D camera which produces 
1 x 1% inch pictures on 35 mm. film. The film is 
supplied in special cartridges for convenience in 
loading and each cartridge contains sufficient film 
for making 36 exposures without reloading. Other 
models, notably Model G, have shutter speeds up to 


. 1/1000 second. 


film on this spool, simply see that the clip 
holds it firmly. 

You still have the take-up spool in the 
left hand and the film cartridge in the 
right, with the back of the camera toward 
you. Now place the film in the slot be- 
tween the shutter mechanism and the 
back of the camera. Make sure that both 
the take-up spool and the film cartridge 
go down all the way on their respective 
shafts. 

While the camera is still open, push 
the lever (6) from “R” to “A.” This en- 
gages the film and shutter coupling 
mechanism. Turn the take-up spool by 
means of the knob in a counter-clock- 
wise (right-hand) direction so as to take 
up the slack in the film and be sure that 
the film perforations engage with the 
camera sprockets. Put the baseplate on 
the camera and lock it in position by 
turning the lock so that the arrow points 
to “close.” 

Wind the shutter winding knob (1) 
once and press the shutter release (5). 
Do this once more so as to dispose of the 
useless tapered beginning of the film and 
bring a good portion into position for 
photographing. Set the counting disc 
(2) to zero by pushing against the lugs 
(3) in a counter-clockwise direction. The 
camera is now loaded and ready for pic- 
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ture making whenever and wherever the 
opportunity presents itself. 

With a loaded Leica in our pocket, or 
dangling about our neck in an everready 
case, it won’t be long before we come 
across something that is simply begging 
to be pictured. When we do we remove 
the lens cap and if, as is probable, our 
lens is of 50 mm. focal length, in a col- 
lapsible mount, we pull it straight out 
and twist it to the right, thus locking it 
in position. In the case of the Summar 
jf 2 lens there are two guiding arrows en- 
graved on the lens tube. 

We raise the Leica to picture taking- 
position. So naturally does the camera 
fit in the hands that it is almost impos- 
sible to hold it wrong. When holding the 
Leica horizontally it should be rested 
against the cheek, with both elbows close 
to the body. The right hand clasps the 
camera with the right index finger on the 
shutter release. The middle or index 
finger of the left hand is on the bottom 
of the focusing lever (17), with the left 
thumb supporting the camera on the 
side. 

For vertical pictures hold the camera 
in the right hand (from underneath) 
with the right thumb stretched over the 
winding-knob and resting on the shutter 
release, care being taken to see that the 
thumb does not touch the shutter speed 
dial (7). Keep the right elbow against 
the body and operate the focusing lever 
(17) with the index or middle finger of 
the left hand whilst the left thumb stead- 
ies the camera against the forehead. 

With the camera held correctly look 
through the range-finder eye-piece (the 
one to the left in the back of the range- 
finder housing). You will see a circular 
field, in the center of which will be two 
super-imposed images. When focusing 
be careful that the range-finder windows 
(11) are not obscured by the fingers. 
Depress the infinity lock (17) on the fo- 
cusing lever and slide this lever to the 
left, thus causing the lens to move for- 
ward on its axis. 

When you focus the camera on any one 
object the two images in the range-finder 
will become one. Because the lens is 
automatically coupled with the range- 
finder it will be brought into sharp ac- 
curate focus at the moment the two 
images coincide and become one. 

For instance, if there are three objects 
on a line with you, say a tent, a tree of 
small size, and a large trailer, and the 
lens is completely out of focus, a double 
image of each of the three objects will 
appear in the range-finder. As the lens 
is focused on the nearest object, the tent, 
the two tent-images will merge and be- 
come one, even though the other two ob- 
jects, the tree and trailer, will be repre- 
sented by double images. 

As we focus on the tree, the tent and 
trailer will be represented by double 
images. This, of course, is of no impor- 
tance since we are not focusing upon 
them. So it goes with the third object, 
the trailer. Focusing upon it brings but 
one trailer image in the range finder 
while the other two objects will be shown 
by double images. 

(Concluded on page 83) 
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by J. B. Rathbun 


xposure Table 








S article contains the exposure 
tables from May Ist to June 10th. 
Including the tables in our first 
issue, this gives us the complete exposure 
data from April 1st in the year 1937, lati- 
tude 40° North, until June 10th when the 
next issue of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will 
appear. 

These tables have been prepared from 
data compiled over a period of years and 
will be found quite accurate and easy to 
handle in cases where an exposure meter 
is not available. It takes film emulsion 
speed into consideration for a number of 
well known commercial roll films so 
that all necessary compensations are 
made within the table. 

Table No. 1 gives the light factors for 
this period. These factors vary with the 
weather conditions and the hour of the 
day and naturally there is a considerable 
difference between the factor values at 
different hours because the sun stands 
higher in June than in May, and, also, 


the days in June are considerably longer 
so that photography is possible earlier in 
the morning and later,in the afternoon 
during this month. 
Just as an example, let us say tha 
we wish to find the light factor during 
May at 9 A. M. or 3 P. M. from Table 
No. 1, the light clouds slightly obscuring 
the sun so that only faint shadows are 


cast. Table No. 1 shows us that, under’ 


these conditions, the light factor will be 
8 or only half the light experienced with 
a clear bright sun at the same hour. 

The figures in Table No. 2 are constant 
for all months of the year, this table 
forming a means of converting the light 
factors into shutter speeds for a given 
film emulsion speed. 

Thus, when a light factor is found in 
Table No. 1 for a given condition (8 in 
our example), the corresponding number 
is located in the extreme left-hand col- 

(Concluded on page 67) 





~ ‘TABLE NO. 1. TABULATED LIGHT FACTORS FOR MAY, 1937 


(Latitude 40° North) 








| LOCAL MEAN SUNTIME BY WATCH 


(Not Daylight Saving) 











WEATHER CONDITIONS 10AM. 9AM. 8AM. TAM. 6AM. 5AM. 
to and and and and and 
2PM. 3PM. 4PM. 5PM. 6PM. 7PM. 
Bright sun—no clouds nor haze.. 4 a 6 8 12 24 
Light thin clouds—faint shadows} 8 8 12 18 24 48 
Moderately dull or misty........ 18 18 24 36 48 
Very dull—dark gray clouds..... 36 36 48 12 96 





NOTE: Before 8 A.M. or after 4 P.M., the exposure of ordinary N-C films should 
be doubled. Use the figures as they are for panchromatic or ortho film. 





TABLE NO. 2 CAMERA CONSTANTS AND SPEED AT f 11. 





















































LIGHT FILM EMULSION SPEEDS IN TERMS OF WESTON NUMBERS 
FACTORS (CAN DLE-FEET) 
(From Table | 32.0 24.0 16.0 12.0 8.0 6.0 4.0 3.0 2.0 1.5 MfM 
No.1) |SHUTTER SPEEDS BELOW IN TERMS OF SECONDS OF TIME 
Pitieser antes 1/300”|1/200"|1/150"|1/100"| 1/75” | 1/50” | 1/30” | 1/25” | 1/15” | 1/10” 
SE 1/200 |1/150 |1/100 |1/75 | 1/50 | 1/30 | 1/25 | 1/15 | 1/10 | 1/8 
xt Ve ctas oe 1/150 |1/100 |1/75 |1/50 | 1/30 | 1/25 | 1/15 | 1/10 | 1/8 1/5 
Bez ditite ates 1/100 }1/75 |1/50 |1/30 | 1/25 | 1/15 | 1/10 | 1/8 | 1/5 1/4 
is ak are sae iintee a 1/75 |1/50 |1/30 1/25 |1/15 |1/10 |1/8 |1/5 |1/4 1/3 
_ SORIA AE 1/50 1/30 {1/25 {1/15 1/10 | 1/8 1/5 1/4 1/3 1/2 
| MRR era YF 1/30 {1/25 {1/15 {1/10 1/8 1/3 1/4 1/3 1/2 3/4 
lan aes ay 1/25 |1/15 |1/10 {1/8 1/5 |1/4 |1/3 1/2 |3/4 1 
A ae 1/15 {1/10 {1/8 1/5 1/4 1/3 1/2 3/4 1 1% 
NER cege: 1/10 |1/8 {1/5 |1/4 11/3 |1/2 |3/4 1imy2 
iw é.i ask bees 1/8 |1/5 1/4 |1/3 1/2 {3/4 1 1% 2 3 
laa Senn oh 1/5 |1/4 /|1/3 1/2 3/4 1 1% 2 3 4 
_ Se ek 1/4 1/3 1/2 3/4 1 1% 2 3 + 5 
oe \1/3 1/2 3/4 1 1% 2 3 4 5 6 
TABLE NO. 3. EMULSION SPEEDS AND APERTURE DATA 
DAYLIGHT ROLL Schei- 
APERTURE FACTORS FILM EMULSION SPEEDS Weston] ner 
} £ pep 1.00 x Denominator| Kodak Super-X (35 mm).............. 32 25 
.; See 2.00 x e Super-Sensitive Panchromatic.......... 24 23 
| Fe 3.00 x - PE I. kc Sis ane oS He 24 23 
pS) Sr 4.00 x ~ Kodak Verichvome ..2'.). cic. vccicccccce’ 16 21 
rae 6.00 x 2 AGFA Plenachrome ..2 5 é6icc cc ciccccccs 16 21 
pg Se 10.00 x . Kodak N-C Regular... ............... 12 17 
Se RS 15.00 x ve I oo an et 12 17 
Pee et 20.00 x “ en ee ee ee 8 18 
Eales. duos 30.00 x 4 SN 55 Slaven ashi ced i haeacs uk 9 oe 8 18 
tS. See 60.00 x ¥ 
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What's NEW 
In the Trade 











NEW, faster roll film is Agfa Ansco’s 

offering this month. Called Agfa Su- 
per Plenachrome, it has greater s 
coupled with higher color sensitivity in 
an orthochromatic emulsion, more bril- 
liance, and extreme latitude. The new 
film is anti-halation coated and has a spe- 
cial surface coating to prevent scratches 
during handling. 


* * us 


Also Agfa now supplies their Super- 

an, always a popular film among dou- 
le-frame miniature camera users, in a 
new cartridge for owners of the Ansco 
Memo camera. This is a — load- 
ing, 50-e ure cartridge. he Super- 
pan film the supersensitive panchro- 
matic t so widely used for both out- 
door shots and in-door work under pho- 
toflood or photoflash lights. 


* % * 





The hydrolanium flarh bulb. 


A new flash bulb has been developed 
with a hydrolanium wire light-producing 
medium which maintains peak intensity 
three times as long as in the foil type, 
its makers inform us. The Wabash Su- 
perflash is therefore reported to yield 
50% more illumination, and to give the 
fullest coverage and evenest exposure of 
the negative when used with Leica, Con- 
tax, and other candid cameras with focal 
plane shutters. The Superflash may be 
used with the new H. M. Biele, AP Syn- 
chronizer, and with minor adjustments 
on the Kalart, Mendelsohn and Hi-Speed 
Synchronizers. A blue “safety spot” has 
been devised as protection agains S, 
spoiled negatives and exploding bulbs. 
Explosions are caused by air seeping into 
the bulb, but if air should enter this bulb 
the “safety spot” would turn pink as a 
warning to the user. 

Superfiash is a product of the Wabash 
Photolamp Corporation, 335 Carroll 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘The exactly 
measured diameter of the hydrolanium 
wire is said to. determine the timing 
characteristics of the flash, while its ex- 
actly measured length determines the 
intensity and volume of the illumination. 

we % % 


Newest development in home movie 
projector equipment is a sprocket move- 
ment which gives the smoothness of big 
theatre operation to 16 mm. projectors. 
H. A. DeVry Com- 
pany are the mak- 
ers. All previous 16 
mm. projectors have 
used a claw or shut- 
tle for the intermit- 
tent movement, 
which movement of 
course is what 
= — pic- 

ures possible. 

The theatres, 
however, all use the 
rotary yg nc 
movemen cause 

Improved DeVry 
the pull exerted by ket meve- 
the claw is too sud-  7”*°“"Shent. 
den and jerky for 
professional use, and the wear and tear 
on the film would be too great. It is this 
smoothness of operation which the new 
DeVry projector brings to the home 


screen. 
(Concluded on page 77) 








Right and Wrong Methods 
by W. F. KELLEY 








OST all objects having long straight 

lines, such as buildings, introduce 
cerfain problems that must be carefully 
considered by the amateur photographer, 
for such lines magnify errors in. camera 
alignment. 

When the camera is not held level, 
the building will appear tilted on the 
negative as shown in the accompany- 
ing Fig. 1. This difficulty could have 
been avoided by holding the sides of the 
camera finder parallel with either the 
vertical or horizontal lines of the build- 
ing, but very fortunately this can be 
remedied during the enlarging or print- 
ing processes. 

If this picture is enlarged, the mat or 
frame can be turned so that the lines of 
the building will be parallel to the sides 
of the paper. 

When the camera is not held with its 
base at right angles to the elevation of 
the object, we have a difficulty pictured 
by Fig. 2, that is not so easily remedied. 

To avoid tapering the lines of a build- 
ing in a vertical direction, the camera 
should be held level in a fore and aft di- 
rection, being careful not to point the 
lens upwards. If all of the building can- 
not be included within the picture, due to 
the height of the building, we must either 
move backward until the image grows 
small enough to be placed on the nega- 
tive or else the “rising front” of the cam- 
era must be raised, if the camera is pro- 
vided with such an attachment. 

The serious difficulty is the fan-like 
spreading distortion which is best avoided 
by carefully handling the camera at the 
moment of exposure. By tilting the cam- 
era intentionally, very striking effects 
can be obtained in pictorial views, but 
the tilting must be carefully adjusted to 
obtain best effects. When the camera 
is pointed up, lines taper as in a distant 
landscape. 





1. Camera not held 2. Camera tilted up- 
level. Tilted buiid- wards, distorting 
ing. building. 





3. Camera held level so that all building 
lines appear in their normal relations. 


= 






TOP. Paper too hard for a normal 

negative. CENTER. Best results with 

normal paper and normal negative. 

BOTTOM. Paper too soft for normal 
negative, 


cannot hope to get the best results 
from the finest negative made unless 
the contact printing or enlarging papers 
are of the proper grade to fit the qualities 
of that particular negative. On the con- 
trary, a better print is frequently ob- 
tained from a poor negative and the 
proper paper than from a good negative 
with the improper grade of paper. It’s 
not all in the negative by a long sight. 

The principal paper grades are “Soft,” 
“Hard,” and “Normal,” with intermediate 
grades. 

“Soft” paper must be used with hard 
contrasty negatives; “Hard” paper must 
be used with soft negatives lacking in 
contrast, while “Normal” paper must be 
used with negatives of normal contrast. 

Our illustrations show three prints 
made from the same normal negative. 

At the top, we show the result of using 
@ paper that is too hard and contrasty, 
giving glaring white highlights and dead 
flat shadows, both without the necessary 
detail. F 

We now substitute a normal paper to 
use with the same normal negative and 
the result is the much improved print at 
the center. 

When we try the experiment of using 
a soft paper with this normal negative, 
we have the very poor result shown by 
the lower picture. 

For the benefit of beginners in home 
finishing, the photographic supply 
houses carry specimen negatives, labeled 
as contrasty, normal and weak, -which 
will be a guide in the selection of the 
proper paper until the beginner’s judg- 
ment has been trained. 
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Print Criticisms 





This service, which is free to all our readers, will be of help to beginners in the art of 
photography. Send your prints to Print Criticisms, POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Prints will not be returned. 


for Our Readers 








D. C.—Your sub- 
ject was evidently 
chosen with an eye 
to the bridge’s de- 
tail. But the print 
divided into three 
“levels” of tone; the 
lower dark, the 
middle lighter, and 
the top almost pa- 

r-white—and the 

re tree in the 
foreground does not 
succeed in binding the three. “Layer 
cake” pictures are seldom effective, es- 

cially when the top is the lightest layer. 

se of a filter at a time when more 
definite clouds appeared would have 
hel . You might try this shot again, 
with the trees in foliage, and choosing an 
hour when more light is thrown under 
the bridge. 





Photo by D. C. 





Photo by C. V. 


Cc. V.—yYour picture tells a story nicely. 
However, the poaaersne of your nega- 
tive will often lead to including extrane- 
ous detail. While the flowers in this 
shot lend a romantic note, they do pull 
the eye away from your “story” and 
besides are not in focus—also the furni- 
ture in the background betrays that 
the camera wasn’t held level. The flow- 


ers might have been placed in the area 
back of the young man’s picture, and the 
print masked off at the girl’s shoulder. 
And watch the lighting to avoid things 
like the diagonal streak across the 
framed photo, the shadowed wrist, and 
the shadows which harshen the girl’s 
features. 


G. H. K.—It’s cer- 
tainly effective cos- 
tuming, really 
charming. Distor- 
tion enlarges the 
lifted arm in this 
close-range shot 
and we are sorry to 
see part of the 
hand cut off. The 
light fixture in the 
background appear- 
— % low the up- 
raised hand is con- 
fusing. Beware of 
backgrounds which 
cut across the sub- 
ject near the shoul- 
der line. If an enlargement is made be 
sure to darken the tone of the apron, as 
this large area is disturbing in the con- 
tact print. 


H. L.—tThe print 
has much to com- 
mend it. We like its 
atmosphere. The ef- 
fect of the keyboard 
is pleasing, but 
again the back- 
ground intrudes. A 
careful dodging 
during enlarging 
might darken this 
area and eliminate 
these objections, but 
as a rule we should 
avoid any disturbing background when 
taking this sort of picture. The result 


Photo by G. H. K. 





Photo by H. L. 





would be to “pick up” the low-tone con- 
trast values in the print, also. 





Photo by M. J. C. 


M. J. C.—Reflection pictures are fas- 
cinating. The thing to strive for is a 
genuinely “watery” feel in the fore- 
ground, otherwise it will look as if the 
effect had been obtained by simply dou- 
ble-printing of a negative. Part of this 


print could be sacrificed in order to bring 
up the proportions of the building. 





Photo by G. R. B. 


G. R. B. The snowscene is a truly fine 
are h. The texture of the snow 
tself and the quality of the shadow pat- 
tern have been admirably captured. Al- 
together, a splendid instance of pictorial 
“Gur teding: b 

eeling, however, is that the pic- 
ture base could be cropped to get way 
from the horizon line at the middle. 























































































































A List of Current Exhibitions 
Pert crete Wt eee tamer cy om ‘ | ENTRY | ENTRIES | CLOSING DaTEs OPEN TO 
SALON ; ADDRESS | Fee | ALLowep DATE THE PUBLIC 
— Coir; ~ |James ©. Lawshe, 2 ‘ay | 
Salon Chairman, | 
Los Angeles Camera Club, 604 Standard Oil Building, $1.00 June 1 After June 21 
pn BEE FEAT Capp RORY Oe? Pa TOE Los Angeles, Cal. 
eat oe Burleigh Brooks, Inc., <4 
127 W. 42nd St., T 
Second Rolleiflex Salon................. New York, N. Y. ethene ie 
Marshall Field & Company First Interna-|Camera Section, 
tional Salon and Fourth Annual Pho-|Marshall Field & Co., 25c 64 June 1—July 1 
tographic Competition ............... Chicago, Il. 
713 Cottage Grove Ave. | | 
Art Association Eighth Annual.......... Rockford, Ill. | 6 May 2—May 22 
nye sores on Chicago Camera Club, = | 
137 N. Wabash Ave., $1.00 4 June 10 July 15—Sept. 19 
Chicago Eighth International Salon..... Chicago, Ill. 
23 F. J. Mortimer, Dorset House, 
Stamford Street, Sept. 1 Sept. 11—Oct. 9 
London Salon of Photography........... London, S. E. 1, England 
Centenary cif Daguerre, International|Modern Hungarian Photogra- 

Photographic Exhibition .............. phers, Budapest, Hungary $1.00 4 Sept. 20 October 
Northern Photographic Salon............ Bradford, York, England June 19—Aug. 21 
Fifth Belgium Salon.................... Spa, Belgium ‘ May 16—June 6 
Salon of Photography................... Plymouth, England June 5—June 19 
Fourteenth Midland Salon.............. Devon, England June 12—July 11 
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Ship Reporter 


(Continued from page 12) 











informed that--his highness will “pose 
gladty. His highness is appreciative of 
the value of a pleasant advent. With 


‘democratic patience, he will endure the 


endless demands for “just one more” and 
will smile at suggestions that he pose 
this way or that: And he will grin good- 
naturedly at the familiarity with which 
he is addressed, no doubt enjoying this 
moment of being treated as one of the 
people. 

Even more delighted is the beauty con- 
test winner. The film company press 
agent will be aboard. Perhaps he will go 
through the motions of making it seem 
that the young woman is averse to pub- 
licity. Woe be to him should the lens 
men take him at his word. But they 
know his sly bluff and put up with it as 
part of his game. Eventually, they are 
taking all the poses they wish, with the 











“A “VILLAGE STREET” 
From a Photographic Study 
by George P. Wright 
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Make Your Own Enlargements 


T any photographic salon you will find prize 


prints on Velour Black. 
quality—comparable to fine contact papers 


coating for Bromoil and Carbro processes. 


Velour Black holds the brilliancy, detail and 


It has an interpretive 
that 
leases both advanced amateurs and professionals. 
ou will be delighted with Velour Black enlarge- 
ments from your own favorite negatives. Special 





POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


young woman complying with alacrity 
to commands that she sit atop a rail and 
reveal her knees. Her smile is the wider 
as the circle of spectators grows. And 
if she is aware that she is keeping some 
famous actress or other celebrity wait- 
ing, she is likely to be the more happy. 

The most pressing problem is to get 
rid of the lens hog tourist, who is to be 
found on almost every ship. On one pre- 
text or another he will try to induce the 
cameraman to photograph him, offering 
stories of adventure or of invitations to 
“meet the King” which the cameramen 
cannot verify at the moment. A gracious 
and effective method is applied by the 
photographers. The lens hog is urged 
to pose waving a hand of greeting to the 
skyline of New York. The boys gather 
around and shoot a “French plate.” The 
lens hog is pleased at the sound of the 
clicks, but does not know that nobody has 
drawn a slide, that there has been no 
exposure. 

Most difficult, too, is the picturization 





tonal gradation of the negative. 


jection apparatus. 


FOR PRINTS BY PROJECTION 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y, 


Is especially 
fine for projection prints from miniature films. 
Noted for high speed of exposure and marked ease in all. 
of manipulation. Adapted to any type of pro- 
ight of the twenty-six 

elour Black varieties are obtainable in four 
degrees of contrast, providing coverage for all 
possible variety of negatives. Send for Trial Kit! 


VELOUR BLACK <@& 
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of the individual who has sufficient influ- 
ence to induce the co-operation of the 
steamship company in preventing a 
photograph. One such instance in mind 
is that, a few years ago, of the famous 
Mrs. X. She had plenty of reason to 
dodge the cameras. The photographers 
went through the usual motion of tap- 
ping on her cabin door. The woman’s 
maid announced that, “Madame is not 
in.” 

The photographers ganged up. They 
split into. groups, searching every part 
of the ship. They reached a state of dis- 
tress as the liner neared the pier, par- 
ticularly since the afternoon was on the 
wane and the light was receding rapidly. 
The men conferred as the ship edged into 
the slip and decided their only chance 
was on the pier. 

They suspected, rightly as it proved, 
that the passenger had arranged to 
escape the usual process of examination 


‘on the pier. She had signed the neces- 


sary duty declaration aboard ship, leav- 











TRIAL KIT 


Four half-dozen pkgs. 
of Velour Black, size 
8 x 10 — Semi-Matt, 
Single Weight. In- 
cludes 4 grades of 
contrast (Soft, Nor- 
mal, Medium Herd, 
Contrast)—24 sheets 


$]00 
POSTPAID 


ADDRESS 
SERVICE DEPT. (VB) 
DEFENDER 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Bass Bargaingram 


VOL 26 179 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. No.5 
Bass Says: 


Longer days, more sunlight . . . all The 
greater pet ny ew opportunities . 
perennial addict had better dust off his e uip- 
ment, clean up the ol’ darkroom and sit him- 
self down to write for ye new BASS BAR- 
GAINGRAMME listin thousands of attrac- 
tive values in every department. Yes sir: 





once you get a photographic infection . 
it stays in the blood for good. 


Chacles Sass 


President 





Balda Baldaxette 
A Remarkable 
Miniature 
Uses regular No. 
120 or B-2 Roll-film. 
With Meyer Trioplan 
F:2.9 lens. With 
coupled range finder, 
automatic film trans- 
port, helical lens . 
mount. Self erecting. ‘ 
Model 1—Sixteen 13/4 x 24%, pictures 
Model 2—Twelve 21/4 x 2'/, pictures 
With Compur Shutter, list $90. 00, 250 
ids spledotnedveameneene tee 0 
With Rapid Compur Shutter, list or. 00, 
Bass price $67.50 


GRANT Enlarger & Projector 


for 35 mm. and 2 V.P. Also parts of u 
4x5 negatives. Cool. Horizontal or lhe he 
Also as a projector. Fast F:3.5 

lens. Complete, including lens ° 


24 shots nee <>s 
a 
179; & | 
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wd > 
View 


The most versa- 
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ing it to her representative to stand by 
when the baggage was examined on the 
pier. 

The matter of guarding every exit arose. 
Too, there was the problem of recognizing 
Mrs. X, for only one or two of the lens 
men ever had seen her. 

It may be mentioned that when a . liner 
docks the crew first lower the gangplanks 
for the first class passengers. Then the 
gangplanks are lowered for the second 
class group and next those for the third 
class. Two planks are put down for bag- 
gage. Sometimes a port hatch is opened 
to permit favored passengers to escape 
unnoticed. These exits, too, are used for 
race horses traveling de luxe. 

On this occasion, an alert photographer 
stationed on the pier near such an exit 


observed that a group of people had as- 


sembled there. Their nervous activity 
aroused his suspicions. He signalled 
another cameraman to come to his aid. 
Each took a side of the plank that had 
been lowered, lurking out of sight as 
best he could. Several seamen sud- 
denly came out of the hatchway. Be- 
hind them strode Mrs. X, quite certain 
her strategy had succeeded. But, at the 
right second, one of the cameraman let 
go the flash. Knowing that the woman 
would turn her face away from his com- 
panion at the flash, the second photog- 
rapher made his shot when her face 
swung his way. Even in the swift instant 


| of this incident, the first lens man, work- 


ing with practiced speed and precision, 
had been able to snap in another bulb 
and to turn his holder in time to catch 
one more picture before friends on the 
pier rushed to surround Mrs. X. She was 
hurried to her car in the street in futile 
hope that the cameramen had not gotten 
their shots. Her morning newspaper dis- 
illusioned her. 

On such occasions photographers tell 
their editors of the circumstances and 
the editors readily accept the necessity 
of having exactly the same pictures that 
their rivals print. This notification also 
safeguards a paper from copyrighting a 
photograph that belongs to its competi- 
tors. 

However, all is not milk and honey for 
the lens men even when their wits are 
exercising efficiently. A certain financier 
arrived aboard a liner that left Quaran- 
tine at noon. The lens men prepared for 
daylight shots. Two photographers were 


| aware of the financier’s habits. While 


their colleagues rushed to his cabin, they 
stationed themselves behind air ducts on 
either side of the captain’s quarters. 
They knew their man was in the habit of 
strolling this deck as the ship neared the 
pier. 

They spotted their financier. First, one 
photographer made a lightning speed ex- 
posure. The financier rushed in pursuit 
as the cameraman fied. 

The irate celebrity flailed a thick cane. 
He might have controlled his rage—had 
he been aware that the second photog- 
rapher was working: on him, catching one 
of the rarest action shots ever made. 
The camera clicked just as the financier 
was about to belay the lens man. Cane 
uplifted, the infuriated capitalist sighted 
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the second photographer. He turned 
from his first quarry and set after the 
second man, realizing that he had been 
taken in a very humiliating pose. 

Thus free of danger, the first lens man 
scampered below deck, his colleague at 


* Kis heels. At the head of the stairway, 


the financier suddenly desisted. He had 
decided on other means of capture. The 
photographers realized a thorough search 
would be made for them. They concealed 
themselves in a hold and remained there 
many weary hours until midnight. The 
ship had been cleared of passengers long 
since and they felt that the guards had 
relaxed in their vigilance. Prowling 
around the hold they had found dunga- 
rees such as are worn by longshoremen. 
Donning this attire they strolled about 
below decks to test the effect of their ap- 
pearance, meanwhile handing a seaman 
a generous tip to hide their cameras in 
his bunk. They retained the plate hold- 
ers on their persons. As they had used 
4x6 plate cameras with single plate hold- 
ers it was easy for each to place one 
holder in an inside pocket. 

Reasoning that if caught by the guards 
they could suffer no fate worse than con- 
fiscation of the holders and a few words 
of denunciation, they prepared for their 
sortie. 

At the last minute they decided on a 
change of plan. They discarded the dun- 
garees and started to walk off the liner 
as though nothing unusual had occurred. 
They were quite fortunate in that there 
had been a late party on the ship and 
many of the guests were still having a 
convivial time. The photographers min- 
gled with them a while, as though mem- 
bers of the party, so that when they 
actually started down the gangplank they 
were not halted. 

However, just as they reached the end 
of the pier one of the guards did chal- 
lenge them. The cameramen took to 
their heels, the guard after them. They 
escaped in a cab and made for a dark 
room, going to work on the three ex- 
posures they had made. Only one 
turned out good. But it was the shot of 
the financier with cane upraised in rage, 
open mouth sputtering epithets. It wasa 
picture of priceless value. None such 
ever before had been made. To one of 
the cameramen life looked rosy, for he 
was a free lance and this photo promised 
well. 

But the picture was never published. 

Luck, for so many hours with them, 
now deserted them. One of the camera- 
men left his negative to dry in the dark 
room. In the morning, when he looked 
for it, his toe crunched bits of broken 
glass on the floor. It developed that an 
early photographer, reporting for work 
at 7 A. M., carelessly moving about in 
search of something in the dark room 
had overturned the rack holding the 
precious negative. All the good work that 
had required such strategy and patience 
was undone. 

And so goes the life of a ship news 
photographer, days replete with varying 
adventures and thrills, with pleasant mo- 
ments and bad, with achievement and 
failure. ; 

END 
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Exposure. Table 


canes from page 62) 








umn of Table No. 2 to obtain the desired 
shutter speed. 

We trace across horizontally to the 
right until we come into the column 
headed by the given emulsion speed and 
find the shutter speed at a lens opening 
ot 7 4. 

In our case where the light factor has 
been found to be 8, we will assume 
Verichrome film (with its Weston emul- 
sion speed of 16) and will find that the 
shutter speed for these conditions will be 
¥%, second. With an emulsion speed of 
24.0, as with supersensitive panchromatic 
film, the shutter speed will be 14, second 
as found under the column headed by 
“24.0.” 

In Table No. 3, we will find both .the 
Weston and Scheiner emulsion speeds 
for various makes and grades of film. 
We use the Weston numbers in Table 
No. 2 when the film emulsion speed is 


a standard opening of f 11 is assumed in 
Table No. 2. We take the correction fac- 
tor for the given iris opening and mul- 
tiply this factor by the shutter speed ob- 
tained in Table No. 2. 

We found that, for a light factor of 
8 and an emulsion speed of 16.0, in 
Table No. 2, the shutter speed was 
¥%, second. If our iris is now opened to 
f 3.5, for example, the tabulated correc- 
tion factor is 10.00 and the proper speed 

1 
for this larger opening will be: = 
10 x 25 
%59 second. This correction is easy to 
make because all of the correction fac- 
tors are whole numbers. 

Now, having become acquainted with 
the purpose of the various tables, let us 
start at the beginning and follow a prob- 
lem all the way through. For example, 
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pan is 24. (See Table No. 3 for emulsion 
speed.) At this ‘intersection of line 4 
and column 24.0, we see that the shutter 
speed is 4%, second for an opening of 
f i, 

For an opening of f 8, we see from 
Table No. 3 that the speed correction for 
f 8 is 2.00, hence the true speed is 

1 

= = Zo second. This is the final re- 
2x75 
sult and can be worked out very quickly 
with a slight amount of practice. 
END 
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Question and Answer 
(Continued from page 60) 











with distant views, both having the same 
illumination. Is this true and why? 


ANSWER. The speed of the lens is expressed 
by the ratio of its focal length to the diam- 
eter of the lens opening or aperture. The 
smaller the ratio, the greater will be the 
amount of light admitted and the faster will 
be the lens. 

Now, when the lens is focused at “‘infin- 
ity” or on a distant object, the lens is closest 
to the film and the focal length is therefore 
at a minimum. This gives a smaller ratio 
than when the bellows is extended for a 
closeup view and therefore, the lens ig fast- 
est when focused at infinity. The difference 
is not great unless the object is very close 
to the lens. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


by the Editor 








But the pictures are genuine—no part 
of it was staged in any way. And that’s 
a promise we make to you—all of our pic- 
tures will be genuine, no faking, no stag- 
ing, unless we so state. Ofttimes a gen- 
eral picture magazine is tempted to stage 
a story for effect, but your editors feel 
that a photograph magazine should be 
as true to truth as the camera lens it- 
self (Jack Hazlehurst’s camera being ex- 
cepted). 

% % % 
UR FRONT COVER, for this issue, is 
an outstanding achievement in color 
photography that deserves more than 
passing notice. It shows Miss Florida, 
the winner of the 1937 Biltmore beauty 
show, taken on the beach at Miami, Fla. 
The medium is Kodachrome color film 


| which faithfully portrays the many 


strong primary colors and all of their 
delicate shadings. And don’t forget—this 


| picture represents the first commercial 


job of another amateur! ‘You will find 


the story on page 22. 
% % % 
EG your pardon. A number of readers 
pointed out a mistake in the glossary 
that we wish to correct. Acetone is not 
“banana oil” but is “pear essence.” The 
fruits got tangled up in the excitement. 


ue % % 


E HAVE under consideration a “Box 

Camera Derby” or a contest for our 
readers in which only box cameras cost- 
ing $5.00 or less will be admitted. Box 
cameras have been winners at many big 
photographic salons and there seems to 
be no reason @t all why we should not 


| be able to show some real photography in 
| such an event. Our worry at the present 
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time is how to detect cheaters using high 
grade artillery with anastigmat lenses. 


aa % % 


SHOW or contest of this kind was 

held in Chicago recently, which 
proved a great success and the box-cam- 
era owners most certainly showed up the 
boys with the $250 cams. It was really 
marvelous how the boys with the fixed 
focus single and doublet lenses pulled off 
portraiture, scenics, pet pictures and 
similar work, but when buildings or 
other subjects containing straight lines 
were shown the results were—not so hot. 
In this issue you will find an interesting 
story on low-price camera operation that 
may be helpful to you if we succeed in 
organizing the big event. 


* * * 


AMERA BOOTLEGGING is now pro- 

ceeding valiantly along a number of 
lines and promises to add considerably 
to the worries of camera fans. Little 
bootlegging is done in the lower price 
range, but when we get above the $200 
mark, the fun begins. 

First of all are the “carry-me-homes,” 
or cameras run in from Europe and listed 
under “personal effects” to evade duty. 
If one of our so-called tourists smuggles 
in a pair of cameras it more than pays 
for his transportation and New York is 
seeing plenty of this stuff. If you are of- 
fered a high-grade camera at a suspici- 
ously low price that has the serial num- 
bers filed off, you can be quite sure that 
Uncle Sam has not received his just 
revenue. 

Second, a number of basement work- 
shops are turning out very plausible imi- 
tations of two well known miniatures. 
There is good profit in making a tin case 
equipped with a jillopy lens and selling it 
at “half price” or about $100. 

Thirdly, there are a lot of “hot cam- 
eras” being peddied through the pawn- 
shops and other avenues of disposal, so 
that all in all, the honest legitimate 
dealer is meeting with a lot of cut-throat 
competition these days. 


* ae % 


ANDID PHOTOGRAPHY is only a 
legitimate branch of photography 
when it is conducted without annoying 
our fellow citizens. All other candid- 
addicts should be suppressed by law, 
violence or any other act of retribution 
available at the time of the offense. One 
of the worst offenders is the drug-store 
cowboy who stands on the corner and 
pokes his deleted camera into the face of 
every goodlooking girl that happens to 
pass by. Then we have the nit-wit who 
takes great pleasure in drawing some in- 
nocent victim into an embarrassing posi- 
tion so that he can pass the prints 
around among his friends and get a good 
laugh. 

It is just this sort of thing that brings 
burdensome ‘regulations and ordinances 
down on the shoulders of the earnest 
amateur who is playing the game right 
and who has been playing it right for a 
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number of years. Conscientious amateurs 
should combine into a strenuous drive 
against this latest pest. that threatens 
their own liberty and security. 
a us ae 

E have lost track of the old-timers 

who were such diligent members of 
the old “f 64 Club” in days gone past. 
Their keen, beautifully detailed yet ar- 
tistic work has been lost in the mad rush 
for mushy blurry shots made with paper 
negatives or—worse—mushed up by vari- 
ous enlarger stunts that destroy the last 
vestige of photography’s sole claim to su- 
periority. 

The brush-and-pencil artists have been 
screwy for years with their futuristic and 
cubist trash and it is sad, indeed, to see 
the photographers also entered into this 
domain. Formerly, it was the purpose of 
a photographer to produce a picture that 
looked at least something like the sub- 
ject photographed, just as a man with 
normal eyesight would see it. Now, how- 
ever, the tendency is to produce a pix 
that looks as the subject would appear 
when seen through the eyes of a man 
with about. ten shots of wood = alcohol 
under his belt. 

3 a a 

AVE you wondered where Jack Hazle- 

hurst got the superb model to illus- 
trate his article on Lighting in this issue? 
Well, Jack is probably the fussiest pho- 
tographer we know when it comes to se- 
lecting models, and we weren’t surprised 
to hear that he spent a week rejecting 
girls sent to him by the various bureaus 
in Chicago who supply models. 

Finally, after much search, he found a 
girl who fit his rigid specifications. This 
young lady, only 18 years old, has won 
several beauty contests locally and, in 
trying her charms elsewhere, placed 
among the first three in the Miss Amer- 
ica contest at Atlantic City last Septem- 
ber. In addition, in a national contest 
in Florida, she was chosen as the most 
attractive girl in an evening gown, the 
girl with the most perfect back, and the 
possessor of the most beautiful hands. 
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She has over a dozen huge cups and 
other trophies which attest that Jack’s 
judgment on women’s figures, which we 
hope was honestly come by, has plenty 
of expert confirmation. 

If you are interested, her measurements 
are as follows: Height, 5'6”;. Weight, 120 
lbs.; Neck, 15% in.; Bust, 36 in.; Waist, 
25% in.; Hips, 36% in.; Calf, 14 in.; An- 
kle, 8% in. In fact, now that we have 
looked them over we begin to regret our 
greying locks. 

we * He 

And so we bump up against the end of 
our space once more—and bid you au 
revoir until next month.—Eb. 

END 





Enlarging 
(Continued from page 52) 











with texture similar to that produced by 
a paper negative without going to the 
trouble of making paper negatives. To 
begin, place the negative in the nega- 
tive carrier in a reversed position with 
the emulsion side facing the lamp house. 
Focus sharply on the easel. Take a 
piece of sensitized paper from the 
package together with a piece of. the 
black paper end piece. The black paper 
should face the sensitized side when the 
two are placed into the easel together, 
with the back of the enlarging paper up. 
Project the negative onto this so that the 
light travels through the paper before 
reaching the sensitive surface. The black 
paper will prevent any halation. On de- 
velopment the picture will reproduce the 
texture of the paper giving a fine pic- 
torial effect. Note that both the negative 
and enlarging paper were reversed in 
order to make the picture appear right. 

Enlarging has more possibilities than 
can be recorded in an article of this kind. 
Our only advice here is the acquisition of 
skill in the various controls and manip- 
ulations. The process of learning is not 
hard although our first results are some- 
times discouraging. 

END 
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cameras. Shapely and compact. Prices as low as, 


$59.00 with high speed F:3.5 Lens 


Korelle Reflex 
cameras meet 
your every require- 
ment. Investigate 
and be convinced. 
Fullest guarantees. 
Write for catalog 
describing this and 
hundreds of other 
interesting photo- 
graphic items, 
Catalog 537 P.P., 
it’s FREE. 
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however, that these lines had not been 
rehearsed—not even memorized. Every- 
thing was extemporaneous. 

The Austrian girl now retired to her 
room to dress for her third and last scene. 
Attired in an attractive evening dress, 
she soon emerged on the set that was de- 
signed as a swanky apartment. She en- 
acted a worldly-wise bit from Wynne 
Gibson’s part in Racketeers in Evxile. 

From the first line, it was evident that 
Deste was playing a type of role with 
which she had long been familiar. 

Silence reigned over the group of men 
standing by. Only Deste’s voice was 
audible. The atmosphere was pervaded 
with a feeling that Miss Deste was living 
the part, that she had actually become 
the character she was portraying. Even 
her sophistication had a peculiar charm, 
wholly her own. 

The acid test was finished. The die 
was cast. But what the projector would 
reveal was known only to those little 
strips of film, which have sent many am- 
bitious girls to fame and fortune and 
doomed countless others to oblivion. 

Ballard, Gering and I were anxious to 
see how the test had come out, though 
of course it was too early to see the 
actual pictures. However, Gering showed 
me strips—cut from the rushes—which 
were sent down to the stage. When I 
held these up te the light, I could see 
that the lady looked like the real thing. 

We all agreed that if the camera had 
seen the picture as we had, a Columbia 
contract should be forthcoming. Our 
prediction was fulfilled a few days later, 
and Luli Deste is now featured in Thun- 
der in the City. 

END 
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valuable in making a record of names, 
addresses, etc., and soliciting trade. Time 
is a very important element during a one- 
night affair. You must crowd all the 
business you can get into a few hours. 
Work as fast as your proficiency permits. 
But be sure that the final results will be 
good pictures! 

Several methods of co-operating with 
organizations and clubs are open to you. 
After the cost of films, developer, print- 
ing paper, etc., have been deducted, you 
can divide the remainder on some equi- 
table basis. Or, if you prefer, you may 
pay a flat sum for the concession. Until 
you determine how much you can ex- 
pect to clear for an evening’s work, plus 
developing and printing time and mate- 
rial costs, it would be well to work ona 
cost-plus percentage basis. Neither you 
nor the organization stands to lose by a 
friendly agreement. The latter method 
will also put you more in demand as of- 
fering a new and money-making idea. 

To improve the element of realism of 
the grouping it is important that a deep 
shadow fall behind the cut-outs. This 
gives your picture desired contrast, and 
lends the illusion of depth to the paste- 
board gals. In using full length cut-outs, 
the feet should come on a line or even 
slightly in advance of the person or per- 
sons posing for their stand-in picture. 

If you haven’t been able to collect prop 
cut-outs by the time you require them, 
you can always put over a stunt-picture 
utilizing a comic background. 

Illustrating bristol board (several 
pasted together to the desired size) on a 
light wooden frame, corrugated paste- 
board, or a cloth stretched on the frame, 
will serve the purpose. Either sketching 
charcoal, crayons, drawing ink (black), 
stenciling paint, sign paint, watercolor or 
opaque poster black, will serve as a good 
medium. 

You need not be an artist. In fact, the 
crude drawing of an amateur is usually 
funnier than the finished work of a pro- 
fessional artist. A sure-fire hit stunt is 
to copy, in an enlarged size, popular car- 
toon characters such as Popeye, Olive Oil, 
Barney Google, Orphan Annie, Mickey 
Mouse, etc. Even if you can’t draw a 
line, you can certainly copy a cartoon 
that no one can help laughing at. The 
more humorous your sketch, the more 
people will want to be photographed with 
it. 

Make your drawing with bold, heavy 
strokes so that it will photograph easily 
and be readily visible in the print. Cut a 
semi-circular opening in the top-edge of 
the drawing where the head should come. 
Then have your subject stand behind 
the card as in the accompanying illus- 
-tration. 

A point well worth remembering is to 
have the bottom of the cardboard draw- 
ing come all the way to the bottom of the 
finder. Having part of the room showing 
below the drawing often spoils the de- 
sired comic illusion. 

END 
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in fact, instructions from the Popu Lar 
PHOTOGRAPHY letter could be used to cap- 
tion the pictures Mr. Seegers took. 

Since ours is a national magazine for 
photographers everywhere, we told Mr. 
Seegers not to take unfair advantage by 
playing up a lot of luscious scenery. We 
wanted sand, water, and girl—the simple 
elements which are available to practi- 
cally all of our readers. 

And these were the elements Mr. See- 
gers proceeded to shoot. He set the stop 
at f 5.6 and the shutter speed at 1/100th. 
By the way, this aperture and speed are 
within the range of the amateur who is 
equipped with even an inexpensive min- 
iature camera. 

Air mail brought the exposed rolls of 
Kodachrome to Chicago. Arriving at the 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Office on a Thurs- 
day morning, the film was rushed to 
Rochester, processed by Eastman, and 
returned to us by Saturday morning! 
This service was of course unusual, done 
as a courtesy to us by Eastman. 

Thus out of 36 shots taken, the editor 
selected the one he liked—and here you 
have it on the front cover. A beautiful 
color shot, taken with equipment that is 
available to any amateur—and it is Mr. 
Seegers’ first commercial job! 

Our congratulations, Mr. Seegers, and 
a very handsome check is in the mails. 

END 


and that most adjacent are double gears. 

Lift out this center gear about whose 
shaft the hour hand is fitted, and which 
itself turns upon a thinner steel rod that 
drives the minute hand. Beneath, you 
will see a small thick gear sweated upon 
the minute hand shaft. Force off this 
gear and replace it with a smaller, loosely 
fitting washer. Return the center gear 
and arrange it to be driven directly by 
the minute hand shaft. This may be 
done by soldering, cutting threads, or, 
most easily, by flattening both the hour 
hand and minute hand shafts slightly 


square and then driving them tightly to- . 


gether. 

Our clock now needs a new face or the 
old one must be recalibrated to read 0-60 
minutes on both alarm-set dial and 
larger dial. When the face is in place, 
fasten the minute hand to the modified 
drive, and also return the alarm-set in- 
dicator. Carefully adjust these two 
hands for corresponding positions when 
the alarm mechanism is tripped. 

If the new dial has been carefully 
drawn and the hands well set, this make- 
shift timer will be found fairly satisfac- 
tory. It is naturally less accurate for the 
shorter periods, but for those longer than 
a few minutes it is surprisingly good. 
However, even when the bell sounds %-1 
minute off, the actual time elapsed is in- 
dicated visually.—L. F. W. 

END 
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for 16 mm. FILMS 


You'll be amazed at the difference it 
makes when your 16 mm. pictures are 
shown thru an Ampro Precision Pro- 
jector. Ampro offers you clear, brilliant 
illumination equal in quality to pro- 
fessional theatre machines—quiet smooth 
operation—centrallized convenient con- 
trols—and numerous special and ex- 
clusive features. 


That’s why Ampro Projectors are to- 
day the standard of quality in thousands 
of schools, universities, industries and 
homes all over the world. Ask any 16 
mm. “fan’’ or projector dealer about 
Ampro. The answer will always be— 
Ampro is the acknowledged ‘‘tops” in 
quality. 

Prices range from $135 to $180 com- 
plete. Models that can be converted to 
sound-on-film also available. Send cou- 
pon below today for free circular giving 
full details. 


Also AMPRO sound-on-film 


Ampro sound-on- 
film projectors have 
bro t actual new 
standards of tone 
quality illumination, 
simplicity of opera- 
tion to the field of 
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on-film. There are 
numerous features of 
design and construc- 
tion that explain this. 
Get the full story of 
Ampro-sound before 
making any decision. 
Prices complete: 


Junior Model, 
$375 





Senior Model, 
$415 
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giving illustrations, prices, full description of 
Ampro Projectors in which you are interested. 
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used in place of the usual lithographic 
stone, 

ALIZARINE. A vegetable pigment or dye 
made from madder, used photographi- 
eally for carbon process printing and 
collotypes. Alizarine is also used for 
the hand-coloring of photographic 
prints. It is in the form of an iron or 
aluminum “‘lake.” 

ALIZARINE BLUE BISULPHITE. A dye 
used in the emulsion for increasing the 
sensitivity of the emulsion to red. 

ALKALI. Substances having properties 
opposed to those of acids and having 
the ability of neutralizing acids. Red 
litmus paper is turned blue by an al- 
kali. The most common alkalies are 
ammonia, hydrates of sodium and po- 
tassium and calcium oxide and hydrox- 
ide (lime). In developers alkalies, most 
common of which is sodium carbonate, 
are used as accelerators. 

ALKALINE DEVELOPMENT. See DE- 
VELOPMENT. 

ALLOTROPIC. Substances which have 
the same chemical composition but 
which differ physically. Thus, the dia- 
mond and coal are both carbon chemi- 
cally but differ greatly in a physical 
sense. 

ALTERNATING CURRENT. An electric 
current that surges back and forth pe- 
riodically in the circuit. The rate of 
oscillation is given in “‘cycles per sec- 
ond.” When installing new electrical 
appliances, one should determine 
whether the circuit is a direct-current 
or alternating-current circuit as many 
devices will not operate on both classes 
of current. 

ALUM. These are double salts occurring 
in crystalline form that are of great 
importance. They are sulphates of sev- 
eral different metals that are classi- 
fied under the heads of ammonia alum, 
chrome alum and potassium alum. 

ALUM (AMMONIUM). Soluble in cold 
water and alcohol. 

ALUM (CHROME). A deep purple salt 
soluble in cold water and alcohol. It 
is used for hardening the gelatine 
emulsions to prevent frilling in warm 
weather. 

ALUM (POTASSIUM). Used for harden- 
ing and clearing stains from emul- 
sions. Soluble in water but not in al- 
cohol. Commonly used as the hardener 
in acid fixing baths. See also ALUM 
(Chrome). 

ALUMINUM. A very light silvery white 
metal, weak in its natural pure state 
but strong when alloyed with other 
metals. 

ALUMINUM ALLOYS. The most impor- 
tant of the aluminum alloys used for 
camera mounts, etc., are magnalium, 
duraluminum, al-cor and alclad. By 
proper heat treating; duraluminum or 
a: can be made as strong as mild 
steel. 

ALUMINUM CHLORIDE. Toning agent 
for CHLORIDE PAPERS. 

AMBER. A transparent fossil resin 
mined in Europe. Used for the base of 
certain high grade varnishes. 

AMBEROID. A strong adhesive cement 
composed of celluloid dissolved in 
acetone, 

AMBROTYPE. A collodial type positive. 

AMIDOL. A developing agent (Diamido- 
phenol) that will develop successfully 
without the addition of an alkali AC- 
CELERATOR. It does not keep well in 
solution and must be mixed when 
needed. 

AMMONIA (AMMONIUM). A heavy 
pungent suffocating alkaline gas that 
is highly soluble in water, and which 
combines with nearly all acids. It is 
not used in its gaseous form but in the 
form of salts and aqueous solutions, 
the latter being known as “aqua am- 
monia.” 

AMMONIA (AQUA). A solution of am- 
monia gas in water. The strong con- 
centrated aqua ammonia sold for pho- 
tographic purposes contains about 35 
per cent. of the gas and has a specific 
gravity of about 0.880. 

AMMONIA BICHROMATE. Used in 
photo-engraving and for the gum-bi- 
chromate process, 

AMMONIUM BROMIDE. Used in de- 
veloper as a restrainer and also in 
preparation of gelatino-bromide emul- 
sions. f 

(To be continued in the next issue of POPULAR 

PHOTOGRAPHY) 


13. Father puts dust cloth away, looks 
toward front door, looks at watch. 

14. Mother, at front door, calls Father. 
Both go into house. Soon emerge 
with coats, blankets, and other lug- 
gage, walk toward car, Father obvi- 
ously protesting that this or that bit 
of baggage is unnecessary. Fade- 
out. 

15. Fade-in. Father places last few 
pieces of luggage in car, takes his 
place at wheel, and the car rolls out 
of the picture. 

Here you can work in a false start, if 
you wish. That is, show the car return- 
ing to the home curb. Show Father en- 
tering the house. From outside, show 
him shutting a window or two. No mat- 
ter if he doesn’t appear clearly. Just 
register the fact that the windows are 
being closed. Then show him emerging 
and locking the door behind him. Film 
the car as it fades into the distance 
down the home street. 

16. Semi-closeup of Mother and Sister, 
in rear seat, looking at road map. 
Mother puts finger on map. 

17. Closeup of Mother’s finger on map, 
at home town. Finger moves, tracing 
route to destination (let’s assume 
that it’s a lake). Fade-out after fin- 
ger rests on lake. 

18. Long shot of car approaching on a 
wooded road and stopping at the pic- 
nic site. 

19. Medium shot of family getting out of 
car. 

20. Closeup of Brother looking at some- 
thing with obvious delight. 

21. Long shot of Brother running toward 
lake. Sister, shown large in fore- 
ground, turns and sees him, tags 
after him. 

From this point, go on and record the 
activities of the day. Perhaps Father goes 
fishing with Brother. Show the prepara- 
tions, the vain waiting, and finally suc- 
cess. Mother and Sister may take a 
nature study walk, which will give you 
a chance to weave pictures of birds, flow- 
ers, and natural beauty spots into your 
film with good continuity. Later, per- 
haps as a fitting conclusion of your movie 
story of the day, film the family enjoy- 
ing the picnic meal, complete with fish, 
fresh from the lake. That will be the 
climax. Let your picture end on that 
pleasant scene. 

Notice the ways in which bids for in- 
terest have been made in these sugges- 
tions. First, there is a central theme, a 
story. The story is told clearly and com- 
pletely enough so that no explanations 
from the projectionist will be necessary. 
The characters are introduced early in 
the picture and identification is made 
easy and positive by closeups of each. 
The first location (home) is established 
by the long shots of the house and yard; 
the second location (the lake) by tracing 
the route on the map. 

A touch of comedy is introduced by the 
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sequence portraying the typical impa- 
tience of the youngsters to get started, 
an impatience which as usual results 
only in delay. The elements of cause and 
effect are employed there, too. And all 
the time you are getting pictures of the 
family which, considered solely for their 
record value, are equal to or better than 
those which you might take with no 
story plan, but just as unrelated ani- 
mated snapshots. 

There is variety, which is necessary 
to continued interest. Variety in camera 
distance, from long shots which show 
most of the home grounds, or the picnic 
site and its surroundings, or the lake on 
which the fishing is done, to the other ex- 
treme of closeups in which, separately, 
the face of each member of the family 
fills the screen. 

There is suspense. The audience won- 
ders if Father and Brother will catch any 
fish, and finally curiosity is gratified. 
Were you to omit the preparation for 
fishing and the first vain efforts, and 
merely show the pair returning with a 
string of fish, you’d have just another 
action snapshot, and you’d have lost the 
interest-holding possibilities of the situa- 
tion. 

Make full use of little sequences—sto- 
ries within the story. Do the same with 
the woodland walk of Mother and Sister. 
With long and medium shots show them 
looking into several low trees before they 
find a nest of eggs or young birds. Then 
catch in closeup the pleased expressions 
on their faces as they view their find. 
Then take a closeup of the nest from 
where they viewed it. This will give the 
audience the feeling of actually being 
with your actresses on this walk. 

The trick of picturing human reactions 
to things seen and done, in sequence with 
pictures of the sights or the events, is a 
most effective way of making the audi- 
ence react to your pictures as you reacted 
to the original subject matter. If Brother 
hooks a fish, insert among the pictures 
of his efforts to land it a short scene or 
two of Father looking excited and 
pleased. If the males return with some 
nice fish, show Mother’s reaction as well 
as the fishermen’s pride. If no fish are 
caught, reactions equally valuable for 
film purposes will be registered and 
should be caught by the camera. 

Now let’s see how other popular home 
movie subjects might be given the advan- 
tages of the story treatment. 

A film record of a child’s birthday 
party might start with a closeup of 
Mother’s hand writing an invitation, so 
arranged that the invitation may be read 
on the screen when the film is shown. 
Then a waist-to-head view of Mother as 
she seals the last envelope. Then a 
scene from a little farther away, to show 
that the child watches her excitedly. 
Then a fade-out on the child dropping 
the invitations into the mail box. Next, 
a fade-in on a calendar which shows the 
date of the birthday. 

A shot of the decorated table, ready for 
the young guests. Shots of the guests ar- 
riving and being welcomed by your 
youngster. Scenes of the children play- 
ing games and, later, seated at the table 
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the cake so that the candles may be 
counted. A, closeup of the young host 
cutting the cake, and shots all around 
to catch the joy brought to children’s 
faces by ice cream and cake. 

The trading in of the old family car 
for a new one can be treated amusingly. 
You could show circumstances leading up 
to the purchase—troubles with the old 
car, or unfavorable comparisons between 
its appearance and that of a neighbor’s 
new car and the reactions of that com- 
parison upon members of your family, or 
a sequence of closeups of repair bills. 
Then shots of Father looking over the 
new models, perhaps a family discussion 
centered around numerous alluring cata- 
logs, and finally the new car being 
brought home and the delight it occa- 
sions in the family. 

Chronology is always a dependable 
story string. Follow a modern baby 
through his clock-regulated day and 
you'll have a far more interesting film 
than you’d get in an equal footage of 
random shots. A _ two-week vacation 
spent in one spot—a lakeside cabin, a 
dude ranch, a seaside resort—yields film 
which can be arranged with the aid of a 
film splicing unit into a fast moving, 
completely representative chronological 
film of a typical day at that place. Films 
of fishing and hunting trips, tours, and 
travels often lend themselves better to 
chronological than to other story treat- 
ments. 

The story is a vital ingredient. Find 
your story before you start using your 
camera, and then go after the material 
with which to tell that story. Learn to 
think of your movie camera as a means 
of story telling, rather than as a mere 
machine for recording moving images. 

END 
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3x4 em. Dolly F2 compur 

SOF S006 |. osc 68 Ss - 40.00 
3x4 cm. Gewirette F2 com- 

SANE TU ~ sha. a 8:«%s ene K Hie 45.00 
3x4 cm. Vollenda F4.5 new 17.50 
4%%x6 em. Duo Kodak F3.5 

compur very good ..... 37.50 
6x6 em. Rolleicord F4.5 

COMpuUur NOW ......006 49.50 
2%,x3% Ikomat C F6.3 

new condition ....... 15.00 
2%4,x3%\% Glorina F3.8 com- 

SIG. bic 20 9 000s 00 « 29.50 
2%,x3% Super Ikomat C 

F3.8 compur new cond. 75.00 
2%x3% Zeiss Nettar F3.5 

compur new ........- 49.50 
2144x3% Bessa F4.5 com- 

DRT che ccccgecese 31.50 
2%x3% Graflex. B.&L. 

WG MOOG <0.5<. 00s ctin ae 25.00 
6144x9 cm. Kawee Radionar 

Peco IMO . .cecccsane 18.50 
6%4x9 cm. Venus C.Z. F'4.5 

compur new ......e-- 42.50 
614x9 cm. Plaubel Makina, 

built-in range finder 

F2.9 lens wide angle 

Wry. BO0G {. op ceive pes 135.00 
2%x4% j%Ikomat D w. 

Novar F6.3 new cond.. 18.50 
9x12 em. Vag F4.5 Ibsor 

BO Se cipe ee 36 0b ees 22.50 
9x12 cm. Bergheil F4.5 

COMET. GW oe cee 55.00 
9x12 cm. Balda C.Z. F4.5 

compur NeW .......6- 44.50 
3144x4% R.B. Graflex Ko- 

dak F4.5 very good.... 40.00 

MANY OTHER BARGAINS 
All sold on our usual 10 days trial basis 
ABE COHEN'S EXCHANGE INC. 
120 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











Marketing 
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Pictures 











Then you must consider sports or sci- 
entific magazines. They will be less 
choosy and a much better market if you 
have the pictures which are suitable. 
Don’t try to make magazines of the type 
of Harper’s Bazaar or The Ladies’ Home 
Journal; their tastes run in directions 
which are beyond the average amateur 
or even beyond many professional pho- 
tographers. 

But here’s another shot of your sister 
that would make space. Take a beauti- 
ful action picture of your young lady 


| sister—a marvelous looking girl, of eight- 
| een years, say. She is skating on a lake. 
| She is wearing a short, full-skirted skat- 


| ing costume. 





Her lovely legs make an 
entrancing pattern of grace. Her body 
is poised like a bird ready to fly. She 
smiles as she looks at you over one 
slightly tip-tilted shoulder. 

That’s a picture! A salable picture! 
In Ceylon, Cheyenne, Wyoming, or China. 

And more so if it shows action! 

In other words, your photographic 
theme song from here on should be 
GIRLS! GIRLS! GIRLS! You can snap 
the handsomest Adonis that ever lived. 
But that will not alter the matter of 
business statistics. The demand for pic- 
tures of girls outnumbers the requests for 
male photographs one hundred to one. 

To illustrate it in another way, sup- 
pose you took a picture of the Empire 
State Building. There wouldn’t be a 
market for that. But suppose you 
snapped a couple of little colored children 
cutting the pigeon wing in front of the 
Empire State SBuilding—doing good 
swing steps—forgetful of the building 
and the world—then you’d have a picture 
with real human interest. 

Life in a picture is what is salable. 
Vitality. Action! And don’t forget. the 
beautiful girl! 

Another good type of picture is the 
provocative one. I have included one of 
Helen Wills at an exhibition of her own 
paintings. She has her hand over her 
eyes. 

Why? 

Can’t she bear the sight of her own 
art? 

Of course she can. It just happened 


‘that a man was setting up a strong light. 


It shone directly in Helen’s eyes. She 
put up her hand to shield them—and my 
little candid camera caught the scene. 

Once you have taken a good shot, what 
next? Naturally you can send it direct 
to a magazine yourself. But it is not ad- 
visable. Much better to turn it over to 
a reliable agent, specializing in the sale 
and distribution of pictures. 

In one half-hour, your agent could get 
in touch with a half-dozen magazines by 
phone—magazines which would be in the 
market for your type of pictures. If one 
publication couldn’t use it, another might. 
And it is your agent’s business to know 
these facts. To know just where he can 
place a certain kind of picture at a given 





moment. And it has taken him years to 
learn this. 

With regard to photographic agency 
fees, the standard price all over the 
world is fifty per cent. In other words, 
you get half for taking the picture; the 
agent gets the other half for selling it. 

The agent’s fee does seem a lot. But 
you must take into consideration that the 
agency business is the most complicated 
commercial venture there is. An agent 
needs the suavity of a diplomat, the 
showmanship of a Barnum, the patience 
of a virtuous woman, and the ears of an 
ox. (I’ve almost had my telephone ear 
talked off.) 

Every now and then, with much hue 
and cry, a new agency sets up business. 
It promises photographers everything: 
high prices, instantaneous placing, con- 
sistent markets. But beware of a com- 
pany which promises too much. Agen- 
cies are human—just as people are. They 
can accomplish only a certain amount of 
service. 

Another caution to be remembered! 
When reading a phote-marketing maga- 
zine, look out for misleading statements. 
Many firms advertise which have been 
inactive for years. Also, if you see a list- 
ing: “Have had bad reports from con- 
tributors here,” back off. Without cere- 
mony. There must be something wrong. 

There is one way in which photograph- 
ers can help each other immeasurably 
When you have had a bad experience 
with an agency, report it for the protec- 
tion of your fellow craftsmen. Of course, 
accidents will happen and your photo- 
graphs may have been lost in transit, etc. 
But if you have an experience that is 
downright crooked, shout it to the world. 
A photographer is an artist, a creator. 
He sweats to get a tangible idea on pa- 
per. He has a right to dollar value for 
his creative effort. And if he doesn’t get 
it—he should howl! 

Some agencies have the lovely little 
habit of selling your picture once—and 
then forgetting to inform you when they 
sell it again to—say the Plumbers’ Ga- 
zette in Squeemilch, Michigan. Only 
chance allows you to discover such tricks. 
So deal with reliable people. 

The size of prints submitted for com- 
mercial markets should be 5x7 or 8x10 
inches. They should be glossy also. 

Don’t be discouraged if you are an 
amateur and your friends tell you it is 
impossible to go professional. Work! 
Experiment! Try new equipment—new 
technique! Don’t listen to the talk that 
the professional market is cornered by a 
few big names; that there is no place for 
the beginner, the little fellow. 

Remember the big names of today 


were amateurs yesterday: Bourke-White,: 


McAvoy, Terry, Leavitt, Nichols, Stack- 

pole, Vandivert, McKay, Rogers. If you’ve 

got a yen to take pictures, take them. 

And if they’re good enough—they’'ll sell. 
END 
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Wild Animals 


(Continued from page 16) 











cidental dropping and so the camera may 
be used instantly when gunning or fish- 
ing. 

My own choice in a secondary pocket 
camera is one with at least a 10.5 cm. (4% 
inch) lens, which will cover a 2% x 3% 
film, as this focal length gives ample 
depths at 7 3.5. I do not consider a faster 
lens necessary with modern fast films. 
If the camera is one designed to use cut 
films, you will have a wider choice of 
films, and can develop individual expo- 
sures without waiting to finish a roll. If 
it uses roll film, I recommend panatomic; 
or if more speed and slightly less contrast 
is desired, use super-sensitive panchro- 
matic. 

While I have a battery of cameras, the 
one I have used the most for animal pic- 
tures is a 3% x 4% RB. Auto Graflex. 
This camera came equipped with a 7 inch 
Tessar lens. To make it more versatile, 
I had the Goerz people fit a 6% inch 
f 4.5 Dogmar in a sunken mount on the 
camera, giving maximum wide angle for 
use in close quarters, or for copying small 
objects. Then I had a metal lens board 
made to fit an 8% inch f 3.5 Schneider 
lens for general outdoor use. The eam- 
era, Of course, will not close on this lens. 
To complete the lens equipment, I bought 
a 14 inch f 5.6 telephoto, which didn’t re- 
quire a metal board. 

With two cut film magazines, affording 
two dozen exposures and a Wratten K-2 
filter for the two smaller lenses, I have a 
most versatile outfit. I use metal or 
pasteboard lens shades. They’re almost 
a necessity for outdoor work when facing 
the light. (Did you ever see a sheep pic- 
ture that wasn’t shot against the light?) 

For serious animal and nature photog- 
raphy, I consider this size camera the 
most desirable. It is mid-way between 
the only other two standard sizes to be 
considered; that is, the 2% x 3% and 
4x5. The 4x 5 model D Grafiex is the 
choice of many workers, as it will permit 
the use of a 17 inch telephoto, and makes 
a negative large enough for publication 
use without enlarging. However, the 
wildlife photographer does a lot of tramp- 
ing, and I’ve never seen one yet able to 
afford a camera bearer, like African big 
game hunters, so the weight of the outfit 
is something to consider. 

If you expect to do work for publication, 
editors consider 5 x 7 and 8 x 10 as stand- 
ard sizes. If your subject takes up the 
full area of a 4 x 5 negative, it cannot be 
enlarged as small as 5 x 7, whereas the 
3% x 4% film can be enlarged to this size, 
as well as to any greater area up to the 
capacity of the enlarger. Of course, a 
portion of a 4 x 5 film can be enlarged 
to5x 7. 

Another important piece of my equip- 
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ment is the Weston exposure meter. 
Wildlife photography must be done un- 
der all lighting conditions and it is folly 
to risk faulty exposures when there is an 
absolutely reliable American-made elec- 
tric exposure meter on the market. This 
meter may save its cost ($22.50) in one 
day. 

Some of the trips I make cost several 
hundred dollars in expense money. By 
using thé Weston meter for all unusual 
lighting conditions I didn’t lose a single 
exposure out of about three hundred 
shots on my last trip into Canada. 

While most of my work has been done 
with the camera in the hands, I have at 
times resorted to stand cameras, and 
tripped the shutter at a distance by 
means of a silk fish line. I run the line 
through screw-eyes set in trees or bushes, 
having one as close the camera as pos- 
sible. I gauge the distance necessary to 
trip the shutter, then loop the line around 
a match so it will stop against the first 
screw-eye, thereby preventing any possi- 
bility of a hard pull damaging the shut- 
ter lever. 

Some workers take wildlife pictures 
while asleep. Such flashlight pictures, 
using set cameras, have been much sim- 
plified by the advent of photoflash bulbs. 
As no sensible person would leave a valu- 
able camera set out in the woods and 
weather, this phase of animal photog- 
raphy is for specialists who are mechan- 
ics enough to build special weather-proof 
camera and animal-trip firing devices. 

A very practical outfit I have used con- 
sists of a large umbrella such as used on 
beaches and over draymen’s seats, con- 
verted into a tent-like enclosure by at- 
taching green or tan cloth around the 
edges with safety pins. The cloth is slit 
at intervals on four sides just enough to 
peep through, or to project the telephoto 
lens. A folding stool inside and a vial 
of mosquito dope makes life bearable for 
the photographer. I’ve worn rubber boots 
in this camouflage set up in Florida 


marshes, where herons and cranes stalked _ 


by within 25 feet. 

While the equipment I have described 
is ideal for wildlife shots, remember that 
a good amateur can do something with 
whatever camera he happens to own, just 
so it isn’t a box camera. He is, however, 
greatly handicapped without an anastig- 
mat lens of at least f 6.3 speed. 

At least, almost any camera can be used 
for practice on such domesticated ani- 
mals as dogs, cats, horses and sheep. 
Until you can make good pictures of these 
animals, it’ll be a waste of time and ma- 
terial to attemnt wildlife photography. 
The better ecuipment alone won’t get the 
pictures—after all, there is something to 
the slogan about the man back of the gun 
—indeed, it is only half the battle. Be 
patient! 





a radically finer concentrated paper developer 
Excelient results on all contact and en- 
larging papers and on negatives, other 
than miniature. 
32 oz. bottle $1.25 
Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 

109 W. 64th St., N. Y. 
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DEAS WANTED 


Professionals and advanced ama- 
teurs. We are looking for prac- 
tical, pertinent, punchy ideas and 
photographs for our Salon Sec- 
tion. Send them in, If they “click” 
payment will be given for all 
such accepted at regular profes- 
sional rates. Address: Salon Edi- 
ter, POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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"THESE books were pre- 
pared for men of idens 
—men who have an article in mind 
that will make money, save money, save 
labor or give pleasure. Leading thinkers 
agree that the world of a few years from now 
will be radically different because of the con- 
tributions to progress that inventors will 
make. Now is the time—if you have an idea 
—to see about protecting it. 
Many Little ideas May Have 
Big Commercial Possibilities 
Don’t think that to be profitable an idea 
needs to be complicated. Simple articles— 
just a person’s hunch—have often proved 
profitable. The crinkly hair pin, the metal 
tip for shoe laces, the paper clip are good 
examples. Also improvements on patented 
articles sometimes prove more profitable than 
the original article itself. 
vLon’t Hag ny for These 
FREE BOOKS NOW 
Many a man has waited until too late to 
protect an idea by a United States Patent. 
Remember, someone else may be thinking 
along the same lines that you are; and the 
Patent Laws favor the man who files his ap- 
plication for a patent first. Delays of even 
a few days can sometimes mean the loss of 
a patent. So learn the important facts about 
Patent Protection at once, 
37 Years of Proven Service 
For thirty-seven years, this capable organi- 
zation has served inventors from all over the 
country. Our large staff of patent specialists 
gives you expert and prompt service. Our 
fees are reasonable; we also help with 
deferred payments, 


The coupon makes 
it convenient to 
witto t- '$ a. once, 
Use it today. 
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a Victo-n ‘ 
REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS. 
Main Office: 219-G, Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Other Offices: 1445-P, Monadnock ote, Chicago; 
1007-P Woolworth Bidg., New York; 514-P, Em- 
pire Bidg., Pittsburgh; 1010-P, Hobart Bidg., San 
Francisco; 736-P, rity Bidg., Los Ange.es. 
Send me FREE copies of your books, ‘Patent Pro- § 
tection’? and “When and How to Sell an Inven- 


tion.’” (Note: Same supplied by any o! 
branch offices listed above.) 
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ELIMINATE 


ALL UNNECESSARY RE- 
FLECTION IN YOUR PIC- 
TURES—ALL ANNOYING 
GLARE with 


MARKS 


POLARIZATION 
PLATES 


New and revolutionary aids to better achieve- 
ment in still and motion picture photography 
—these scientifically designed and precisely 
constructed Polarization Plates eliminate all 


unwanted reflection and glare in your pic- 
tures. They require no experience in use—a 
novice can handle them advantageously—and 
experienced photographers find in them the 
answer to what they thought an insoluble 
problem. They can be simply adjusted by the 
user to the lens of any still or motion picture 
camera, can be just as easily removed and 
can be used with any black-and-white or 
color film. 


19 mm..$5.75 25 mm..$7.75 31 mm..$11.50 
39 mm..$12.75 51 mm..$16.75 


(Marks Polarization Plates are unmounted 
and fit into standard filter holders) 


Booklet 80 on request 


® Popular 

@ Economical 

@ High Quality 

® Scratch-Proofed 
KIN-O-LUX 


Reversal Film 
for all 16 mm. Cameras 


is known by every discriminating movie 
maker. Some use the popular ‘outdoor’ film 
in the green box; others prefer the speedier 
outdoor film in the red box; the panchroma- 
tic, super-sensitive, lavender boxed film has 
its ardent devotees ... and mariy use all 
three. 
All Kin-0-Lux film is Scratch-Proofed by the 
famous Teitel Process—Free of Charge—ren- 
dering it immune, thereby, to the deteriorat- 
ing effects of time, usage and the elements. 
Green Box..... 1. .100 ft., $3.00; 50 ft., $2.00 
Red Box ....> 2..100 ft., 3.50; 50 ft., 2.50 
Lavender Box..3..100 ft., 6.00; 50 ft., 3.50 
Prices include Processing, Scratch-Proofing 

and Return Postage 

Booklet 81 on request 


KIN-O-LUX, INC. 








105 West 40th Street, New York 
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Tool of 100/ Uses 


A whole shop. full of tools in 
one. Grinds, polishes, routs, 
drills, cuts, carves, sands, 
saws, sharpens, engraves, 
Uses 200 different acces- 
sories. For home, shop or 
take to job. Plugs in any 
light socket AC or DC 110 
v. 13,000 r. p. m, 
Get A 


at Hardware, Dept. Stores, 
Tool Dealers or order on 





Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 1101 W. Monroe St, Dept. AY, Chicago 


Lighting 


(Continued from page 50) 











with the shadows cast on the background, 
will give a strong, dramatic effect. 

In doing portrait work, the physiog- 
nomy of the sitter will in part determine 
the angle of the lighting. A person with 
deep-set eyes and shaggy, overhanging 
brows will need a low lighting to get up 
into the eye sockets, while for a person 
whose eyes are somewhat protruding, a 
higher light may be used if desired. In 
figure work light must be placed high 
enough so that the shadows will indicate 
a maximum amount of structure. The 
traditional portrait and figure lighting 
was what was known as the forty-five 
degree light. This is a light placed at 
point (B) in Diag. 2, and high enough so 
that the shadow cast by the sitter’s nose 
falls down across the corner of his mouth. 
Despite the fact that modern photog- 
raphers are inclined to look upon this 
lighting as old-fashioned, it still remains 
one of the most effective portrait light- 
ings. 

In making portraits of women, it is 
quite a common custom after the lighting 
has been set up to use an auxiliary over- 
head light to bring out highlights on the 
hair. This is particularly helpful in the 
case of black hair. When using this top 
lighting on blonde hair it is very easy to 
get so much light that the top of the hair 
is burned out. 

With two photoflood lights for general 
illumination, a top lighting for hair 


should not run over one hundred watts . 


on blonde hair, unless placed at a consid- 
erable distance above the head. A con- 
siderably more powerful light, however, 
may be used on dark hair. 

Until he has gained considerable expe- 
rience, it is best for the amateur not to 
get too much top lighting on hair and to 
obtain the maximum amount of separa- 
tion between hair and background by 
having a contrasty background, i.e., a 
dark one for blondes and a rather light 
one for brunettes. In using a top light, 
care must always be taken to see that it 
doesn’t break over and throw a brilliant 
highlight on the tip of the subject’s nose. 

The most difficult subject for present- 
ing lighting problems is the nude figure, 
especially the nude feminine figure which 
has sO many subtle variations in struc- 
ture, that to bring them out and repre- 
sent them pictorially requires an ex- 
tremely careful control of the lights. 
Entirely apart from the perfectly dread- 
ful poses into which many photographers 
hammer their models, the average nude 
which one sees appears to be merely a 
poor naked lady who got caught un- 
awares under an electric light. 

Photographers are apparently not con- 
tent with displaying the human figure 
simply and frankly as the old artists used 
to do it, but demonstrate sufficient un- 
conscious embarrassment to compensate 
for the lack of clothes by some trick pose 
or impossible lighting effect. The figure 
is generally best displayed by itself by a 
soft and plastic lighting which brings out 
all of the subtle structural variations 
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which can flow so pleasingly to the eye. 

Even a good lighting, however, cannot 
compensate for an awkward pose. In 
Fig. G we have a fairly satisfactory light- 
ing, but the picture is ruined by the an- 
gular, unpleasant line of the left shoul- 
der and breast. 

Unless the nude figure can be worked 
into a larger composition and merely be- 
come an incidental part of it which ac- 
cents it, or is essential for the telling of 
a larger story, it should be displayed sim- 
ply and honestly for what it is—a figure, 
filled with graceful curves and liquid 
lines. 

Apart from the considerations of figure 
work, per se, it will be found that the 
problems presented in this field provide 
an exacting training for transfer to other 
fields. Thus, a photographer who gets to 
the point where he can do figure studies 
which show the ability to control light, to 
bring out structure and flesh quality, will 
find that when he goes back to por- 
traiture, his job is enormously simplified. 

TECHNICAL NOTE: All pictures illustrat- 
ing this article were taken on a 527 inch 
view camera with a Xenar lens stopped 
to f 8. Exposures were approximately one 
second on Defender X-F Pan film, using 
photofiood lamps as described. Prints 
on Vitava Projection paper F3. Film was 
exposed to develop in Eastman DK-76 in 
25 minutes. 

END 





Tilting Easel 
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easel, nearest the lens, was more brightly 
illuminated than the lower edge and con- 
sequently the relative exposures and den- 
sities would be uneven. Properly ex- 
posed at the center, the lower edge will 
be under-exposed while the upper edge 
will be over-exposed. 

To equalize the exposures so that a 
uniform image is produced over the 
whole surface of the paper, we must re- 
sort to “dodging” or momentarily shad- 
ing the upper portion by moving the 
hand back and forth over this area or, 
better yet, by. shading the bright area 
for the proper length of time by means 
of a piece of cardboard. This shading 
medium must be kept in constant motion 
to avoid sharp lines of division and the 
slower the rate of exposure, the better 
will be the effects of this “dodging.” 

Even more amusing effects can be pro- 
duced by placing a stiff sheet of card- 
board on top of the easel and using the 
cardboard as a support for the sensitized 
paper. By curving the cardboard in long 
easy curves, peculiar elongations and 
contractions will be produced that add to 
the caricature effect and make it pos- 
sible to produce enlargements. having 
strange surrealistic effects. 

But caricature is not the only use for 
this bit of equipment. It can be used in 
more—shall we say legitimate—lines of 
work for straightening out excessive per- 
spectives and for correcting the effects 
of pointing the camera up at the tops of 
tall buildings. 

;' END 
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New 
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(Continued from page 63) 








Troubled by bad, —_ broken back- 
grounds in your posed portrait takes? Or 
would you like to obtain some of those ef- 
fective shots that professional studios get? 
You don’t have to install a lovely curving 
staircase or grow a palm garden for the 
P —possibly a celluloid print-in 
ackground will turn the trick. 

The subject is photographed in front 
of a solid color background, preferably 

ray or light buff. (You can buy a seam- 
ess felt 6x12 feet for $4.00.) For con- 
tact and projection, the background is 
placed under the negative. 

The backgrounds, which are hand- 
drawn, sell from $2.00 in the 9x12 size 
down to 50c for the 3x5 size. They are 
sold by S. Harrison’s, 456 Linden Boule- 
vard, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


% e 


Every year amateurs use up about 
1,500 tons of film for their snapshots, and 
7,000 tons of paper to print them on; and 
500 tons of pure silver go into the manu- 
facture of a c materials every 
twelve-month. So says Dr. C. E. Mees, 
Director of Research and Development 
in the Eastman Kodak Company. Dr. 
Mees has written a book, Photography, 
on the history and modern practice of 
the art. The reader visits the photo- 
graphic indust in laboratories and 
manufacturing peanits, and gets an inside 
view of the Hollywood studios—produc- 
tion of moving pictures, sound recording 
and synchronization, animated cartoons, 
and so on. The book, published by Mac- 
millan, sells for $3.00. 
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A convenient pocket-size manual for 
the beginning photographer is the Tab- 
loid Guide to Photography, put out by 
Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., 9 & 11 East 
4ist Street, New York City. 
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Is yours a Robot camera? The Inter- 
continental Marketing Corp., 10 East 40th 
Street, New York City, is offering $10 for 
acceptable by ey series of five pictures 
made with a bot. Here’s a chance for 
users of that camera to cash in on their 
hobby—and gain country-wide publicity. 
Accepted negatives will become the prop- 
erty of the Corporation for advertisin 
aye and outstanding examples w 

sent to coast-to-coast exhibitions. If 
you use a model, therefore, get a release. 
The offer demands this. | 


Home-movie fans will be interested in 
the Britelite Truvision screen. Motion 
picture screens are divided into two 
classes, the “reflective” and “diffusive” 


types. This “crystal beaded” screen is 

claimed to reflect four times the light of 

. diffusive screen within an angle of 25 
egrees. 

t comes in tripod; frame saperert, and 
metal tube, backboard, and batten t ; 
prices ranging from $3.75 up to $100.00. 
They may be obtained from the Motion 
Picture Screen and Accessories Company, 
Inc., 526 W. 26th St., New York City. 

x * me 


Another helpful booklet—this one for 
the experienced photographer—is How to 
Make Good Copies, published by the 
Hammer Dry Plate Co., St. Louis. 

It discusses methods of setting up and 
lighting the copying board, and is espe- 
cially helpful on the subject of preparing 
the original—removing Sagverrecsy De 
coating, and restoring faded photographs. 
% ae x 


An efficient and inexpensive sound 
equipment for 16 or 35 mm. silent pro- 
ectors has been perfected by the Ford 

ovie Co., 1659 Ford Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
A machine converted by them can be 
used to show silent pictures as before. 

The Mignon Talkie adapter can be at- 
tached to nearly all makes of 16 mm. 
projectors. 

Projectors having only the one inside 
pull down claw require the installation 
of a second, outside claw; or at a cost of 

.00 a mirror can be placed on the ma- 
chine and the By we terd turned at right 
angles to normal projection—that is, par- 
allel to the screen with the mirror di- 
verting the light in the right direction. 

The adapter com 7 one for 
plugging into radio is sold for $75.00. 

a a a 


Announcement is made of the 1937 
meeting of the National Conference on 
Visual ucation and Film exhibition in 
—. June 21, 22, 23, and 24—the week 
preceding the National Educational As- 
sociation meeting at Detroit. 

This year as last it will bring ether 
producers and users of educational films 
—for a mutual study of the most desir- 
able elements in films designed for edu- 
cation. These will include both 16 and 
35 mm. films—both sound and silent. Ad- 
vertising films designed for school use, as 
= L strictly classroom films, will be in- 
cluded. 

There will be an almost continuous ex- 
hibition of the worthwhile educational 
films of the year which presents an un- 
equalled opportunity to teachers to see at 
one place film subjects available for 
school use. The office of the director is 
at 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. 





Three Special Buys 


every movie camera fan will appreciate. If your dealer does not 
carry them write us direct giving his name and address. 


FAULTLESS SPLICER 


Saves your time and temper. Makes a 
permanent weld quickly, that is stronger 
than the film itself. 


“SAMSON” 


Sturdy, strong. Seasoned wood. Has 
Aluminum cast head, rubber tipped 
legs. Extra height. An outstanding 


value. 





Send for free illustrated catalogue. 


HORNSTEIN PHOTO SALES 


Chicago, Ilinois 


29 E. Madison St. 





FAULTLESS PAN-HEAD 


Pans 360°, tilts 180°, aluminum al- 
loy casting, smooth acting. 


LARGEST STOCK OF HOLLYWOOD FEATURETTES 
Complete shorts for art study and figure detail. 











$975 
WOOD TRIPOD $575 


$50 





Tripop case $350 
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With HALOID 
PRESS BROMIDE 


A 





Photo by James J. Foley, Rochester, N. Y. 


Better Enlargements .. . 
from Miniature Negatives 


Miniature camera owners are enthusistic users of 
Haloid Press Bromide-for enlargements. Gives contact 
beauty in enlargements, retaining all the precious 
warmth and detail of your choicest negatives. Broad 
latitude in exposure and development makes it serv- 
iceable fo? a wide range of work. Available in two 
contrasts, three finishes—No. 2 contrast. for normal 
negatives—No. 3 for thin negatives. To introduce 
Haloid Press Bromide to readers of Popular Photog- 
raphy, we offer 24 sheets single weight, 8” x 10” for 
$1.00 postpaid. Haloid papers are sold direct and not 
obtainable in stores. Money back if not satisfied. 
Check contrast and finish wanted on coupon below 
and mail today. 


The Haloid Company manufactures a wide line of 
photographic papers including Haloid Industro, Haloid 
Projecto, Haloid’ Outline Special and many others— 
also Rectigraph Photo-Copying Machines, Haloid Rec- 
ord and page oe Photo-Copying Papers for making 
exact copies of documents, records, etc. Complete in- 
formation on Haloid products sent on request. 


The HALOID COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Sensitizers of Photographic Papers for 31 Years 


SEND FOR $4.00 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 
THE HALOID COMPANY 





100 Haloid St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Send postpaid 24 sheets, single weight, 8” x 10” 
Haloid Press Bromide. Contrast and finish as 
checked below. I enclose $1.00 (Money Order 
or Express Order). 

Contrast: © No. 2 
Finish: D Glossy 


0 No. 3 
0 Semi-Matte [© Matte 


Address 





Name 





City and State 
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HEADQUARTERS 
FOR NEW AND USED 


PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Send for our latest Free 
Bargain Book listing 
many exceptional values 
in lenses and equipment. 


MIDWEST PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
117 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 




















* To the 27G of « 
Amateur Photographers 


—who must make their camera 
dollars buy much; I offer a new 
deal in buying. Write for my 
prices and save 10 to 15% on 
film, movie and still cameras 
and specialties. 


» THE HOBBY MAN, 
Box 286 Jefferson, lowa 


Concentrated Liquid Hardening Acid Fixer 
Ready-to-use fixing bath in 30 seconds— 
merely add cold water. Hardening agent in 


solution. 
16 oz. bottle 35c 





32 oz. bottle 60c 


Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 
109 W. 64th St., N. Y. 














CONVENIENT! RELIABLE! 
NECESSARY! 
AMAZING—NEW— 


TRI-TILTOP 


An adaptable conve- 
nience that allows you 
to take a picture from 
any angle ... that 
allows you to ‘‘shoot”’ 
individual or member 
parts of an entire 
landscape. The TRI-TIL 
TOP fits rigidly to any 
tripod having stand- 








ard sockets and screws. 
It tilts to any desired 
angle and rotates to 
any degree engraved 
on the circular base. 
Lightweight .. . trou- 
ble-free...finest con- 
struction...and very 
low priced! 


Only $950 




















HENRY HERBERT 


483 Fifth Ave.e New York City 
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History 
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The plate, now “flowed” with collodion, 
was dipped at once into a bath of nitrate 
of silver, in water also iodized, it re- 
mained there in darkness from three to 
five minutes; still in darkness it was 
then taken out, drained, put in the dark- 
holder, exposed and developed in the 
dark-tent at once. The time between 
flowing the collodion and developing 
could not exceed eight or ten minutes. 

If all this were not trouble enough, an 
old wet plate photographer records that 
“when you realize that the most sensitive 
of all the list of chemicals are requisite 
to make collodion and thatthe very 
slightest breath might carry enough 
‘poison’ across the plate being coated to 
make it produce a blank instead of some 
much-desired effect, you may have per- 
haps some faint idea of the care requisite 
to produce a wet-plate photograph.” 

The wet plate process brought into be- 
ing the ancestor of today’s news camera- 
men and newsreel operators, Roger Fen- 
ton, first secretary of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain who, in 
1855, “covered” the Crimean War with 
camera and darkroom wagon, while 
Charles Marville, photographer to the 
French national museums, photographed 
the condemned quarters of Paris just be- 
fore Napoleon III cut through them to 
build the great boulevards. 

Mr. Newhall calls the pictures Mar- 
ville made “a series of photographs 
which are not only invaluable documents 
but true personal expressions.” 

The wet plate process produced one of 
photography’s immortals in the person of 
Matthew Brady who is known to us 
chiefly as the man who risked life and 
fortune for the sake of making a photo- 
graphic record of the Civil War. Con- 
verting a buggy into a traveling dark- 
room he went to the front and remained 
through the entire duration of the war, 
photographing battlefields, ruins, officers, 
soldiers, artillery, corpses, ships and rail- 
roads, a total of seven thousand expo- 
sures in all. 

In wet plate portraiture four names 
stand: out, those of André-Adolphe-Eu- 
géne Disdéri, Gaspard Félix Tournachon, 
who used the pseudonym “Nadar,” Adam 
Salomon and Julia Margaret Cameron. 
Disdéri was the prototype of the modern 
mass production photographer, out for 
all he could get and to the devil with art. 
Having by chance attracted the patron- 
age of Napoleon III when the Emperor 
was on his way to Italy at the head of 
a column of troops, Disdéri thereafter 
reaped rich rewards from this publicity, 
“grossing” from $600 to $800 worth of 
portraits daily. 

“This sum,” writes Mr. Newhall, “rep- 
resents a considerable number of por- 
traits, for the prices were low—twenty 
francs ($4) a dozen. To take care of the 
hundreds of sitters, Disdéri employed a 
corps of assistants who worked at top 
speed. The same background served for 
all comers, and the lighting was so uni- 
form that three or four sitters could be 
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taken on different parts of the same 
pla Yee 

Nadar became famous as the photog- 
rapher of such notable contemporaries of 
his as Balzac, Sarah Bernhardt, Baude- 
laire, Gautier, Delacroix, Daumier, Wag- 
ner, Rossini and others. Nadar took the 
first flashlight pictures (of the Parisian 
sewers and catacombs) and is also cred- 
ited with being the pioneer in aerial pho- 
tography, having built for this purpose 
the largest free balloon ever made. 

The dry plate, which has so revolution- 
ized photography, was introduced in 1871 
by Dr. R. L. Maddox, an English ama- 
teur, who found that by mixing silver 
bromide with liquid gelatine and after 
pouring it over the glass plate support, 
allowing it to cool, a photographic plate 
was produced which was more convenient 
and required less exposure than the wet 
plate then in vogue. 

His work was perfected by others and, 
since the plates thus prepared could be 
bought in packages, developed long after 
the exposure was made and exposed with 
the camera held in the hand, the spread 
of amateur photography on the wide 
scale that’we know it today began. 

Eadweard Muybridge, an Englishman 
who practiced photography in the United 
States, made the first motion pictures. 
Assigned to photograph the race horse 
Mahomet while it was galloping, he set 
up 24 cameras in a row and a string at- 
tached to each shutter release was 
broken, thus releasing the shutters, as 
the horse galloped in front of the cam- 
eras. Later, working under the auspices 
of the University of Pennsylvania and us- 
ing dry plates (1884), he employed an 
electric shutter control instead of strings 
and in this way produced the pictures 
which he called “animal locomotion.” 

“Candid” photography found a great 
enthusiast about this time in Paul Mar- 
tin, a London wood engraver, who used 
his lunch hour to wander about London 
“stealing” pictures after the manner of 
the contemporary candid camera users. 
He used the popular Fallowfield “Facile” 
camera introduced in the eighties. 

A dozen 3% x 4% plates could be 
loaded at a time and the pressing of a 
button after each exposure brought a 
new plate into the focal plane. Its use 
as a “candid” camera, though it was then 
known as a “detective camera,” was fa- 
cilitated by the fact that it could be dis- 
guised as a small suitcase or parcel. 

The Kodak introduced by George East- 
man in 1888, then known as the manu- 
facturer of dry plates in Rochester, N. 
Y., was designed to augment the ranks 
of the amateur by simplifying the photo- 
graphic procedure. 

Eastman’s first camera was sold ready 
loaded with a 100-exposure roll of paper 
coated by the dry plate method. After 
exposing the roll the purchaser returned 
the camera to Rochester, where the roll 
was taken out, processed by stripping the 
gelatine emulsion from the paper, mount- 
ing it on glass and making albumin 
prints therefrom 2 inches in diameter, 
and the camera, reloaded, returned to 
the customer with the prints from the 
exposed roll. 

Later, Eastman substituted celluloid 
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for the paper base and rolled the film up 
with black paper, thus creating the mod- 
ern “daylight loading” and unloading film 
roll, and its later development, the film+ 
pack. 

Taking the guesswork out of photo- 
graphic exposures was first tackled scien- 
tifically by Hurter and Driffield. The re- 
sult was the well-known “Hé&D” film 
speed ratings, which, by giving the de- 
gree of sensitivity of a particular make 
of film material, made it possible to de- 
termine the exposure time necessary to 
record a given subject under different 
lighting conditions. Today the Scheiner 
and Weston systems are better known 
and more universally employed with 
photo meters. The same desire for scien- 
tific calculation in photographic process- 
ing also led to the “time and tempera- 
ture” or “tank” method of film develop- 
ment. 

Thereafter, came so-called “gaslight” 
paper, which was so fast that it could be 
exposed by artificial light; the first an- 
astigmatic lens, produced by Zeiss in 1890, 
and orthochromatic film, the latter the 
result of pioneer experiments in 1874 by 
H. W. Vogel. 

Talbot’s “photogenic drawings” or 
“shadowgraphs” have been revived in re- 
cent years for use as an artistic medium 
by such men as Man Ray and Moholy- 
Nagy, who have extended its possibilities 
by laying three-dimensional objects on 
the sensitive paper and thus obtaining 
the cast shadows as well as the profiles 
of the objects. 

“Solarization,” which Man Ray pro- 
duces with such great success, is de- 
scribed by Mr. Newhall: 

“Tf, during the development of a nega- 
tive, a strong white light is turned on 
for a brief interval and if development 
is then continued, a complete or partial 
reversal of the image will take place. By 
careful experimentation, this second ex- 
posure can be so timed that the outlines 
of the image are made positive, thus 
yielding a print with the edges of all 
objects heavily outlined. 

“The prototype is thus made by this 
‘solorization’ process into a partially 
negative, partially positive transparency. 
Separate positive and negative transpar- 
encies can be superimposed so that the 
images are very slightly out of register. 
A print from the combination creates an 
effect of sculptural relief.” 

While the Leica camera, the invention 
of Dr. Oskar Barnack, a microscope 
maker in the employ of E. Leitz, was not 
marketed until 1925, its eventual popu- 
larity resulted in the present avalanche 
of miniature cameras. 

The idea of the small camera dates 
back to 1860 when Thomas Skaife in- 
vented the “Pistolgraph,” a camera in the 
form of a pistol, loaded with a wet plate 
2 inches in diameter. “His instruction 
book,” Mr. Newhall records, “describes a 
small light-tight bag with sleeves through 
which the photographer passes his hands 
to sensitize and, after exposure, develop 
the plate.” 

Color photography, which first troubled 
Niépce, did not begin to make any head- 
way until 1861, when James Clerk Max- 
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well declared that by the combination of 
but three primary colors, red, green and 
blue-violet light in definite proportions, 
one could obtain any color desired. 

In 1891, Gabriel Lippmann of Paris ob- 
tained direct color photographs which, 
however, did not lend themselves to a 
practical technique. In 1892 Frederick E. 
Ives of Philadelphia produced the 
“Kromskop,” a portable apparatus with a 
peep-hole through which one looked to 
see the three transparencies optically 
united, and the following year John Joly 
of Dublin patented the single color trans- 
parency. 

The autochromes of the brothers Lu- 
miére of Lyons, on the same principle, 
were made available to the public in 
1907, and: quite recently the Dufaycolor 
process combined the autochrome and 
the Joly methods. 

Since the Kodachrome and Dufaycolor 
processes produce transparencies which 
must either be viewed by transmitted 
light or be projected on a screen still do 
not provide the color print which the 
mass of amateurs have always desired, 
the end of the road is still not in sight. 

True, professional photographers 
equipped with the so-called “one shot” 
cameras which take the three basic neg- 
atives through three filters at the same 
time, have achieved beautiful results, and 
the advanced amateur may obtain similar 
results with his regular camera by taking 
three successive pictures of the same sub- 
ject through the required filters, later 
toning and superimposing the prints in 
sharp register. Yet this procedure still 
limits the amateur to non-moving sub- 
jects, thus ruling out portraits and other 
subjects involving motion. 

Scientific photography, too, has kept 
pace with progress in the general field. 
Photomicrographs were made by da- 
guerreotypy in October, 1839, and today 
photomicrography is available to the ver- 
iest amateur. 

Photography by infra-red rays was 
foreseen by Talbot in 1844; today, with 
infra-red film and dark red light filters, 
it enjoys wide usage both by the amateur 
who wants to get a dark sky or cut 
through haze to record a distant objec- 
tive and by the medical man in examin- 
ing human skin. 

Roéntgen’s X-rays, discovered in 1895, 
are widely familiar. Nadar’s 1858 bal- 
loon photographic expedition came to full 
development during the Great War in 
what is now known and practiced as 
aerial photography. 

The principle of stroboscopic or high- 
speed photography, which recently made 
possible exposures at 1/100,000th of a 
second by experimenters at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, was 
first tried by Talbot in 1851. 

The tremendous interest in photogra- 
phy now sweeping the world and the 
consequent activity on the part of scien- 
tists and inventors to meet the ever- 
growing demand, are bound in the near 
future to bring about greater and more 
extraordinary, improvements in equip- |. 
ment and technique than have ever been 
known. 

END 
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Eliminate Guesswork 
In dishes serene 


LEUDI 
EXPOSURE 
METER 


The smallest, most 
dependable, most pop- 
ular and least expen- 
Sive of optical ex- 
posure meters, Leudi 
indicates the correct 
exposure at a glance. 
There is no more ex- 
cuse for under or over- 
exposed negatives. 
With Case....... $2.15 








BOB DISTANCE METER 


Annihilates the last reason for out-of-focus pictures. 
Dependable and easily operated, the Bob Distance 
Meter indicates any distance from 3% ft. to in- 
finity, correctly and instantly. 

Including leather caSe.......ceccccesecscccee $6.50 


Ask Your Dealer — Literature on Request 


MIMOSA AMERICAN CORPORATION 


485 Fifth Avenue New York 
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PHOTO CHEMICALS 


QUALITY PRODUCTS— 
MODERATELY PRICED 
—READY FOR USE 

Acid Fixer 

Acid Short Sto 

Ferrotype Polish 

Film Cement 

Film Cleaner 

Film Humidifier 

Fine Grain Developer 

Negative Developer 

M. Q. Developer Tubes 

Paper Developer 

Rapid Desensitizer 

Rapid Negative Dryer 
Recommended and sold by Photo 
Supply Dealers throughout the 
world, 
Descriptive booklet free on re- 
quest. 


Photo Chemicals, Inc. 
24 East 21st Street 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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FILMA |RUS 
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MINNIE ENLARGER 


Miniature camera users have long waited 
for so superior an enlarger at so moderate 
a price. FILMARUS is designed to handle 
35mm and half vest-pocket negatives. 
Gives linear magnification from 2 to 8.5 
diameters. Greater enlargement obtain- 
able by ootngs lamp house and lens 
around on e upright. Fitted with 
wooden baseboard. 


Price — with F 6.3 anne, Jone 
GUE 76 WESt DUD eins icdcccene 7.50 


| EDO tooe ‘suPPLY 


15 West 47th Street ag +a ciITY 








ER Absorbent 
bilm Squeegee 


Insures faster, cleaner and 


spotless drying ...each $1.50 


Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 
109 W. 64th St., N. Y. 
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uali on as an expert in Commer- 
dial ew Portr eterna or 
Motion Picture noetearans y- Sersenal 
Attendance or Hom itudy course: 

27th year. Write for free booklet. 
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New and Used 


CAMERA BARGAINS 


2% x 3% R. = Graflex Jr., 6% inch 
1. oh ae SS Pry eee $ 47.50 
1% x 15% Plaubel Makinette, F2, Supra- 
comar lens, Compur Rapid, 2 filters, 
C000. TN TE «6 bikin 65:00 we pic op: 24m8 0:0 59.00 
1% x 15% Kodak Vollenda, F4.5 Radio- 
nar lens, Pronto shutter, soft leather 
a SR Pee eee eee 17.00 
2% x 3% Zeiss Nettar, F3.5 Zeiss Net- 
tar lens, Compur (1/400 sec.) direct 
and reflecting finders............... 54.50 
6% x 9 cm. Kodak Recomar, F4.5 
K. A se Compur shutter, 3 hold- 
- 2 ee case, like new........ $4.50 
& Geiss Orix, 6% inch F4.5 Tes- 
sar oe Compur shutter, 3 holders, 
A., case, like new............ 69.00 
31 x Pai Linhof, 6 inch F4.5 Tessar 
lens, Compur- shutter, converted to 


take Graflex accessories .......2++.+ 87.00 
Contax Model 1, F2. Sonnar lens, ev- 

OO REAR Rr rn 125.00 
V. P. Kodak Special, | F4.5 K. A. lens.. 12.50 
6 a 6 Foth-Flex, F3.5 Foth Anastigmat $8.00 
PF oy Model E, F3.5 Elmar lens, with- 

out range I outs +4 ole tins « SME 57.50 
Foth-Derby, F3.5 lens, late model, soft 

SORES BOUND osks 6 esc cus wetencedes 17.50 


KLEIN & GOODMAN 
Everything Photographic 


18 S. 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















duce portraits of which he need not be 
ashamed. A careful study of the accom- 
panying sketches and portraits, together 
with certain pointers contained in this 
text, should help almost anyone with ele- 
mentary photographic knowledge to make 
home portraits of considerable merit. 

If the first trial is not successful a com- 
parison of the results with these prints 
should make it possible to locate the 
trouble and further practice will surely 
lead to increased knowledge and pro- 
ficiency. 

The novice seems to think that a por- 
trait must be a bust picture. He should 
get away from that idea. Bust pictures 
are difficult to make with a hand-camera, 
especially without a special lens or por- 
trait attachment. These are not abso- 
lutely necessary in making three-quarter 
and full figures. 

One advantage of making all home 
portraits as figure pictures is that with 
the lens farther from the subject than 
for a bust picture there is less distortion, 
or incorrect drawing of the features. If 
really desired, a bust picture may be en- 
larged from head and shoulders of a full 
figure negative. 

I believe that the plan outlined in 
Figure 2 is about the most conventional 
and popular for making home portraits 
by the light of a window. Double win- 
dows are not at all necessary for either 
a bust or figure portrait, but when con- 
venient they have the advantage over 
single windows of requiring shorter ex- 
posures, and allowing greater latitude 
and diversity in posing. 

Select a window that does not have 
direct sunlight coming through it. Nat- 
urally, this will be on a shaded side of 
the house, except on a cloudy day when 
any window will do. Place the subject 
three feet (in) from that edge of the 
window farthest from the camera. Draw 
the shades on all other windows in the 
room. 

Place the camera on some very solid 
support three feet from the window. The 
lens should be about on level or a few 
inches higher than the subject’s head. 

Where the window light is quite low, 
it is well to soften the lower half of it 
with one or more thicknesses of news- 
paper so the light will strike the sub- 
ject’s head from an angle of about 45 
degrees over his head. (See window in 
Portrait A.) One should have some sort of 
white reflecting screen. Any home screen 
with a sheet thrown over it will do very 
well, or an assistant may hold a sheet 
(folded once) at the point indicated in 
the sketches. 

A common error is to place the screen 
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parallel to the window, and too near the 
background. Such arrangement will give 
an excessively strong light on the ear 
and cheek on the reflector side, losing 
the roundness that comes from placing 
the reflector as indicated in diagrams. 
(See 5 and 6, correct and incorrect posi- 
tions in Figs. 1 and 2.) The forward edge 
should almost interfere with the line from 
lens to subject. The importance of proper 
handling of the reflecting screen cannot 
be overemphasized. 

Exact focusing is absolutely necessary. 
It is also desirable to make as short ex- 
posures as possible in order to catch fleet- 
ing expressions and to avoid blurs from 
moving subjects. This requires a large 
lens stop or diaphragm. 

If using an ordinary snapshot camera 
with a focusing scale, set the marker at 
the distance indicated for the size figure 
desired then move the camera (not the 
subject) to that exact distance, by actual 
measurement. With visual focusing 
cameras, focus on the eyes disregarding 
all else. 

In portrait work it is unwise to use 
a stop smaller than the second largest 
marked on the camera. Often the larg- 
est (wide open) is better. Briar sharp 
images are not flattering and the larger 
the opening in the lens, the more dif- 
fused will be the background, which is 
highly desirable. This is especially true 
of bust portraits. 

It is to be hoped that the subject, 
when placed as directed, will be at least 
three feet from the wall behind him and 
more is better. With correct exposure, 
this will give a rather dark and indistinct 
ground, even if the wall is very light, for 
the window light reaches the face with 
greater intensity than on the wall, giving 
a picture with a ground that is very much 
darker than it appeared to the eye. 

Exposures will require some experi- 
menting, but one need not waste much 
time or material. While a good light 
meter might solve the exposure problem, 
a vast majority of camera owners do not 
have them. To this host of amateurs I 
suggest the following schedule, which was 
used in making the illustrations: 

With an average subject, three feet 
from window (See Figure 2), on ‘a 
bright day between 9 and 3 o’clock, and 
the camera loaded with a rapid panchro- 
matic film, these exposures are indicated: 
Lens openings f 1.5 to 2.5, 1 to 1% sec- 
onds; f 3.5 to 4.5, 2 to 3 seconds; f 5.6 to 
6.8, 3 to 5 seconds; f 8, 5 to 8 seconds, 
and f 11, 8 to 12 seconds. Slower emul- 
sions will require increased time propor- 
tionately. 

These units are actual seconds, not 
just rapid “counts.” Negatives made 
earlier or later in the day, or when the 
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sky is overcast will also have to be ex- 
posed longer, depending upon the 
strength of light. [See our Monthly Ex- 
posure Chart.—Ed.] 

Of course, these estimates are approx- 
imate, but any of them should give a 
negative that, normally developed, will 
make passable prints. If, after develop- 
ment, a negative should be found too 
contrasty, select a very soft paper upon 
which to print or enlarge it and, if the 
negative is too soft, find a paper of 
medium or extreme contrast for the 
prints. 

You will find that papers of opposite 
nature to the negatives have a wonder- 
ful counterbalancing effect on the fin- 
ished picture. After a few trials, the 
matter of getting the correct exposures 
will become intuitive. 

In making sittings for figure pictures 
be sure that all the surroundings which 
will show in the negative are harmonious. 
If the wall (used as a background) is ex- 
tremely spotty or ornate, and cannot be 
thrown out of focus due to lack of space, 
then some plain material, such as por- 
tieres or a laprobe may be hung for good 
effect. 

Under certain conditions, such as pre- 
vailed in the making of the illustrations, 
one may use a portion of the window it- 
self as part of the background. A window 
seat or piano bench may often be used 
to advantage. This was an ordinary din- 
ing room, and the oblique view of the 
built-in china-closet door was used for 
decorative effect and, being in shadow, 
it was not at all disturbing. 

The coarse net curtains are not so at- 
tractive—but we have all seen worse. One 
has to compromise in making home por- 
traits. The “at ease” mental attitude of 
the subject compensates for a multitude 
of minor inconveniences and lack of 
accessories. 

Sometimes it is desirable to make up 
a “set” for a home portrait. One of the 
easiest made and adapted is to place a 
console table against the wall and be- 
hind the subject and on this place a few 
books, some at random and others in 
book ends. When this “set” is photo- 
graphed (a bit out of focus) and is kept 
rather dark, it is quite effective. 

Avoid all kinds of spottiness. En- 
courage masses that blend into each 
other and your figure pictures will 
“click.” 

Portrait E is a bust enlargement made 
from a portion of the three-quarters 
figure, which lacks much as a desir- 
able figure portrait. Hence the bust 
reproduction. Note the “telephone-set” 
chair in A. This is ideal for head and 
shoulder pictures, for no chair back can 
show in them. 

Portrait C is made with the subject’s 
face about ten inches from window pane. 
Both this and B had the benefit of a 
single thickness of newspaper covering 
most of the lower sash, to hold the 
strongest light on the face and to subdue 
that in the lap. 

‘ Portrait B demonstrates the use to 
which a dark coat: may be put to give an 
impression of the size of the figure. In this 
case it is not needed, but with a heavier 
subject’ this treatment enables one to 
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make a very flattering reduction of the 
figure, merely by arranging the coat to 
cover the figure not needed for best 
effect. Exposures for B and C were 
about half the schedule mentioned. 

It will be found, in making home por- 
traits by daylight, that the most pleasing 
lightings are those in which the face is 
turned more or less toward the window. 
When turned away from the light the 
shadowed cheek fails to catch that desir- 
able highlight just under the eye, that 
aids in good modeling of the shadowed 
cheek. 

Even additional reflection will avail 
nothing, for reflectors do not furnish 
highlights, but merely give general illu- 
mination to the shadow side. 'Too much 
reflection destroys modeling. A small 
screen is best; one about 4x5 feet. 

As most amateurs are unable to re- 
touch, these home portraits are repro- 
duced entirely without retouching, so as 
to be truly representative of what one 
may do with only the camera, a reflector 
and daylight. 

[The pictures accompanying this article 
were taken by Mr. Edmonston with a 
miniature camera (Kodak Retina) on 
5x7 Defender X-F Panchromatic film. 
The lens was a Wollensak-Velostigmat, 
f 45, Series II. Portraits were shot wide 
open; the view of the window itself (see 
Portrait A) at f 11—Ed.] 

END 
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recommended for the beginner and for 
the advanced amateur. 

And this brings us to the subject of 
negative developers. I have yet to meet 
a professional photographer—and that 
goes for me too—who won’t take you 
aside and whisper in secret and sepul- 
chral tones that he cannot disclose his 
kind of developer for he makes it him- 
self. I have been guilty of saying just 
that. But I might as well break down 
now and tell the truth. I use a com- 
mercial developer, Eastman’s well-known 
D-76, and I buy it ready made in a can. 

And it’s the way I use it that I will 
not disclose. For it is this method of 
utilization which has given me remark- 
able results. 

Other good negative developers on the 
market are MPG, Eastman Ultra Fine 
Grain; Burroughs and Wellcome Tab- 
loids; Micrograin, and in fact every 
well-known packaged brand. 

I have several friends who are good 
amateur pianists, but I never knew one 
to try to manufacture a piano. I have 
dozens of newspaper acquaintances yet 
none of them has ever attempted to 
build a typewriter. I guess photograph- 
ers are in a class by themselves. 


[Dear Editor: Why doesn’t Pat go the 
whole hog and advise buying our pictures 
ready made, too?—The Proofreader.] 

END 





. Don’t miss the next issue of 
Notice! POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
On sale at all newsstands and camera 
stores on or about June 16th. 
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ROLLEICORD 


The present and growing vogue of 
miniature photography is due to 
three factors: Economy of opera- 
tion, the Compactness of the 
camera used and the Enlargeability 
of the small negatives due to the 
fine lenses with which these cam- 
eras are provided. To.these factors 
Rolleicord Cameras add Reflex Fo- 
cusing on a ground glass screen 
which insures a needle-sharp 
image, negetives that are suffi- 
ciently large to preclude the neces- 
sity of enlarging and of a format 
whose square shape takes in more 
of your subject and is easily 
trimmed. 

Comprehensive literature on Request 


FREE TRIAL GLADLY GRANTED 
NEW ROLLEICORD 


A 6x6 cm. (2!/4x2'4") equipped with 
either Zeiss Triotar £/4.5 or /3.5 lens, a 
high-speed £/3.2 focusing finder lens, 
depth of focus scale, eye-leve! observa- 
tion of ground-glass image and an auto- 
matic film transport. 

With 4/48 fete: oss s céiecnvies $65.00 
With £/3.5 lens............-. .. 75.00 
Send for list of new reduced prices 
on Rolleiflex and Rolleicord Cameras 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 
Inc 


127 WEST 42 STREET NEW YORK 











8mm. TITLER 
for 


UNIVEX CAMERAS 


All Univex camera owners should have one of these 
Title Outfits to correctly edit their pic- $3 75 
tures. bd 


igcuse, $4.98 
Send for catalogs and lists of new 8mm. and 
16mm. films. 


Hollywood Cine Film Distributors 
Dept. M, 1431-33 No. Highland Ave. 








Hollywood, California 
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WE'RE a 


TRADE 
TOPS (tie 


CAMERA 
BARGAINS Y 


Every Item Guaranteed 


New 9x12 cm. Bee Bee with Zeiss Tessar 
F 4.5 lens in compur shutter with de- 
layed action, complete a eebaee eae 8.50 






° 
EQUIPMENT 
7 


Pilot reflex with 3.5 lens........ $27. 50 
6x6 cm. Rolleiflex Zeiss Tessar, 3.5 lens 

RE ig oe Ee $57.50 
Foth Derby, F 3.5 lens. New....$24.50 
Leica A with Elmar 3.5 lens...... $35.00 
Leica D with Elmar 3.5 lens...... $75.00 
Voightlander Brilliant in Compur with 4.5 
Skopar lens. New.....ccccccccecs $24.50 


Send for our 
BARGAIN SCOOP 








Crammed 

eeee COMPANY 
5 DEARBORN ST Hundreds 
CHICAGO of Bargains 








Mister Freelance: 
WE SPEAK YOUR LANGUAGE 


Drop in and get acquainted. We have all the latest 
in Cameras and Accessories. Specialists in Fine 
Grain and Distinctive Photo Finishing. Send postal 
for bargain et Sealine bags for our out of town 
friends on req 


SCHOE NIG & COMPANY, Inc. 
Eight East 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 


























Save Money on MQ Tubes 
Use 


MARSHALL'S am 
sm MAKE-A-TUBE 


This handy package makes 
the equivalent of 24 M Q 
tubes. A two part con- 
tainer with convenient 
measurers. Simply take a 
measureful of each com- 
pound and dissolve in wa- 
ter. Only 55c a package. 
Make-A-Tube is manufac- 
tured according to the fin- 
est M Q formula and is of 
the same high quality for 
which the entire line of 
Marshall’s Photo Chemi- 





cals is famous. At your 
dealer. Write for cata- 
logue. 


John G. Marshall, Ine. 


1750 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, New York 
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Filters 
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ject situations can be enjoyed to improve 
and guide final picture results. 

A color filter holds back some colors 
more than others, but—and this is im- 
portant—it makes slower the entire ex- 
posure while allowing the desired slower 
colors to come through. All filters have a 
“filter factor”’—meaning the number of 
times the exposure must be increased to 
compensate for the slowing effects of the 
filter. 

This slowing up of exposure will vary 
with the color and density of the filter, 
and the sensitiveness of different ortho- 
chromatic and panchromatic emulsions. 
The filter factor or increase in exposure 
necessary, with a standard yellow filter, 
such as the Wratten K-2, used with orth- 
ochromatic film such as Verichrome or 
Plenachrome, would be four times the ex- 
posure necessary without a filter. Filter 
factors, with the same filter and emul- 
sion, vary too in daylight compared to 
tungsten light because of the difference 
in spectral quality of these two light 
sources. For this reason film and plate 
manufacturers give filter factors for both 
daylight and tungsten light for various 
filter and emulsion combinations. 

In landscape work with orthochromatic 
or panchromatic materials the lighter 
yellow and yellow-green filters are usu- 
ally sufficient to absorb the too strong 
ultra-violet and blue light from the sky 
and other bright objects. Such filters 
let through the rays from green foliage, 
grass, etc., enough to obtain a good ren- 
dering of the subject. 

However, if it is desired to secure extra 
strong contrasts for more pronounced ef- 
fects or for dramatic pictorial purposes, 
some of the deeper colored filters may 
be used. The use of filters to produce 
special contrasts is spoken of as “over- 
correction.” When contrasts are obtained 
which simply equal those the eye sees 
in the subject, the filter has only “cor- 
rected” a condition which without a filter 
would produce the unnatural result of 
white sky and lost clouds. “Overcorrec- 
tion” produces contrasts exceeding those 
the eye sees in the subject. Very pleas- 
ing and dramatic effects can be thus ob- 
tained. 

A white cottage against a blue sky pho- 
tographed with an orthochromatic film 
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through a deep yellow or Wratten G filter 
results in the white cottage standing out 
in bold relief against a strong dark sky. 
A similar result, more accentuated, could 
be obtained with a panchromatic emul- 
sion and the same G filter. With a 
Wratten red A or the deeper red F, a 
practically black sky could be obtained 
as almost all of the ultra-violet and blue 
light would be excluded. 

An excel'cnt example is the method of 
photographing long distance landscapes 
such as those done by Captain Stevens 
which have been widely reproduced in 
the press. The obstacle in long distance 
landscape photography is haze caused by 
suspended water particles in the air. 
Haze scatters and radiates ultra-violet 
and deep violet light rays producing a mist 
or fog-like effect, more active photograph- 
ically than visually, which makes it im- 
possible with regular emulsions to photo- 
graph any great distance. Using super- 
sensitive or hypersensitive panchromatic 
emulsions, with a red A or the deeper 
red F filter (which exclude the ultra 
violet in the mist and cut through it) 
considerable distances may be clearly 
photographed. For very great distances, 
such as Captain Stevens’ aerial landscape 
of Mt. Shasta 321 miles from the camera, 
an emulsion highly sensitive to the in- 
visible infra-red rays was used with a 
very deep red filter, the Wratten 894A, 
which excluded all the ultra-violet and 
blue light. Thus a record job of cutting 
through mist and haze was accomplished 
by using only the infra-red rays in the 
spectrum of sunlight. 

As a general guide to control contrast 
by use of filters, the following principle 
should be remembered: If a color is to 
be reproduced as black, it should be pho- 
tographed through a filter that will ab- 
sorb all of the light rays of that color. If 
a color is to be reproduced as gray, it 
should be photographed through a filter 
that will exclude only part of the light 
rays of that color. If a color is to be 
reproduced as white, a filter which will 
let through the maximum light rays of 
that color should be used. A color can 
be photographed through a filter to pro- 
duce any tone from black to white. 

The Wratten red A and the deeper-red 
F, the green B, the blue C and the deep 
yellow G are deep, contrast filters. 

The red A, the green B and the blue 
C-5 are the most widely used filters for 
three color separation negatives in color 
photography. The A and G filters are 
used in furniture pictures to bring out 


the grain in dark woods like mahogany, - 


walnut, etc. The deeper Red F is used 
to copy blueprints. It turns the blue 
to a black and the drawing lines remain 
white whereas on regular film the blue 
background and white lines would photo- 
graph so nearly light as to be almost too 














DON Precision FOCUSING Lens MOUNT 
for your ARGUS camera 


You can now focus your ARGUS exactly for all 
distances from infinity down to 4 ft: means of 
a convenient screw ring added to your lens barrel. 
With the DON focusing mount you need no por- 
trait attachments, and your ARGUS equals most 
high-priced miniature cameras, Only $5.00 at- 
tached. Inquire or send camera to 
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faint to distinguish. The yellow G is used 
to photograph old, yellow-stained docu- 
ments or photographs as it will cause the 
stains’ and yellowness to disappear as 
though the subjects had been on clean 
white paper. 

K-1—Light yellow, landscapes and other 
subjects where speed is important and 
only a little correction in tone values is 
necessary. Filter factor is only 1% times 
longer with panchromatic emulsions and 
2% times more for orthochromatic than 
without a filter. 

K-2—Same uses as K-1 but gives more 
pronounced corrections and filter factor 
is higher—2 times for panchromatic and 
4 times for orthochromatic emulsions. 

X-1—A pale yellow-green filter for sim- 
ilar uses to the K-1 but especially recom- 
mended for panchromatic materials. It 
is about a 4 times filter. 

X-2—Deeper than X-1 and for similar 
uses but recommended for super-sensi- 
tive types of panchromatic materials. 
It has a filter factor of 6 times. 

A—Red filter for 3 color photography, 
clouds, contrast in landscapes, distance 
landscapes, furniture and blueprint work. 
Normal factor is about 4 to 5 times for 
panchromatic materials. 

B—Green filter for 3 color work and 
for picking out contrasts in subjects con- 
taining reds and green, and for copying 
typewritten letters to snap up the typing. 
The filter factor is around 7 times for 
panchromatic materials. 

C—Blue filter for 3 color work. It has 
a factor of about 10 times for panchro- 
matic materials. 

G—Deep yellow filter for landscapes, 
clouds, special contrasts, furniture and 
copying. Filter factor is around 3 times 
with panchromatic and 10 times with 
orthochromatic. 

END 





Operating a Leica 


(Continued from page 62) 











With the focus obtained, the aperture 
of the lens is set by means of the ring or 
lever (21). To set the shutter speed the 
winding knob (1) is wound and the disc 
(7) is lifted slightly and turned so that 
the speed we desire lines up with the en- 
graved arrow to the side of the disc. We 
now look through the view-finder eye- 
piece and compose our picture and re- 
lease the shutter carefully by squeezing 
the shutter release. We don’t push it, for 
doing that would impart movement to 
the camera and spoil the picture. The 
same principle applies here as in rifle or 
trap. shooting where the trigger is 
squeezed rather than pulled. 

To prepare the camera for another 
exposure, wind the knob (1), which brings 
a new portion of film in position, winds 
the shutter and then advances the count- 
ing disc one space. If we wish to vary 
our shutter speed it is only necessary to 
touch the disc (7). Should we have a 


‘model “F” or “G” Leica, the slow speeds 


will be indicated on the supplementary 

dial on the front of the camera housing 

at (Ta). a 
If the slow speeds %, %, %, or 1 sec- 
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ond are to be used, the shutter speed dial 
(7) remains set at “20,” while the dial 
(Ta) is set to the speed required. The ex- 
posure is then made in the usual way. 
To change from a long exposure to a 
short one it is only necessary to adjust 
dial (7), the position of dial (7a) being 
of no consequence. Only at a speed of 
1/20 second must both knobs be set at 
=a 

For a time exposure of considerable 
duration, the upper dial should be set at 


' “20” while the lower dial should be set 


at (T). When the shutter release is de- 
pressed, the shutter will open and remain 
open. In order to close it, it is only nec- 
essary to give dial (7a) a slight turn. 

For a bulb or short time exposure, the 
lower dial should be set at “20” while 
the upper dial is set to (Z). When the 
shutter release is now depressed, the 
shutter will open and remain open only 
so long as pressure is kept on the release. 

And that, briefly, is the way pictures 
are made with the Leica camera. A fair 
day, good subjects, and we will probably 
proceed to expose our entire roll of film. 

The next step, therefore, is to remove 
the film from the camera. This is best 
done when the lens is collapsed and pro- 
tected from injury by the lens cap. Push 
the lever (6) from (A) to (R) and pull 
out knob (12) as far as it will go. Turn 
this in the direction of the engraved ar- 
row until all the film is wound back into 
the magazine or film cartridge. 

A resistance will be felt when the end 
of the film is reached and the tongue 
slips out from under the metal clip of the 
take-up spool. 

Wind the knob twice more so that the 
tongue of film is completely wound into 
the film cartridge. In this way there will 
be no possibility of confusing a cartridge 
of exposed film with a cartridge of fresh 
film. 

END 











“Just What | Was Looking For!” 

Amateurs and professions everywhere say just that 
about POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. You’ll want to 
read the interesting, valuable articles we’ve sched- 
uled for next month—and every month! Enter your 
subscription now. Send $2.50 to 
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Exposure Compensating Fine Grain Developer 
No loss of emulsion speed—maximum de- 


tail in shadows. Free of fog. 
32 oz. bottle $1.10 
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BIG PICTURES 


FROM YOUR SMALL CAMERA 


Make your own enlarge- 
ments, any size you want; 
make them for your friends. 
In a short time you can 
make Min Larger pay for 
herself and have the fun of 
making big pictures at small 
cost. Think of it: 


8x10 PICTURES 7c EACH 
other sizes in proportion 
It’s easy with Min; Min hag all 
the good points of much higher 
priced enlargers: double con- 
denser illumination; High-Low 
light control, to make clear, 
brilliant enlargements from thin 
- ep Or dense films; tilt bed to cor- 
———___‘/ rect distortion; sturdy all-metal 
construction, etc, 
Min is | made in only one size that enlarges films 
1”xl¥%" (Argus, Contax, Leica, Retina, etc.) or % 
% 127—18}4x1%” (Foth Derby, Vollenda, etc.) and 
in models for all users of these sizes, 
THE ARGUS MODEL $15.00 
uses your Argus camera to Entec the image, 
FOR 2” FOCUS LENSES $15.00 
has focusing mount and lens board ready to take 
your 2” focus lens, 
FOR LEICA LENSES $17.50 
has focusing mount and flange fitted, ready to use 


your Leica lens, 
ITH 2” F 3.5 LENS $27.50 
anastigmat lens, all fitted and ready. to use, 
All prices are postpaid; all models come complete 
with 12”x15” baseboard; condensing lenses; High- 
oad light control; cord, with switch and negative 
er, 


ca. % 

GUARANTEE: Min is sold subject to return within 
ten days (for any reason) and your money cheer- 
fully refunded, 

Send for circular or, better yet, send for Min ahd 
try making your own enlargements, You'll like it! 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN 


75 East Wacker Drive Chicago, Ill. 
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Formerly, it required years of experience to 
judge lighting and arrive at a fair average of 
well-exposed negatives. But today, any ama- 
teur can get correctly exposed negatives every 
shot, indoors or out and with any kind of 
camera, if he uses a WESTON Exposure Meter. 

Pointed at the subject to be photographed, 
this compact, scientific meter instantly meas- 
ures the reflected light, and gives the correct 
camera settings to use. Eliminates all guess- 
work and prevents film losses and poorly ex- 
posed negatives. 
Be sure to see it 
at photographic 
stores; or send 
coupon for litera- 
ture. 








Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 
644 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Send literature on WESTON Exposure Meter. 
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War Photos 


(Continued from page 60) 








At the Circus 


(Continued from page 32) 











Europe until the last American soldier 
had left and photographed all interesting 
places in the condition in which the 
troops left them. 

The next war is likely to see even more 
stringent regulations governing the pho- 
tographing of military operations, and 
more use will be made of photography to 
accomplish military ends. 

In another world war, pictures of a de- 
pressing character will be dropped from 
airplanes behind the enemy lines in an 
effort to break down morale and pro- 
mote a defeatist spirit. The Spanish and 
Italio-Ethiopian wars have seen a wide 
use of pictures for propaganda through- 
out the world. This is but a faint shad- 
owing of the way pictures will be used if 
another vast conflict on the scale of the 
World War occurs again. 

END 
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Wanted: Will buy new or slightly used 

Robot, Leica, or Contax from private 

party only, no dealers. Address Box 11, 

c/o Popular Photography. 

Swap: Will exchange National Graflex 
lus typewriter for Contax. Address 
x 12, c/o Popular Photography. 

Dupont superior panchromatic film for 

Leica, Contax, Argus. 25 ft. roll $1.00. 

Postpaid. Dealers write for special dis- 

eunts. Optical Labs., Larchmont, New 
ork. 
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Out! 
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NEW WAYS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ideas for the Amateur 


By Jacob Deschin 307 pages, $2.75 


Thorough; workable. A guide to the whole range 
of modern and special effects, as well as better 
every-day results, that the amateur can get with 
ordinary equipment. Helps you find picture sub- 
jects; get better results under varied conditions. 
Covers angle-view, baby, bad-weather, nature, can- 
did, night, color, table-top, trick, and other types 
of photography. Shows how to make transparen- 
cies, greeting cards, murals, lamp shades, etc. 
Filled with practical methods, devices, suggestions. 
=~ an == —— eee 


| SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE—SEND THIS COUPON | 


| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. | 

| 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y¥. C. 

} Send me Deschin-New Ways in Photography for 10 | 

| days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$2.75, plus few cents postage or return book postpaid. 

| (Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) | 


| GREABERD cc ccc ccctecsoccascccsosesve ects PB-6-37 | 
| (Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 





Since I was somewhat close to the chil- 
dren and had my lens wide open, the 
depth of focus is a matter of inches, 
rather than feet—which means that only 
one face of a group—the one on which I 
focused, could be perfectly sharp. I, for 
one (and I can speak as an editor as well 
as a photographer), do not mind a little 
fuzziness in a case like this, if I would 
otherwise have to do without an intensely 
human picture. 

The pictures were ‘all made on Eastman 
Super-X which despite a slight tendency 
to graininess is the fastest film I have yet 
encountered and, of course, it is useless 
to have a speedy lens without taking ad- 
vantage of the fastest film we can dis- 
cover. Above all, there is the necessity 
for a speedy developer. 

So many fine grain formulas detract 
speed from the film and, what is even 
more unfortunate, under-develop. There- 
fore, the hapless photographer, unless he 
has over-exposed to compensate for this, 
ends up by having thin, and mainly un- 
printable, negatives. 

I am not a fine grain fiend. I do not 
“smell” my prints—I don’t hold them up 
to my nose and inspect them for grain 
size. Yet I like fine grain as well as the 
next fellow. At one time when other for- 
mulas were not available, I used East- 
man’s famous and much maligned D-76. 
And it is still a good developer, giving a 
wealth of shadow detail and full develop- 
ment. But it is grainy and strictly not 
suited for good miniature work. 

Until recently I have tried many of the 
so-called compromise developers and 
finally worked out my own metol- 
paraphenelyne-diamine-glycin formula 
which is truthfully a slight refinement 
of the widely-used Edwal-12 formula. 
And I have used it successfully for many 
months. However, that formula has the 
disadvantage of instability after being 
used several times, since it is almost im- 
possible to predict at what rate the metol 
becomes exhausted. I have ended up by 
bowing to a superior master and have 
become an enthusiastic user of Harry 
Champlin’s number 15 formula which 
proves an ideal combination of a fine 
grain and super-speed developer. After 
development, the films were shortstopped 
in a chrome-alum, sodium-bisulphite 
bath, and fixed in the -Eastman F-5 fix- 
ing bath, which is far superior to the 
packaged powders (formula F-1) for 
miniature work. 

The prints are on Velour Black, 
glossy, and developed in Eastman D-64 
contrast developer. This developer does 
not make prints ideal for viewing pur- 
Poses but they possess excellent qualities 
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for reproduction. 

In closing, may I remind you that you 
can’t be a self-conscious camera man and 
still make the most of your camera? 
You have to make a fool of yourself to 
get good pictures. You will have to 
crouch down and point your camera up- 
ward. You will have to get up on some- 
thing when you can, and point your cam- 
era downward. Many times you will have 
to scurry up to the top of the aisle to get 
a long shot looking down. And then run 
around to the other side of the house 
because some exposed lights will inter- 
fere with your lens. 

However, don’t—in spite of all these 
antics—make a nuisance of yourself. 
Candid photographers in public places 
are rapidly becoming personae non grata, 
and I am sorry to say that it is usually 
the amateur, rarely the professional, who 
is at fault in this respect. There are dis- 
creet ways of moving around an audi- 
torium to get the shots you require. And 
there are indiscreet methods. 

I might qualify these strictures by add- 
ing that a photographer at a circus and 
a photographer at a theatre or concert 
are in different situations. A circus is a 
boisterous affair,—everyone is usually in 
a jolly mood; and what with balloons 
bursting in his face and peanut venders 
and pop sellers falling over his feet, the 
average onlooker won’t object to even the 
most enthusiastic candid camera man. 


Home Built Stand 
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spaces so that the center can be found 
easily. Make the center lines, vertically 
and horizontally, heavier than the others. 
They will meet at the center. See Figs. 
1 and 4. The panel is fastened to the 
base through the use of two braces at its 
back as shown in the accompanying dia- 
grams and two 1 inch screws placed 
through the base. 

As shown in picture number 2 a simple 
holder for the enlarging paper is made 
by mounting a manilla folder on a piece 
of thin veneer. The inside of the side of 
the folder which is not glued down is 
trimmed out to allow the forming of a 
mask. This is large enough for a, piece 
of 8x10 inch enlarging paper to fit in 
and be masked around the edge to form 
a white border. Other masks can be 
made for other sides. 

A heavy rubber band fitted around the 
holder keeps it closed and the paper se- 
curely in place. Two thumb tacks hold 
the veneer board to the panel. This 
holder can be used for holding a picture 
to be copied or the picture can be 
fastened to the board with small pieces 
of photographic tape. The tape does not 
harm the picture. 

END 
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Commercial Studio 
(Continued from page 56) 








Child Photos 
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photographer may take mental inventory 
of $10,000 worth of glass before making 
his decision. 

A $275 Deardorff studio camera is 
mounted on a stand whose tubular steel 
arms stretch upward twelve feet—allow- 
ing the photographer to get up into the 
air for a high angle shot, yet retaining 
perfect stability. Must he go still higher? 
There are catwalks for the purpose just 
under the ceiling. Does he want to shoot 
up at the subject—frequently done with 
cars. (Automobiles are brought right 
into the studios.) Then camera and 
lights may be taken through the trap- 
door, 4x15 feet in size. 

Click—the picture is taken. Or part of 
it is taken, if it is an outdoor shot. In 
the case of the window-and-winter-scene 
set described, background was brought in 
by using an enlarged photograph. 

The vignetter is a very simple instru- 
ment which Pennebaker has used for 
years—though it was recently proclaimed 
elsewhere as another’s invention. The 
device is simply a foot-square wooden 
frame loaded with very small—sixteenth- 
of-an-inch in width, but the length of 
the frame—wooden strips. These strips 
can be pulled down through the frame. 
The vignetter is fastened upon a metal 
arm, and placed about a foot beyond the 
lens. Then the individual strips were 
pulled out, forming a mask correspond- 
ing to the greasepaint outline on the 
ground glass. Thus the negative is 
masked off while the background is 
photographed. 

In the darkrooms, printing is done with 
a McIntyre automatic printer. Enlarg- 
ing equipment is of 1000 and 2000 watt 
power—Eastman 8x10 and 5x7 autofocus 
and horizontal wall style Century types. 
Other enlargers use Cooper Hewitt mer- 
cury tube illumination. 

The visitor—especially the common or 
Kodak variety of enthusiast—is apt to be 
misled by the equipment. He won’t get 
the right answer immediately even with 
Frank Marshall—the Studio’s chief ex- 
ecutive—standing at his side and telling 
him the right answer. 

It isn’t the equipment the commer- 
cial studios use. Frank Marshall puts it 
this way: if fire took the building, the 
equipment could be replaced—-at a price. 
But the men—men of John Paul Penne- 
baker or Steve Heiser’s genius—couldn’t 
be replaced! 

END 
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even though the sun is almost directly on 
it, may give just the required touch of 
density and uniformity. 

“Let’s take the picture of the boy with 
the football. The hill slope and trees 
were an advantage here. The boy was 
lying just on the crest, with the hill slop- 
ing away from him. The hedge at the 
bottom of the slope was sufficiently out 
of focus to form a mottled section that 
led into the heavy background made by 
the trees. 

“The whole story in this picture de- 
pends upon the boy’s face. Therefore, 
the dark portion behind the head not 
only serves to make this feature stand 
out, but it also allows no scattering of 
interest into meaningless background de- 
tails. 

“This picture is also a good example of 
the desirability of using a reflector in 
bright. sunlight. 

“The sun, striking the face and figure 
from the left side of the picture, natu- 
rally built up rather dense shadows on 
the other side. They gave too much con- 
trast, destroying some detail and giving 
more of a spotlight effect against the 
dark background. A reflector was used 
to counteract this effect, lessening the 
density of the shadows and bringing the 
details out just as the eye would see them 
ordinarily. 

“In this connection I often use hedges 
and shadows to get ‘edge of shadow’ ef- 
fects. Such, pictures, I have discovered, 
are not only dramatic in quality, but 
they seem to offer one of the most inter- 
esting slants for the amateur to experi- 
ment with. An interesting technique for 
use with children of any age, it is par- 
ticularly appropriate for tiny tots. 

“If you haven’t a privet hedge handy to 
experiment on, there is usually a shadow 
near the corner of a building or below 
a terrace or by a stone wall. Any ama- 
teur who wants to take advantage of the 
striking effects to be obtained by this 
method can, on any sunny day, find a 
patch of sunlight to light his subject and 
a pool of shadow to give the background. 

“Even in this simple type shot, a re- 
flector will assist in bringing out details. 
And don’t forget that the more out of 
focus the background, the more uniform 
it will be.” 

When asked what specific kind of 
equipment is best suited for photograph- 
ing children, Mrs. Nichols’ reply was that 
the question was almost impossible to 
answer. Equally delightful pictures have 
been made in this studio with about every 
type of good camera available excepting 
the minicams. Even this omission, I un- 
derstand, will shortly be rectified by the 
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use of a Leica for experimental purposes. 

Want to be a Pied Piper of Celluloid? 
Here’s some advice from America’s top 
notcher, among whose clients will be 
found Johnson and Johnson Baby Pow- 
der, Mennen’s Powder, all kinds of baby 
garments accounts, such as Vanta and 
Carter, baby foods such as Clapp and 
Heinz; Castoria, Lux, Ivory Soap, East- 
man Kodak—in fact almost everything 
connected with babies. 

“I know the vast majority of amateurs 
would like to sell their work and would 
get a big kick out of seeing it published. 
Certainly there is a ready market for 
natural, unposed photographs of child- 
hood. 

“Don’t tackle the profession of photog- 
raphy merely because of any supposed 
glamour it may hold. Thrills there are, 
yes,—for there is, of course, nothing more 
thrilling than getting a longed-for pose, 
perhaps after days of trying. But don’t 
forget, in between it is sheer, physical, 
hard work. 

“Don’t try it unless you have excep- 
tional physical strength and endurance 
and a superabundance of patience 
These qualities, plus a real knowledge 
of photography and the elements of art, 
should bring you success: Good luck.” 
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SPEED-0-COPY 


The Ground-glass Focusing 
Attachment for Leica or 


Contax 
SPEED-O-COPY for Leica............ $25.00 
SPEED-O-COPY for Contax........... 25.00 
Swivel Arm for Leica Enlarger......... 10.50 
Swivel Arm for Contax Enlarger........ 10.50 
Sliding Arm for Leica or Contax..:.... 9.00 
Offset Arm for Leica Enlarger......... 8.50 
Lens Tester for Leica Lenses........... 3.50 


Magnifier for SPEED-O-COPY, Leica 
Slide and Lens Tester.............. 
Adapter Rings—Leica Thread on one 
end and Contax Couplings on other, 
per pair 
Lens Extension Tubes, all standard sizes. 
Send postal today for descriptive folder. 


For sale by your dealer. 
Manufactured by 


D. PAUL SHULL 


Dept. P, 240 S. Union Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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NATURA OLOR FILM 
Ly Clifford 0. Nelson 


NTRODUCTION BY HERBERT C 





If you have ever used, or contemplate using, V. Light Conditions and Exposure. 
“Kodachrome” in motion picture or still pho- Importance of correct color exposure. 


tography, here is the volume for which you have The exposure chart. The exposure 
been waiting. “Natural Color Film” by Clifford meter. Experimentation. Painting 
A. Nelson is most emphatically not a rehash of with light. 

monochrome methods revised for color, but an VI. Indoor Color. 

altogether new approach to the whole subject Indoor lighting. Portrait lighting. 
of natural color photography. Non-technical, Indoor exposure. 

authoritative, informative, the book has been VII. Continuity and Editing. 


planned and written for the amateur worker 
who desires to achieve the full beauty of nat- 
ural color available in “Kodachrome.” 

For much less than the price of a single roll 
of “Kodachrome” there is available to you, now, 
a book that will save you film you might other- 


Building up interest. Vacation trips. 
Trick titles. Direct and superim- 
posed titles. Length of titles and 
scenes. System in editing. Finishing 
touches. 


wise waste, assure you of brilliant, accurately VIII. Projection. 
exposed pictures, guard you against pitfalls, Care of projector and projection 
teach you correct composition. A glance at the technique. Electrical connections. Re- 
table of contents, printed below, will serve to duce projector noise. Screens. Other 
prove that “Natural Color Film” has been writ- projection requirements. 
ten for the average non-technical amateur and IX. Color and Music. 
concerns itself with the actual, practical work- “Homemade” sound equipment. Se- 
ing problems that arise from the use of “Koda- lecting music for pictures. Musical 
chrome.” score for “The Trail Song.” 
TABLE OF CONTENTS X. Kodachrome for Still Pictures. 
I. What is Color Film? Loading the camera. Exposure. 


Photoflood lamps. 


Early demonstrations. Definition of 








color film. How Kodachrome works. Photoflashes. 

II. What To Photograph. ad i 
Photographing children. Animal pic- “Natural Color Film” by 
tures. The circus. The summer vaca- Clifford A. Nelson has been 
tion. Scenics. Flowers and Gardens. deliberately priced low in or- 
Hunting and Fishing. Boats. Winter. der to make it available to 
Your business. all users of “Kodachrome.” 

III. General Technique. Bound in hard covers and 
Cleanliness. Loading camera. Ex- containing 128 pages, it is 
posure and Distance. Lenses and offered on an unconditional 
Focal Lengths. One inch lens. Wide satisfaction or money back 
angle lens. Telephoto lens. Care of guarantee. It is available at 
lenses. Tripod. Panoraming. Use of all photo supply dealers, 
fading devices. booksellers or direct from 

IV. Composition and Color. the publishers. You can as- 
year structural forms. Composition sure yourself of securing 
and The Scale. Introducing figures. your copy promptly by plac- 
Color composition. Colors. His ing sue sade 2 hy ' New 32 Page Illustrated 


OUR GUARANTEE We believe that ‘‘Natural Color Film’’ is a fine, comprehensive work Catalogue 


on the subject of Kodachrome in motion picture and still photography. 


We believe that it will save you film, teach you composition in color, give you a whole new series of ideas. Are you interested in books about 
We further believe that it is the finest book value you have ever-had, even at twice the price. Therefore we Ebsseernete ? Would oe =. to 
are willing to have you read it at our risk. Keep it five days. If after that time you feel it is not fully | vane eit ee ome +173 
worth the price, return it and we will refund your payment without question. Seana 7 pi dd ding Ae (eaaaionas 


photography? There are available to 
you over two hundred excellent books 
on every conceivable phase of still 
and motion picture photography. 

Mi —— Press oe pub- 
ished its big spring catalogue con- 
Please send me a copy of NATURAL COLOR FILM by Clifford A. Nelson. I enclose $1.50 taining 32 Dapes, " prefusely illus- 


as payment in full [|]. Send C. O. D. plus a few cents postage. [| It is understood that trated. More than two hundred indi- 


Your Own Dealer, Bookseller or Direct From: 
THE GALLEON PRESS, INC., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


. : complete descriptions, format, num- 
ceive full refund of purchase price. ber of pages, prices, etc. This cata- 


logue, compiled from the lists of the 
country’s outstanding publishers, con- 
stitutes a complete and _ valuable 
bibliography of photographic fitera- 
ture. The complete catalogue free 
with your order for ‘‘Natural Color 
Film’’ or sent-prepaid upon receipt of 
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10c. in stamps or coin. 
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Making it possible for Every Camera Enthusiast to possess 


A REAL EXPOSURE METER 





Step by step, from the very beginning, we have succeeded in improving 
exposure meters, and in bringing down the price—now we announce a revo- 


lutionary plan. 


Dr. Emil Mayer and Joseph M. Bing, first with Drem Products Corpora- 
tion, and continuing through Photo Utilities, Incorporated, were virtually 
the pioneers of the modern visual Exposure Meter. Through their work, 
the photographic public became exposure minded, substituting an actual 
method of measurement for hit-and-miss guessing. 


Successive improvements, based upon the experience of over half a million 
users, resulted in the Instoscope—the simplest, yet scientifically exact 


visual meter. 





The Instoscope is not a gadget to assist 
in guessing with the naked eye. It is not 
held at arm’s length—it is cupped over 
the eye. It has a method of adapting 
the eye sensibility to measuring capa- 


bility. 


The Instoscope at $6.50 won high 
honors for itself in actual use with 
thousands of camera enthusiasts. In- 
crease in sales permitted Photo Utilities, 
Incorporated to bring the $6.50 price 
down to $4.50. 


Now, believing that the interests of photog- 
raphy are best advanced by placing the 


The Instoscope 


measuring exposure. It is 


stop which can be used. 


Instoscope within reach of every owner, and 
with the utmost confidence in Instoscope win- 
ning ever widening markets, we announce a 
new price of $2.60 for the meter, with an 
additional 50c for a practical leather case, 
if wanted. 

It is the same Instoscope in every particular 
—not a discontinued model—not a cheapened 
version. Modern manufacturing methods 
permit t.ew economies which not only enable 
us to pass on the savings to the cilia, but 
to make the Instoscope better in some details. 


Owners of Electric Exposure Meters will find 
the Instoscope a valuable auxiliary tool to 
assist where very low illumination is encoun- 


tered, 
INSTOSCOPE, NOW 


is pre-settable for any emulsion. There 


is nothing to adjust during or after 


vest-pocket 


size for hand use and yields instantly 
the complete set of pairs of time and 


$¢) 60 





Leather Case 50c (if wanted) 


Photo Utilities, Inc. 


10 WEST 33RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y 











Do your summer movie-making 


WITH A 











THE FILMO EIGHTS 


There are four Filmo Double Eights 
for the movie-maker. 


Two are equi with Taylor- 
Hobson 12% ae: lens, match- 
ing viewfinder masks, and automati- 
cally set footage dials. The normal 
speed model is designed for opera- 
tion at 8, 16, 24, and 32 frames. $75. 
The super-speed model at 16, 32, 48, 
and 64. $80. 


Priced for the more modest purse 
are two companion Double Eights, 
both equipped with F 3.5 color-cor- 
rected anastigmat. The normal speed 
model is priced at $49.50, the super- 
speed model at $54.50. 


All four Filmo Eights have rotary 
disc shutter, giving a uniform 1/35 
second exposure at normal speed— 
the even, uniform illumination es- 
pecially necessary for Kodachrome 
work. All have powerful spring 
motor, ensaper governed, built- 
in — calculator, and enclosed 
spyglass viewfinder. All may be 
loaded in an instant with 8 mm. 
ya ua, or Kodachrome 











Hoe good will this summer’s movies be? It all depends on 
the camera you pick! If you will use 16mm. film, study the 
specifications of the famous Filmo 70-D, and of the compact, 
magazine-loading Filmo 121. 

If you like the convenience and the economy of an eight, 
see the four Filmo 8’s—each one offering a combination of 
versatile features not found in any other eight. 

In all Bell & Howell Filmo Cameras, you get such necessary 
features as fast, fully color-corrected, interchangeable anas- 
tigmat lenses . . . ability to take color film as well as black- 
and-white . . . perfect speed governing . . . die-cast trouble- 
proof camera housings . . . design and construction by the men 
who make Hollywood's finest equipment. 

Before you buy any camera, eight or sixteen, be sure to see 
the extra features that only Filmos offer! Mail the coupon for 
further information. 


BELL & HOWELL CO., 1806 LARCHMONT AVE., CHICAGO 
New York « Hollywood « London « Established 1907 








THE FILMO SIXTEENS 


include seven cameras. Chief of them 
all is the superb Filmo 70-D, into 
which is built every feature the ama- 
teur has hoped one day to have. 
Sevenaccuratespeeds, includingslow 
motion. Interchangeable lenses on 
the famous Filmo 3-lens turret. Crit- 
ical focuser optional. Taylor-Hob- 
son lenses, especially corrected for 
today’s fast pan and Kodachrome 
emulsions. 204-degree shutter ad- 
mitting as much as 40% more light. 
Die-cast housing. You may add 
sound recording, hand crank, motor 
drive, and external magazines, if 
desired. Complete with T-H C F 2.7 
lens, $188. 

The magazine-loading Filmo 121 
reduces movie-making to simplicity 
itself. Just slip in a pack a film, 
close the door, and the 121 is loaded 
. . . and you may interchange pan, 
ss pan, and color film at any time 
without fogging. Two  stry in- 
terchangeable lenses. Enclosed spy- 
glass and waist level viewfinders. 
Complete with Taylor-Hobson 
Cooke F 2.7 lens, $72.50. 
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Bell & Howell Co., 1806 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Please mail me full information on (1) Filmo Eights, () Filmo 16 mm. cameras. 
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